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INTRODUCTION 


Any scholar undertaking to add yet another book title to the 
already virtually uncontrollable bibliography on Plato needs justifi¬ 
cation. My apologia is that I have attempted a combined art- 
historical and philological analysis of Plato’s relation to the fine arts, a 
project which has not been carried out before, at least not on a major 
scale. Previous book-length studies of the subject have essentially 
been based in one or the other camp, the philological-philosophical or 
the archaeological, more often in the former. I believe that my syn¬ 
thetic method has led to concrete new interpretations of art-critical 
terms and concepts found in the Platonic dialogues. My hope is that 
these hypotheses will be found to be true in the sense of Konrad 
Lorenz' definition of truth: “ 'Truth' is that working hypothesis best 
suited to clear the way for the next one which can explain more”.* 
Accordingly I should consider my work successful if it leads to 
meaningful critique or refutation. 

However, my interpretation of the most influential art-critical con¬ 
cept in the dialogues, that of mimesis, is of a philological nature only. 
Here I adopted a new method; I based my investigation exclusively 
on the use of the term mimesis and its cognates in Plato and before 
hin\; I have deliberately avoided consideration of works subsequent 
to Plato. The philosopher had a profound influence on the use and 
conceptual content of Greek vocabulary. Aristotle imbibed Platonic 
notions, then moulded and twisted them to suit his own totally 
disparate temperament and philosophical aims and in his turn 
affected language. As a result, the approach of arguing back from 
later sources to Plato’s meaning has proved a slippery path.^ I have 
tried to avoid that hazard and in Chapter I, devoted to Plato’s 
mimesis ‘‘doctrine", Aristotle’s Poetics and other later reflections of 
the original conception are virtually ignored.^ My method, on the 

< • Die acht Todsunden der zivilisierUn Menschheit. Munich 1973, 86, 

2. As Karl Schefold points out, modern thought on the mimesis notion is 
^sed largely on Aristotle's theories: "Die Nachahmung der Wirklichkeit", in 
Die liildnisse der antiken Dichler, Redner und Denker, Basel 1943, 30- 

3- For the same reason I ignore other post-Platonic critical notions which in 
antiquity were falsely represented as rooted in Plato's thought, so e.g. the 
f’hauiasia doctrine, according to which the artist reproduces not the appear¬ 
ance observed by his natural eye. but the image perceived by his mind's eye, 
his imagination or phantasia. On the latter see Schweitzer. Phantasia. 
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other hand, did necessitate a careful examination of all occurrences 
of the term mimesis and its cognates before Plato. The conclusions at 
which I arrived may seem startling, even though they are not totally 
at variance with some previous scholarship on the subject. They are: 

1. that the basic English translation of mimesis as “imitation” is 
wrong or at least misleading. The radical meaning of the term 
in ancient Greek was (and continued to be until the end of 
classical antiquity) “enactment”. 

2. that the extension of the term to mean "imitation" in the sense 
of copying (in the static, “photographic” sense, i.e. as faithful a 
reproduction of the original as the medium is capable of) was 
introduced by Plato. It served to illustrate his Theory of Forms 
and to bolster his repudiation of poetry, but was without 
genuine critical relevance to the visual arts. 

My finding that the mimesis concept was originally rooted in drama 
provided an insight into the nature of Greek critical thought which 
proved to be applicable to some other terminology as well: I con¬ 
cluded that several ancient art-critical conceptions emanated from 
notions of action and movement, dynamic notions in other words, 
which were stretched to cover static aspects such as the relation 
between work and model in appearance, and factors of composition 
and expression. The direction of this semantic development is op¬ 
posed to that of our own critical vocabulary, which is based in static 
concepts of form, color and other visual characteristics. This realiza¬ 
tion permits the solution of one knotty terminological problem: that 
of the exact meaning of ethos as a critical term of painting and 
literature, which appears as such at the end of the fifth century B.C. 
(My interpretation of this term is presented in Chapter 5). In ana¬ 
lyzing critical conceptions like ethos which have broad s|K:ctra of 
significance, I have aimed not at challenging the prevalent general 
understanding of the terms, but at isolating the particular strand of 
their meanings which applies to painting. 

With regard to the professional vocabulary of the painters I have 
also adopted a new approach: I have not only tried to analyze Plato’s 
opinions about painting, but also attempted to distill from his allu¬ 
sions to the art the exact meaning of certain technical terms. The 
dialogues abound in topical allusions and similes draWn from familiar 
features of urban life in Athens. Hence, whatever else they may be, 
they are also a rich source of data not intimately connected with the 
author’s philosophy. The information, however, does not lie on the 
surface: the tone of the dialogues is, in the main, studiedly casual and 
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conversational. Socrates constantly disavows expertise on anything 

_ironically, of course—and his metaphors tend to be of the homey 

type. As Callias says to him reproachfully in the Gorgias (491a): "... 
you simply never cease bringing in cobblers and fullers and cooks, and 
doctors even, as if our argument had anything to do with them”. 

Callias is right, notably with regard to cobblers and doctors, but he 
might have mentioned sculptors and especially painters as well, 
because they are brought in in the same parabolic manner. Plato 
employs technical vocabulary of any sort primarily on occasions 
when he can make meaningful or witty wordplay on it; hence the core 
of literal meaning of this terminology, if not established already, has 
to be stripped of its symbolic wrappings before it can be recognized. 
This I have tried to do especially in the case of skiagraphia, the most 
important technical term of painting in the Platonic texts and one 
for which the dialogues are a prime source (it and its cognates are 
used ten times in the corpus). This investigation led to a surprising 
conclusion: for the breaking up of solid color surfaces, an im¬ 
pressionistic technique of "patching” in pure colors was adopted at 
least as early as the system of color gradation which we consider 
basic to the art today. My interpretation of the term skiagraphia and 
the evidence for it are presented in Chapter 4. By way of a tentative 
explanation, I speculate that the late development of paints suitable 
for custom mixing (i.e. after the binding agent has been added, as 
distinct from color mixture in the pigments), might have been 
responsible for that phenomenon. 

The art of painting of classical Greece underwent a development 
(luite different from that of any of the other representational arts. 
It budded late and bloomed fast, in the latter half of the fifth century, 
^ et painting had a far profoundcr impact on Greek culture than did 
sculpture or the lesser figurative arts. It gave rise to an entire body of 
technical and critical texts, circulating far beyond the workshops. It 
was the only one of the representational arts ever to be incorporated 
into general education. It deeply affected literature: descriptions of 
paintings developed into a literary-rhetorical genre of their own and a 
convention of poetry and prose composition.^ A set of critical con¬ 
cepts was articulated, intended to establish parallel classifications for 
painting and belles lettres. Eventually the picUtra-pocsis eciuation 
became one of the commonplaces of the classical world. Undoubtedly, in 
the Greeks’ own consciousness, painting was the queen of the fine arts. 

4 - See tny article Rhetoric. 
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Plato lived through the later stage of the art’s most explosive 
development. The city of Athens was the hub of painting at least until 
the end of the Peloponnesian war. Its public buildings were richly 
decorated by master painters past and present, and it boasted of 
painting galleries, the earliest such institutions known, in the 
Propylaea of the Acropolis. After examining all his references to 
painting and its techniques, what conclusion did I draw as to Plato’s 
attitude towards the art? In spite of the many allusions to it— 
painting constitutes in fact the richest single source of metaphor in 
the corpus—his interest in and knowledge of it seems to me neither 
deep nor wide. A late biographical tradition notwithstanding [infra 
69 n. 38), I very much doubt that Plato ever paid a visit to the atelier 
of Parrhasius, as Xenophon reports Socrates did [Mem. 10, 3). He 
merely possessed such knowledge of the technical and critical voca¬ 
bulary of the arts as would be virtually inescapable for an intelligent 
person living in fifth- and fourth-century Athens. Further I find no 
indication in the dialogues of a preference for one style over another or 
for the works of one artist versus those of a rival. We look in vain for 
the hallmark of the connoisseur, discrimination based on knowledge. 

The opinion that Plato lacked serious interest in the representa¬ 
tional arts has been expressed before, by Wilamowitz, for instance, 
but this view is not shared by those scholars who have written 
extensively on the subject of the philosopher’s aesthetics. One never 
exhausts the bibliography on even one aspect of Plato’s thought, but, 
as far as I know, the almost unanimous opinion of the experts on 
Plato's relation to the visual arts is that he was opposed to or dis¬ 
liked the "illusionistic” trends in the art of his time, especially 
painting, i.e. the technical advances towards the simulation of the 
appearance of the model. There is, on the other hand, no widespread 
agreement as to what kind of older art he preferred to the supposed 
virtuoso styles of his own lifetime. In Chapter 3 I will quote opinions 
attributing to the philosopher some very diverse tastes: a predilection 
for the idealizing style of Phidias, e.g., and one for the primitive but 
expressive art of Polygnotus, for Peloponnesian art of the late fifth 
century B.C. and for Attic geometric pottery. 

While not polemical in intent, this study goes counter to the domi¬ 
nant opinion on the subject by arguing: 

I. that Plato’s interest in painting was motivated by its meta¬ 
phorical potential and that individual styles and techniques are 
not even mentioned in the dialogues except for the purposes of 
symbolism and wordplay. 
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that the major technical advances in painting were made at 
least a generation before Plato’s floruit and that, therefore, the 
view of the philosopher as a crusader against illusionistic 
techniques invented during his life cannot stand the scrutiny of 
the historical background. 

In many of the passages dealing with painting, it is closely as¬ 
sociated with what for Plato always occupied first place among the 
mimetic arts, namely poetry. Plato’s pronouncements on that art 
reveal a much-publicized tension of conflicting inclinations: Plato the 
artist is imbued with poetry and himself one of the great prose writers 
of all time. Plato the rationalist wants to curb the (no doubt exces¬ 
sive) role of jmetry in Greek education by censoring it to the bone. 
This syndrome does not carry over to the representational arts. At 
least I will argue that in Plato’s pictura-poesis similes, painting is at 
the jx'riphery of the matter, poetry, especially its role in paidcia, at 
its core. 

Most students of Plato’s aesthetics conclude that the philosopher’s 
opinion of the representational arts hardened into outright hostility 
in his later years. In reality, however, many of the allusions to paint¬ 
ing cited in support of this view are purely metaphorical in nature 
and, in the interpretation here presented, devoid of critical judgment. 
Painting is a frequent symbol for the phenomenal world in the dia¬ 
logues and as such is often thought to share in the low degree of 
"truth” which Plato assigns to sensory perception. By the same 
reasoning, the equation of the painter with the lawgiver, which occurs 
in the Republic and in the Laws, should be considered as having 
favorable implications for the art. Neither. I think, is correct. There 
are, however, in the later dialogues some expressions of gratuitous 
scorn for the art of painting, to be cited in Chapter 7: this contemp¬ 
tuous attitude contrasts sharply with the respectful (if undiscrimina¬ 
ting) mention of famous artists by name in the earlier dialogues. This 
change of position invites an explanation, especially because it is not 
paralleled by a similar development of the philosopher's views on 
poetry: the latter fares no worse in the late dialogues than it does in 
those of the middle period: in fact, in the Laws poetry gains some- 
''■hat in Plato’s estimation. I will speculate in Chapter 9 that this 
changed outlook on the art of painting was brought about, not by 
any technical or stylistic innovations, but by a contemporary trend 
to incorjwate the graphic arts into the curriculum of schools, and to 
assign them a new role in the formation of the educated man and the 
philosopher. This movement, which is attested for painting and 
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drawing only, and not for any of the other visual arts, represents a 
significant if transitory phase in the history of education. It emanated 
from the school of painting and general learning in Sicyon in the early 
part of the fourth century B.C.; its echoes reverberate in the later 
classical and Hellenistic ages, and even in Roman times, where we 
find painting ensconced in the encyclopedic tradition despite the 
anti-artistic bias of the Romans. 

Especially offensive to Plato, so I will argue, was the mathematical 
basis which the Sicyonian school imposed on the study of painting. 
Tlie essence of the argument here presented, therefore, is that such 
controversy as there was between Plato and the painters was of an 
educational and not of an aesthetic nature. 

Despite their paradoxes and contradictions, the Platonic works 
manifest a considerable inner coherence of ideas, and many conceptual 
strands tie together passages seemingly dealing with different topics. 
I have tried to unravel these strands more than to follow them into the 
periphery of Plato's thought. As a result, in order to discuss his views 
on painting under separate rubrics, I have had to cite some key 
passages repeatedly in different connections. Although I have made 
cross references, readers interested in interpretations of specific lines 
are advised to consult the index of sources. Since I put forward a new 
interpretation of Plato’s views, dialogues of dubious authenticity 
might have constituted an embarrassment. They do not, however, 
bear significantly on the arguments here presented. The Hippias 
Maior, with its abortive attempts to define Beauty, does not relate 
this concept to the arts. I mention the dialogue in passing merely as a 
source for the activities of Hippias of Elis (as such, even if spurious, 
it has value). The central theme of the Ion is the theory of the divine 
inspiration of the artist, i.e. the enthousiasmos doctrine. Inasmuch as, 
to our knowledge, this notion was in the classical Greek age applied 
only to the "arts of the Muses” and not to the representational arts, 
the dialogue is here only of marginal interest, but I discuss it briefly 
in Chapter 8 in connection with Plato's legendary antagonism to¬ 
wards the philosopher Democritus. The crass caricature of Ion the 
rhapsode in the dialogue does not endear it to the heart of an admirer 
of Plato, but I am unable to take sides in the dispute concerning its 
authorship. 

I have ignored the letters. They may also be spurious and in any 
case stand in a problematic sequential relation to the dialogues. They 
would be difficult to integrate into this study but, perhaps fortunately 
for my purpose, they contain almost nothing of art-historical interest 
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(the kindly, but casual mention of the late-classical sculptor Leo- 
charis in 361a proves nothing.) 

The broad relative chronology of the dialogues here assumed is 
that adopted by Paul Friedlander and defended in Plato} III, 415- 
^23 It is based largely on modern linguistic research rather than on 
analysis of contents. Citations of Plato’s works are from the Oxford 
Classical Texts (ed. J. Burnet). All translations are my own, I have 
attempted to keep them as literal as possible, often at the expense of 
style. 




CHAPTER ONE 


PLATO'S MIMESIS DOCTRINE 


The Greek term tnimesis is most frequently rendered into English 
as "imitation” or "representation", and by equivalent terms in other 
modern languages. It is widely agreed that the ancient Greeks them¬ 
selves considered mimesis or representation the one function which 
held together the different creative arts. This notion has dominated 
the art-critical thinking of the Western world for centuries and still 
prevails. As recent a work as Erich Auerbach’s brilliant Mimesis sets 
out from a conception of that term as "representation of reality”. 

Whether the word mimesis occurred in that sense before Plato is 
debatable (I shall argue below that it did not), but there can be no 
doubt that the Platonic dialogues contain the oldest extant state¬ 
ment of a mimesis doctrine. As J. W. H. Atkins put it: the state¬ 
ment [i.e. of the mimesis doctrine in the dialogues] helps to explain 
why •imitation’ (and not 'creation' or 'expression') had been adopted 
as the process common to all the arts’’.* 

There is an extensive literature on the history of the mimesis 
concept, but until relatively recently no one had made a semantic 
study of the word mimesis and its cognates in Greek, in an attempt to 
clarify the doctrine through its terminology. Such a study is Hermann 
Koller’s Die Mimesis in der Antike ... Published in 1954. it aroused a 
minor controversy and several antagonistic reviews.^ 

In Koller’s view the rendering of the term mimesis as “imitation" 
or "representation” is erroneous or at least misleading in that it does 
not convey the radical sense of the word. According to him mimesis 
originally conveyed a dramatic rather than a static notion; in other 
words, it meant “enactment", "impersonation” or "performance”. 
The meanings of "imitation" and "representation”, he argued, are 
extensions, originally of a metaphorical nature, of the radical sense. 
The true medium of mimesis, in his view, was drama, in its specifically 


L 1. Literary Criticism I, 52. Atkins holds that the "idea in all probability was 
I familiar long before his day" (ibid. 51), a view which he does not document. 
I a. Nerdenius, .\tHemosyne 10 (1957) 254-258; Herter, Deutsche Literalur- 

r ... 
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Greek form, which was a combination of dance, music and words.^ 
Of the latter three elements, Roller argued, the dance was most 
directly associated with the conception of mimesis.* 

The origin of the mimesis conception—as well as of all Greek drama 
—Roller found in ritual. The noun fiifio?, the ancestor of mimesis 
as well as of a number of other derivatives and compounds, he argued, 
at first meant "actor in a cult drama" (before it came to designate 
the literary genre of the mime or an act of mimicry).® 


I. A Revision of Koller’s Thesis 

I find myself essentially in agreement with Roller's argument but 
must point to what I consider two weaknesses in his approach: 

A. Roller has not systematically examined all occurrences of 
words of the /xt/ioff-group before Plato.® Since Plato, and Aristotle 
again after him, transformed the conception, all subsequent uses of 
the terms are likely to be affected by their doctrines. (Even fragments 
of classical authors derived from citations are sometimes suspect, as 
smacking of reinterpretation and paraphrase.) A re-evaluation of the 
pre-Platonic usage of words of the ^ijuoj-group, to be outlined below, 
confirmed Koller’s thesis that mimesis before Plato meant essentially 
"enactment”, but not the dominanceof dance over the other elements 
of drama in the total conception. The central notion in most passages 
is that of the conveyance of meaning through gesture or mimicry, 
rhythmic or otherwise.’ 


3. Cf, A, M, Dale, ‘‘Words, .Music and Dance”, Collected Papers, edd. Turner 
and Webster, 1972, 156, who remarks (about the lyric poetry of Pindar): "the 
words took shape in the poet's mind as the words of a song and dance”. 

4. "DerTanzist flir die Griechen die alles umfassende Kunstform”, Mimesis 
25. Hans Schreckenberg in his study, Apafia, Vom Werden der grieckischen 
TragOdie aus dem Tam, Wiirzburg i960, explores the origin of trag^y through 
the semantic history of the noun Spa/MX and its cognates and cotnes essentially 
to the same conclusion as Holler. Seeesp. 81-84 f®*" the close ties of the original 
mimesis conception with the choral dance. 

5. In spite of the rarity of the radical noun in classical Greek, 1 refer to its 
cognates as the fitfios-group, whereas Sdrbom speaks of the fiifietafiai-group. 

6. In Else's article Imitation and the addendum thereto, CP 53 {1958) 245, 

60 occurrences of words of the group are listed; I cannot add to this list. 
Sorbom, Mimesis discusses 19 of these passages which he considers to 

apply to the creative arts. 

7. That, at least originally, all mimicry was inextricably associated with 
rhythmic movement is possible, but our sources do not warrant such a view. 
Cf. Else. ImilalUm 78; "sofar as the early evidence is concerned, there is no 
warrant for limiting mimesis to cult or ritual dances, or even choral perfor¬ 
mances". 


B Roller concentrates on the medium of expression inherent in 
miinesis rather than on the object of expression. Yet it is in the latter 
aspect that Plato introduced a radical change in the conception. 
"Drama" means action, and human action is the natural object of 
mimesis. The conveying of an abstract notion through action or 
mimicry is a natural metaphorical extension of this meaning, 
occasionally found before Plato, and in Plato, in Cratylus 423a-b. 

In those cases where mimesis or its cognates are applied to static 
objects before Plato—eight examples are cited below—an underlying 
notion of enactment is always present; one object takes the place of 
another or symbolizes a notion. What we do not find before Plato is 
the use of the term mimesis or its cognates for purely static simulation 
of appearance, as in the crucial passage in Book X of the Republic. 

The "enactment of appearance” is a contradiction in terms:* as if 
to underscore the paradoxical nature of his doctrine, Plato makes his 
imaginary painter of Book X use a purely stationary model, the 
famous l>ed. From what we can surmise about the art of painting in 
the early fourth century, his selection of subject matter is far fetched. 
In spite of the so-called "illusionism” of the art of painting in the later 
classical era. it does not appear that the painters of that age con¬ 
cerned themselves with pure appearance: still lives, landscapes or 
other purely static themes are not attested for the classical period. 


2. 


Dramatic and Static Notions of Imitation 


Before presenting a survey of the meanings of words of the ptpos- 
group before Plato. I should like to stress the difference between 
imitation in the sense of "dramatic impersonation" and in the sense 
of "photographic reproduction” or “simulation of appearance”. The 
modern rendering of mimesis as "imitation” glosses over the differ¬ 
ence between these two distinct notions and has led to false interpre¬ 
tations of a number of passages in classical authors. 

Drama consists of the enactment of life (action) through dynamic 
nieans (movements, gestures, music and spoken or sung words); 
initially its aim was the identification of actor and character por¬ 
trayed. That this was the original, nuclear meaning of mimesis was 
seen (long before Roller's study) by Thomas Mann: 


8. It recalls the equally paradoxical modern term tableau vivanl. 
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But such "imitation" meant far more than we mean by the word 
today. It was mythical identification, peculiarly familiar to 
antiquity.’ 

The symbol of this dramatic identification is the mask, or persona. 
This allows the actor to become temporarily and symbolically 
identified with the character.*® He never "becomes" the character, 
he merely impersonates him. 

All occurrences of words of the ^t/«)?-group before Plato can be 
readily understood in this basic sense of "enactment”. Their mean¬ 
ings fall into four general categories: 

A. Meanings derived directly from drama, such as “enactment”, 
"playing the part of", or the conveyance of an identity, of sex 
(as in yvvaiKOfxifios) or of an abstract notion through mimicry, 
accent or other theatrical means. 

B. Meanings and metaphors derived from the notion of identifica¬ 
tion, such as "emulation", “following the example of”, "consi¬ 
dering oneself the reincarnation of”. 

C. References to the imitation of sounds, always through a different 
medium, such as pipes which sound like a flute. 

D. The conveyance of a notion through static, but symbolic means, 
such as Herodotus' columns (to be discussed below), “patterned 
after palmtrees”, but not involving the copying of appearance. 
The notion of the substitute is always present. 

I shall show below that before Plato, no words of the /li^os-group 
convey the notion of "imitation” in the sense of "copying the appear¬ 
ance of, as closely as the medium allows”, or photographic reproduc¬ 
tion.'* We must, therefore, conclude that this extension of the 
meaning of the word mimesis was initiated by Plato. 


9. From his address. Freud and the Future, as quoted in Myth and Myth¬ 
making, ed. H. A. Murray, 373, Cf. Mann's comment on the nature of ancient 
festivals: "For a feast is an anniversary, a renewal of the past in the present”, 
ibid. 374; also Herter's comment on the choruses of Attic comedy; 
"Choreuten, die aus magisch-religiosen Urinstinkten heraus sich in die Funk- 
tion anderer Wesen hincinlebten" (Hans Herter, Vom dionysischen Tone lum 
koniisckeit Spiel: die Anfdnge der altischen KomOdie, Iserlohn 1947, 42). 

10. Cf- W. Otto. Dionysus, transl. Palmer, Bloomington 1965, 21b: "The 
wearer of the mask is seized by the sublimity and dignity of those who are no 
more. He is himself and yet someone else. Madness has touched him. Some¬ 
thing of the mystery of the mad god, something of the spirit of the dual being 
who lives in the mask and whose most recent descendant is the actor". 

11. I must therefore <lisagree with Else, Imitation 78, who comments (on 
FOxy 2162, to be discussed below): "It is the savage gaping at the wonders of 
photography; mimema denotes an exact copying of nature". 


\\’hen used in the sense of "copying”, fiifieiadui in Plato always 
has a pejorative connotation of creating an inferior reproduction of a 
model. As such, the mimesis concept is closely intertwined with 
Plato’s metaphysical view of reality. As one scholar put it: “In its 
expansion and contraction, the word 'imitation' indicates the lesser 
term of the proportion of being to appearance”.'* Yet in the notion of 
mimesis in its original dramatic sense of "enactment”, with its 
metaphorical extensions, there is no room for comparative value 
judgments. The actor playing a part in a drama is neither better nor 
worse than the character he portrays. The palmtree does not enter 
into competition with the stone column to which it has lent its 
pattern, nor does Herodotus’ mock-up mummy {infra 20) invite a 
comparison of its merits with those of a real corpse. The conception 
of the mimema as an inferior version of the original—a conception 
basic to Plato’s thought—can only arise when the process of mimesis 
is understood as aiming at, but not achieving, virtual identity with its 
model; in other words, the wmesw-notion first has to be stripped of 
reminiscence of the mask.** 

In passages devoted to the creative arts, the extension of the 
meaning of mimesis from "drama” to "reproduction” serves to create 
an equation of the poet and the painter. Elsewhere, primarily in the 
Sophisl, Plato establishes a similar equation of the sophist and the 
painter.*^ In both cases, it is not the painter who is the true target of 
criticism but rather his counterpart in the comparison; the represen¬ 
tational arts serve merely the purposes of metaphor. The very fact 
that Plato can transfer his definition of the representational arts as 
"copy-making crafts” from a context of poetry to one of sophism 


12. R. McKeon in Critics and Criticism, ed. R. S. Crane, Chicago 1952- * 54 ' 
For the hierarchical structure of reality in Plato and its connection with the 
mimesis concept, see also Verdenius, Mimesis 16-18: cf. Wehrll, "Die antike 
Kunsttheorie und das Schopferische”, MusHelv. 14 (1957) 39-49- 

13. It has been noted repeatedly that Plato ignores or plays down the cultic 
and orgiastic aspects of drama. See Vicaire, Dionysos 15-26. Yet Plato is well 
aware of the magic of identification. In Republic III, in fact, it is the basis of 
the rejection of most poetry, lest "enactment become habit and nature” (395d); 
in the Ion. it is illustrated by the simile of the magnetic rings (5350-5366); the 
"divine inspiration" {evBovaiaafsos) is communicated from Muse to poet to 
rhapsode to listener, as a magnetic force passes from metal to metal. 

14. Even in Republic X, where the principal development of the poet- 
painter comparison is to be found, there are allusions to sophistic practices as 
Well. Thus, Socrates states that anyone with true capabilities would rather be 
the subject rather than the author of encomia, a reference to tlie rhetoricians 
(especially Gorgias) rather than to the poets {599b 6-7). 
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shows that he is not groping for an aesthetic theory, but is using 
painting and, occasionally, sculpture, as bywords for forms of com¬ 
munication which he considers false or deceptive. 

3. The Meanings of A/t/ios and its Derivatives Before Plato^^ 

The history of the radical noun is not very illuminating for 
our purposes. Occurrences are rare in the classical age: it is found 
only twice before Plato (Aeschylus fr. 57 N and Euripides, Rhes. 256) 
and once in the period between Plato and Aristotle (Demosthenes, 
Olynth. 2.19). In the last instance, it clearly means “comic actor”, 
but the two examples from tragedy are highly metaphorical, and the 
literal sense behind the image is far from clear.** Koller, 39 and 120, 
and Sbrbom, 204, believe that the sense “mimic actor” was original,*’ 
Wiemken assumes that designated the enactment only, and 
Else is convinced that it applied to either the literary genre or the 
performance from the start.’® I shall not discuss the matter again, 

15. Heraclitus fr. B :o and occurrences in the Hippocratic corpus have been 
left out of consideration as probably not reflectinR literal fifth-century wording. 

16. Else, 74-75. is undoubtedly correct in maintaining that the phrase 
Bau(K>^66yyoi fiifioi ("bull-voiced mimes”) in the fragment of Aeschylus’ 
Edonoi refers to the bullroarers {pofi^oi) of the cult of Dionysus. (Koller had 
missed this allusion.) I do not, however, see how this proves that the literal 
meaning of fttftos behind the metaphor is "enactment of a mime" ("mimic 
actor” would be an equally appropriate translation), nor do I see how this 
correction diminishes the validity of Koiler's argument. 

Eur. Rhes. 256 {rtrpdirow fiifiov l)(o>v imyaiov Brjpos, "with the four- 
footed liifios of an carthbound animal”) picks up the thought expressed in line 
210, where Dolon says he will fiifieioBai a wolf, i.e. go on all fours. In both 
passages the reference is to the mimicking of a gait, but again the far-fetched 
imago does not allow us to perceive the exact meaning of ftiftof. 

17. In support of his view that fiifios originally meant "participant in a 
Dionysiac cult drama”, Koller. Mimesis 47-48, lists a number of cases in 
which its derivatives are applied to the enactment of mystery texts. I see no 
fundamentai difference between cultic and public drama. Koller is right, how¬ 
ever, in observing that Plato has suppressed the ritual associations of acting: 
ibid. 48; cf. n. 13 supra. 

18. Else, 76. Helmut Wiemken, Der griechische Mintus: DokumenU zur 
Ceschickte des antiken Volkslkeaters, Bremen 1972. 27 n. 20, notes that in post- 
classical texts, the meaning of "mime” in the sense of the literary genre occurs 
primarily in art-critical sources. He holds that the radical meaning of fitfios is 
"Darstellung auf der Biihne”. The first reference to the mimes of Sophron as 
fil/ioi is found in Aristotle {Poet. 1447b 10 and fr. 72 [ = Ath. 505c]). Else, 
ibid., argues that this designation must go back to Sophron's own time, but 
this seems to me open to question. Nor does there appear to be cause to 
assume that the word originally came from Sicily, the home of Sophron. 
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since I do not believe that the two passages from tragedy are con- 
chisive (and one should also remember that the Rhesus may be 
spurious). 

I might point out, however, that there is a paradoxical aspect to 
the contention that the sense of “mimic actor” was prior to that of 
"mimic enactment”: if in the aboriginal drama, the actor or chorus 
member lost his own individuality to assume another, why would the 
key word for that phenomenon have attached itself to him as an 
individual ? That iztpos originally designated the act of impersonation 
seems intrinsically more probable, but the question does not appear 
to be open to proof. 

The reason for the rare occurrence of the simplex /xi/xoj, as com¬ 
pared with the frequency of its derivatives, is probably that it always 
continued to be associated with a specific kind of comedy, one in 
which mimicry was the key note, whereas its cognates could be used 
more broadly to apply to all forms of theater, as well as to a wide 
span of metaphorical extensions. If a pejorative connotation of “low- 
class buffoonery” clung to the noun plpos, as Else holds (76), it was 
not carried over to its derivatives,'* 

A. Dramatic echoes 

Kot surprisingly, the closest associations with actual theatrical 
practice are found in the dramatists. So in Aristophanes Ran. loq, 
Dionysus says to Heracles that he has come Kara r-qv triiv pip-qaiv, “in 
accordance with my imjwrsonation of you”. In Thesm. 850, mnelodai 
means "to act the part of" (sc. Helen), so also in Pint. 291—in both 
cases actual dramatic roles are referred to. In Nub. 1430 the same 
verb refers to the comic imitation of roosters (obviously through 
mimicry and sound), and in Eccl. 278 to that of peasants. 

In Lys. 159 TO fiffitiiTjfifva (“impersonations" or “substitutes”) 
refer, without much doubt, to the previously mentioned oAkt/Soj 
( dildo). Similarly in Thesm. 155-156, we must imagine that Agathon 
points to the leather phallus of his comic costume when he says: a 8’ 
ou K(KTqixf6a, filfiTjais toOto avfOrjpfVfrai", that which we don t 
possess, mimesis is now scrounging up”, and he surely accompanies 
his words with an obscene gesture.^ In both cases, the obscenity is 

19. Else, ibid., also argues that the Athenians felt the word p.tfios to he 
foreign, hut I see no evidence for such a view. 

20. Not so van Leeuwen ad loc., who holds that mimesis here refers to the 
impersonation of a woman. 
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lost if ra and mimesis are taken as vague references to 

“imitation”. 

A direct connotation of dramatic mimicry is also present in the 
word ywaiKo/ii/ioj, "woman-miming”, found once in each of the three 
great tragedians. In Aeschylus, PV 1005, it describes the gestures of 
turning up the palms of the hands, an act associated with female 
suppliants. Sophocles, in fr. 702 N, speaks of ywaiKOfuna eoB-qiutTa, 
“woman-miming garments”. Although the objects are static, the 
implication is that they allow the wearers to act the part of women. 
An almost identical usage of the term is to be found in Euripides, 
Batch. 980, where the term is applied to the disguise of Pentheus as a 
woman. 

A very tangible connection between words of the /ii/xor-group and 
theatrical impersonation is evident in the Helen of Euripides: in 875 
the wraith of Helen is called her mimema. Conversely, in 74, when 
Teucer encounters the real Helen, he thinks that he is confronted 
with a mimema. Similar is the usage of the word in Euripides, fr. 25 N, 
where a chorus of old men call themselves 6velp<ov inti-qfiara, “dream 
images”. The conceit underlying the metaphor is that old people 
impersonate their former selves, whereas their true identity has dis¬ 
appeared along with the vigor of youth. 

Reflections of the dramatic associations of the words of the fii/xos- 
group are to be found in Thucydides and Democritus. The former 
says of Pausanias (i, 95, 3) that “he appeared to be the personifica¬ 
tion {mimema) of absolute power rather than of military command”; 
i.e. he acted the tyrant, not the general. 

A recorded statement of Democritus, of which the implications are 
most uncertain, reads: ayadov ^ ttvai ^ (iiuftadcu, “one should 
either be good or play at being good” (fr. 39, Diels II 155). Whether 
Democritus had earnest emulation in mind or merely cynical dedica¬ 
tion to appearance, there is in either case a connotation of “imper¬ 
sonation” in the verb 

When the theatrical associations of words in the /xr^Aor-group are 
not close to the surface, these terms sometimes appear to convey 
“the manner in which” and in translations emerge as mere introduc¬ 
tions to similes. Upon closer examination, however, a reminiscence 
of mimicry is always discernible. Thus, in Herodotus (3,32), Cambyses 

31 . Pindar (?) fr. i07a Snell is admirably discussed by Else, 77, and needs 
no further discussion here. As Else puts it: “Here we have a scenario for a 
complete hunting scene: a 'mime' of the hunt. The solo dancer is to mimic the 
actions of the bitch Cf. Roller, A/tmesis 38; Sorbom, Mimesis 62-63. 


wife strips a lettuce of its leaves to illustrate to the king what he has 
done toCyrus: Tavrtjv pevrot Kore av Trjv dpiKiSttefiifi-qaao, rov KvpovotKov 
ino^iXiooas. literally, “you enacted the story of this lettuce, in 
stripping the house of Cyrus”, or “you cleaned out the house of Cyrus 
just as I peeled this lettuce”. Here the emphasis is upon the act of 
mimicry. 

Euripides, HF 992. calls Heracles’ club a fivSpoKrvnoi’ p-ipi^pa, “an 
iron-forging enactment". We should rather render the phrase as "the 
club coming down like a blacksmith’s hammer”. It is to be especially 
noted that the similarity does not lie in appearance—Heracles’ club 
certainly does not resemble a forging hammer—but in the force with 
which it is wielded. 

In line 1298 of the same play, Heracles cries that he will "act out 
fully" (i.e. in eternity) the part of the wheel-driven Ixion in his 
chains: kvI t6v apfioTqXarov 'I^iov «v hfapoloiv iKpup.’^aop.ai, i.e. "like 
Ixion, I shall endure the tortures of chains and wheel forever”. 


B. The Meanings of “Reembodiment" and ‘‘Emulation" 

If mimesis originally meant "enactment” and acting entailed the 
mythical identification of the actor with the persona, then the senses 
of "roembodiment” and "emulation” constitute only a slight meta¬ 
phorical extension of the radical meaning. Yet as mimesis in these 
senses is stripped of immediate association with dramatic practice, 
it falls under a separate heading. Aristophanes uses/xi/xcrcrfiai in Vesp. 
1017-20, where he confesses that he had produced his earlier comedies 
under a pseudonym. He had "assumed {pipeiaBm) the mantic art 
and knowledge of Eurycles” (a ventriloquist) and "delved into the 
stomachs of others to pour forth many comic inventions”: 

p.t.p.rjoup.evos ttiv EvpvKXeovs fiavrduv nal S(d>’0(C»> 
ei’s otXXorplas yaerrepay evSiJy /fcofixuSiKo: ffoAAd xtaadai. 

Here the verb fiipflodui could apply to the second as well as to the 
first figure and may well have been intended to convey both. 

An interesting conceit derived from the notion of “reembodiment” 
•s used by Euripides in Troades 922. Helen, in her highly sophistic 
defense to Menelaus, shifts the blame for the conflagration of Troy 
to Hecuba, who had failed to kill the infant Paris-Alexandros, in 
spite of a dream which warned her that she would give birth to a 
burning torch, Helen therefore calls her abductor SoAoiJ mKpw p.tp.r}pa 
a bitter reembodiment of a torch”. Translations such as that by 
Tradden in the Loeb edition, "baleful semblance of a torch”, muddle 
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the image: it is not possible for a baby to resemble a torch. Rather, 
Paris look Ike place oj the object Hecuba dreamed about. 

A weakened version of the notion of "reembodiment” or "mythical 
identification” provides the meaning of "emulation” or "following 
the example of”, which is the most frequent one in pre-Platonic 
literature.^^ Not surprisingly, this naturalized, almost colloquial 
image is found most often in the plain language of the historians and 
in the less flowery passages of Euripides. Nineteen of these instances 
are so unequivocal that they need no further comment here.“ 
Thcognis, 370-371 (cf. n. 22 supra], makes a play on ftifittaBui, "to 
emulate”, and fianitlodai, "to censure”: (toniewrai 8e (le troAAot ... 
fiifitiadai 8’ oaSelff tCiv aaopiav bwajai. Were these lines authentic, 
they would contain the oldest occurrence of any of the words of the 
^t/xof-group. The passage, however, is almost certainly spurious.^^ 

C. Mimesis as the Imitation of Sound 

There are four pre-Platonic passages in which words of the 
groiip are used to refer to the imitation or reproduction of sound.** 

In the Hymn to Delian Apollo 163. the oldest undisputed occur¬ 
rence of any of the group, the exact meaning of niixflaBou is unclear: 
■ttivToiv S' avBpJiynuiv poyvas nai Kpefi^ahiceoruy fiinfiad' laamv.^^ The 
Delian maidens, in service to Apollo, commemorate in a bewitching 
hymn the men and women of the past (157-161). They know how to 
mneladai the sounds (or voices) of all men, as well as their castanet- 
playing {Kptfi,^aXiaaTvv), or, if the variant reading Pttp.ptxXia(jTvy is 
right, their chattering. Each listener thinks he is singing himself, so 
beautifully does their song fit (ovreo apiv koXt) <rwdfn}pe dotSij). With¬ 
out elaborating on the different interpretations of this vexed passage, 
1 should like to suggest, as the most likely explanation, that the 

22. Cf. B. A. van Groningen’s rendering of pifxtiaBai in Theognis 370 (in 
his note ad he.): “suivre mon example, faire ce que jc fais, m'^galer”. 

23. Her. I. 76; 2. 104; 4, 166, 170; 5, 67, 69; 9, 34: Eur. Hipp. 144; HF 294: 
El. 1037; Hel. 940; Ion 451; fr. 210 N (the last has fKpipflo6at in the sense of 
"to follow the e.\amp!e of exactly"); Democr. frs. 79 and 154 (Diels); Thuc. 
2. 37 . i| 7.63, 3: 67, 2 (dvTJftqiijoiff); Ar. Av. 1285 {iKpipeiadat, as above.) 

24. What makes it especially suspect is the fact that the same play on 
p(up.fladai-fiifitla6ai is found in anecdotes about the painter Apollodorus, 
who lived in the latter half of the fifth century B.C. (Overbeck 1645 and 1646). 
See on the fragment Jacoby, SiUtingsberichle Deri. Ak. 1931, 152; Else, 
Imitation 77. 

23. In addition, note the instance discussed in n. 16 supra. 

26. Else, 76-77; Sorbom, 57-59; Holler, 37-38. 
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nriidcns honor traditional heroes of various nationalities and know 
how to perform their hymns in the dialect and with the accompani¬ 
ment peculiar to the tribe concerned. They impersonate, as it were, 
cuitic performers from different areas. 

Aeschylus, Choe. 564 presents no problems: pipeladcu here clearly 
refers to the imitation of a dialect for the purpose of disguise: thereby 
Orestes conceals his true identity when he returns home. 

.According to Pindar. PyOi. 12, 21, Athena invented the flute in 
order to "recreate” {piptloBeti) the sound of Euryalc’s wailing. 
Pindar, Parth. 2, 16-20 is obscure and probably corrupt, but in any 


case a certain sound (ofipfjwi Kopnov, "a siren’s din”?) is reproduced 
(,xt)i<icrffaO on a lotus flute.*"’ In both of these two instances in 
Pindar, pipdaSai refers to the reproduction of a sound in a different 
medium. 

A significant passage for our argument is Euripides lA 576 - 57 ^" 

^ap^etpa avpi^wv, tppvyioiv 
auAulv ‘OXvpTTov KaXdpois 
ttvIwv 

Sorbom (67) obscures the implication of pip-qpara by rendering the 
passage: "blowing representations of Olympus’ Phrygian auloi with 
your reeds”. The point of the lines is that Paris had adapted tunes 
designed for the versatile aulos to the limited syrinx, thereby pro¬ 
ducing "barbaric” or rustic sounds. 

D. Words of the Mlpos-Group Applied to Static Representation 

In the extant pre-Platonic literature there are eight instances of 
words in the /xl/toj-group applied to representational works of art or 
other static images.*” These occurrences have given rise to the belief 
that the word mimesis could refer to the "copying of appearance" 
even before Plato. I sh.ill attempt to show that this is not the case. 
The eight passages either contain a metaphorical extension of the 
notion of "enactment" or else they refer to the visual expression of a 
notion in symbolic form. 


27. The very fact that Aeschylus and Pindar apply the verb pipehBai 
tnetaphr>rically to the reproduction of sound, suggests that its meaning had 
not yet been diluted to a mere "imitation" of one sound by another, but that 
a connotation of "enactment" still clung to it. Cf. Sbrlxim 60-62. 

28. All eight are listed and analyzed in Sorbom. Since they can easily be 
und there, Siirbom’s numbers are not indicated. 
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a. Aeschylus, fr, POxy 2162, probably from the satyrplay Oeajpol 
f) 'lafxiuaTat?^ A chorus of satyrs carry images of themselves, prob¬ 
ably painted anathemata {KaXhiypairrov, line 16), possibly masks, as 
Mette suggests (165). It is futile to argue, as does Sdrbom, 44, that 
portrait art did not exist in the archaic and early classical ages: the 
point of the entire passage is that the satyrs consider the images 
their virtual doubles; even their mothers would not be able to tell the 
difference (18-22). (Whether this is a literary conceit or a comic 
device is not clear from the fragment.) The line which concerns us is 
II, where the image which each satyr carries is called rd JaiSdAov 

“the mimema of Daedalus; it only lacks 
a voice”. We have already noted Else’s comment on this line: “It is 
the savage gaping at the wonders of photography: mimema denotes 
an exact copying of nature” {supra, n. ii). But what photograph 
ever had a voice? The reference is to the legendary "living images” 
made by Daedalus (cf. Eur, Hec. 838), which are here metaphorically 
conceived as "reembodiments” or living doubles, somewhat like the 
wraith of Helen in Euripides. 

b. Euripides, fr. 57 N (711 Mette). A shirt (xtrwv) is said to be a 
mimema of a Liburnian cloak.“ The citation (Pollux 7, 60) gives no 
clue to the meaning of the fragment, but I very much doubt that the 
shirt is meant to be a replica of, or "meant to resemble”, a cloak (so 
Else. 77-78). How can a shirt resemble a cloak ? More likely, the shirt, 
a plain garment, "has to take the place of” or "do service for” the 
Liburnian cloak, presumably a more luxurious item. 

c. Herodotus 2, 78. This passage, as well as several others in 
Herodotus, does refer to a static representation. However, in each 
case the image is that of a type or general conception, it is not 
"imitative” in the sense of reproducing specific visual appearance. 
Here Herodotus relates that after rich men’s dinner parties in Egypt 
a man shows around what may be termed a memento mort, a miniature 
"wooden corpse in a coffin”, ixffiiffqfiivov « to /xoAioto >cat 

Kui epyoj, i.e. fie[iifn]nfvov "as well as possible, both in painting and in 
craftsmanship”. The point is that the artist had conveyed the notion 
of a dead man and his coffin in as much detail as possible, not that he 
had "imitated” any particular dead man. 

d. Herodotus 2, 86. Here the historian, in an image similar to the 


29. Fr. 17 Mette; c£. idem, Der verlorene Aischylos, Berlin 1963, 164-166; 
Else, Imitation 78; Sorbom, Mimesis 41-53. 

30. Ai^vpviidjs fil/j-Tipa pavSi/rjs xiTiuv. 


foregoing, speaks of “wooden samples of dead men, painted in exact 
imitation” {tiefuiir]p.€va), which are shown to prospective customers 
for their selection. Evidently, these were mock-up mummies, dis¬ 
played in mummy coffins, decorated with paintings in various price 
categories. Here again there is no implication of exact copying, but 
of a symbolic image illustrating an idea. 

e. and f. Herodotus 2,132 and 2, 169. These two passages reveal 
even more clearly that to Herodotus mimesis meant the conveying of 
a notion by visual means, not the reproduction of appearance. For 
both refer to stylized representation. In the first passage, a sculptured 
cow is said to have between its horns “the orb of the sun, represented 
in gold”: d roO 'HXlov kvkXos fte/xt/iJj/ieVo? entOTi xpvtreos. In the 
second instance, the author speaks of a colonnade adorned with 
columns "modeled after palm trees”: ^aaras ... arvXoiat re 

<f>otvlKas rce BevBpta As Sorbom rightly notes (67), the 

columns are "intended to exhibit an idea of palm trees”, not to imitate 
or copy them. 

g. Herodotus 3, 37, This passage is also illustrative of my point, 
because it shows that to Herodotus the mimesis notion contained a 
factor of impersonation or transformation. The author says of an 
image of Hephaestus that it is a mimesis of a Pygmy: nvyy.<xiov 

iari. If the statue "imitated" a Pygmy, it would look 
like a Pygmy, and Herodotus would not have known that it was 
meant to represent Hephaestus. Instead the statue apparently 
represented Hephaestus as a Pygmy, or Hephaestus impersonating 
a Pygmy. 

h. Euripides, Ion 1429. Mimema here also refers to a visual 
representation, but this again conveys a general notion rather than 
an observed optical appearance. Creusa describes a baby blanket on 
which she had embroidered two snakes, according to a custom com¬ 
memorating the serpents which had guarded the infant Erichthonius. 
The snakes were 'EpixOovlou ye rov ndXai mn-jixara, “reminiscences 
of [the snakes of] Erichthonius of old”, not copies or imitations. 
Creusa had never seen the snakes and could not possibly have 

represented their appearance”. 


E. 


Mimesis as Plagiarism 


Aristophanes, Nub. 559, which refers to verbal rather than visual 
'^^presentation, comes closer to conveying a sense of "copying” than 
does any of the eight passages discussed above. In this line, Aristo- 
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phanes complains that rivals have stolen his image of the eels {Equ. 
864-867): raj eiKovi twv ey^eXtojv ras f[ias fiifiovfifvoi. Aristophanes’ 
plagiarists, however, surely did not copy his devices literally. Most 
likely, they stole his idea, but they did not copy or repeat the joke 
verbatim. 

4, Conclusions About the Meaning of Mimesis Before Plato 

The foregoing review of the occurrences of words of the fiifios- 
group before Plato leads to the following conclusions: 

A. The mimesis conception is invariably dramatic; i.e. it always 
contains a connotation of impersonation, reembodiment, dis¬ 
guise or one phenomenon posing as another. Even in its most 
weakened metaphorical extensions, a mimema cannot be a copy, 
only a substitute. 

B, Most often the mimesis notion is kinetic rather than static; i.e. 
the emphasis is on the act of impersonation, especially by means 
of mimic gestures or other movements. 

The common modern translations of mimesis as "imitation” or 
"representation" are sufficiently broad in meaning to serve as an 
acceptable rendering in some passages. However, since they miss the 
nuclear meaning of the word, they are misleading. No single modern 
term can capture the many nuances of mimesis, but I should like to 
suggest “enactment”, not as a translation, but as a parallel to the 
central meaning, from which all others can be derived. 

5. The Direction of Greek Aesthetic Thought Diametrically 

Opposed to Our Own 

The fact that we have no translation for mimesis and must express 
an essentially dynamic notion with terms having static associations, 
such as "representation”, “imitation” and "reproduction”, is 
symptomatic of the incompatibility of our aesthetic thought with 
that of the Greeks. According to my hypothesis, Greek conceptions 
about artistic manifestations, starting out from dramatic notions, 
had a direction opposed to that of our own; we must therefore aban¬ 
don our modern frame of reference if we are to understand the Greek 
approach. Today our aesthetic thinking about the representational 
arts centers around static notions such as composition, color and 
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form and, in general, the relation of the work to the appearance of 
the rnodel.'^' Several art-critical terms discussed in this study,^^ on the 
other hand, are transferred from the domain of music-dance-action 
to that of the static arts." 

Concerning mimesis, by far the most influential art-critical concept 
formulated by the Greeks. I shall attempt to show below, through 
examples, that despite extensions of the notion created by Plato and 
Aristotle, its meaning of "enactment by dramatic means” remained 
basic in the later classical and post-classical ages. 


6. Dramatic Mimesis and Mimesis as a Synonym 
for 'EiKaaiu in Plato 


Plato uses the word mimesis and its cognates in a variety of 
nuances, which reflect his preoccupation with the relationship of 
moilel and imitation, form and shadow, truth and fiction. A survey of 
the variant meanings of the words of the ^i^os-group would be 
lengthy indeed and would lead us too far from our central topic, 
Plato's position as regards the visual arts. Suffice it to say that most 
of these meanings derive directly from those previously attested. 
Thus, e.g. we find in Plato for the first time the verb mixtlaBai applied 
to children and to their natural tendency to imitate adults as part of 
the process of learning and growing up. In the Protagoras (326a), Soc¬ 
rates advocates exposing children to "models” of behavior from the 
past, wa 6 irals jjufi^TCu »cai opty^rai roiovros "in order 

that the child may eagerly emulate them and desire to become like 
them”. Here nifielodat has essentially the meaning of "to follow the 


31. In order to understand the semantics of Greek aesthetic thought, we 
miglu imagine our art-critical notions to be based in ballet—the one major art 
form which produces expression through movement—and to be extended from 
that to the arts of painting and sculpture. 

32. In addition to mimesis itself, ethos {infra Qsfi) and, possibly, 
which means "dance figure" with respect to the choral dance, and "form" or 

outline" with respect to painting {infra 37-38)- 

.. 33 - There are interesting observations on the adaptation of critical terms to 
fiereiu art form.s in Silvio Ferri, "Tendenza unitaria delle arti nella Grecia 
*ntica , Alii della Reale Accademia di Palenno, ser. 4.2, 1941, 3-33, but Ferri 
not recognize the priority of drama in this process. For a post-clss-sical 
•erminus technicus which reflects the transition from the dynamic to the static, 
my discussion of eWpyeia, "visual vividness" {Anschaulichheil) in Rhetoric. 
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example of”, which was already firmly established in usage before 
Plato^ 

I must here restrict myself to pointing out that: 

A. The original sense of mimesis, “the enactment of deeds and ex¬ 
periences, whether human or divine”, was never lost in Plato; 
mimesis is found in this meaning in the Republic as well as in 
both earlier and later dialogues. 

B. The extension of its meaning from "enactment” to "copying the 
appearance of” was made for the sake of the argument against 
poetry, not for the purpose of criticizing the art of painting. As 
Plato puts it himself, "there is an ancient feud between philo¬ 
sophy and poetry”;^* there is none between philosophy and 
painting. 

A few citations suffice to show that the dramatic implications of 
mimesis are present in Plato. In Republic 605c, Socrates uses the verb 
ixi^ieladat for the creation of a dramatic character by an author of 
tragedy,^® In Republic 606c, the expression «V 
clearly means "in comic play-acting”. Most surprisingly, perhaps, in 
Book X of the Republic, in the very middle of the famous equation of 
poetry and painting, we find mimesis specifically defined as "the 
enactment of human deeds”.” Cralylus 423a-b affords a good 
example of tiifitladai used in the sense of "to indicate through 
mimicry", namely by the kind of gesture that a dead-mute might 
make.^ In Book III of the Republic, Plato applies the dramatic 
conception of mimesis to Homer; as far as our sources allow us to 
determine, Plato was the first to connect mimesis with any literature 


34. Grey, Art in the Republic 302, sues a conflict between this view of mimesis 
as a natural aspect of the learning process and a rejection of the arts by Plato 
in Republic X on the grounds that they are "mimetic". I see no paradox here, 
merely two different metaphorical extensions of the same notion. Cf. infra 51. 

35. rraAaia ptw ns hia^pa piXoaopicf rs xai 7ioojTn<37, Rep. 607b 5-7. 

36. ... Tivoy t< 3 v Tpaywborroimv fitiiovfifvou nwi Tali’ r/puuav ti> TrtvOei ovra. 
The point of the passage is that we praise the poet for the laments of his 
dramatic character, whereas in real life we praise the person who suppresses 
his grief. Cf. Cral. 408c. 

37. npaTTOvras, pap-iv, avBpiuirovs pipetrai ij ptprfTtKr) ^talovs ij cKovffioS 
■npd^fis, "the mimetic art, as we say, imitates people in the act of committing 
violent or voluntary deeds", (103c. Similar passages, in which mimesis desig¬ 
nates "imitation of action” are; Soph. 267a; Leg. 655d. 

38. The notion conveyed is that of height, which is e.xpressed by the raising 
of a hand. Kolier, Alimesis 12. renders pipelrjBcu. here as "Gestaltwerdung 
eines Begriffes". 


other than drama.” In order to make the conception fit epic poetry, 
Plato distinguishes between the narrative and the "mimetic”, or, as 
we would say, the “dramatic” portions (i.e. the spoken dialogue) of 
the epos; it is only to the latter that the mimesis theory is applied.'*® 
Plato here attacks the Homeric epos, no doubt because of the exag¬ 
gerated role it played in Greek education, However, he seems to have 
tragic poetry in mind as well, both in this and in related passages. At 
least he refers, rather curiously, to Homer again and again as a 
"tragedian” (Rep. 595b, sgSd and 607a; Tht. 1526), and at the 
beginning of Republic X. he lumps epic and drama together in one 
category. 

The reference to poets in Republic X makes it clear that the earlier 
distinction between "narrative” and "mimetic” passages is now 
abandoned, and that all poetry is considered “mimetic”: in 599C-e, 
Socrates takes Homer and "any other of the poets” to task for not 
imparting useful information; in 6ood, the paradigm for the "mime¬ 
tic” poets is (in addition to Homer) Hesiod. The poet-painter 
equation is developed with this extended view of mimetic poetry 
(including narrative segments) in mind. Homer is likened to “a 
painter who makes a .shoemaker, or what appears to be one, himself 
having no knowledge of shoemaking, for the benefit only of 
those who have no knowledge of it either and look only to colors and 
outlines” (6ooe-6oia). 

The notion of the painter as the producer of a work which is 
"twice removed from reality” [rpiTos «wo tij? oATj^etas, 599*^ 2) is 


39. In Mintesis 06 and 121, Kolier follows several previous critics and argues 
that a mimesis doctrine was current before Plato. Edith Watson Schippers, 
■'Miincsis in the .Arts in Plato's I-aws", Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism 
(1963) 201, holds that the concept was Pythagorean in origin. The latter 
■*? 5 unicnt is largely based on an obscure passage in Aristotle's Metaphysics 
(987I) 11-13). Aristotle seems to say here that the Pythagoreans used the term 
^i mest.f to indicate the relationship of the sensory world to abstract (i.e. 
ptnthmulical) reality. Plato, according to Aristotle, rendered this concept as 
(literally, "{larticipation"; cf. Parm. I32d). On this passage, see 
Cornford, "Mysticism and Science in Pythagorean Tradition", CQ 16 (1922) 
• 43 . and ITiilip, r .4 PA 92 (1961) 466. It certainly does not suggest a literary 
mimesis doctrine- Like Finsler, Poetik 12, I have been unable to 
nd any evidence for such a doctrine before Plato. 

^’lato makes a distinction between "narration" and "im- 

^^onation" {pLfiTiaisV, see Rep. 392d 5-6. A similar distinction is consistently 
^ ntained in the scholia to drama, where "to narrate" (usually i^rfyeiadai) 
^••®cd for narrative passages, pipelaBat for sections involving dramatic 
*®*f^terization. S^e Rutherford, Annotation 156. 
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illustrated in the famous parable of the bed. God makes the Form 
(efSos) of the bed, the carpenter makes a "copy” of it, which is a 
bed, the painter copies its appearance {<fiavTaafia or etScoAoi’) and is 
thus inferior to the carpenter.^' This theory about the art of painting 
involves the extension of the meaning of mimesis to "reproduction of 
appearance”. It is found, sporadically, elsewhere in the dialogues,^ 
but it is most fully developed in Republic X and also in Sophist 234- 
236, another key passage on the fine arts, which will be discussed in 
detail in Chapter 6. As Flashar has noted, it is only in Republic X 
that we find the extension of mimesis from poetry to painting 
explained by what we may term a "transition image” (sgbd-e), 
namely that of the man who holds up a mirror to visual appearance.^^ 
The poet can let his imagination run wild and “make anything”, just 
like a "sophist" {uo<l>iar^s), as Glaucon observes. Socrates then jwints 
out that anyone can do the same with a mirror, producing "shadow 
images”, just as a painter does. 

The poet-painter equation in Republic X is the backbone of most of 
the speculation that Plato was an enemy of the art of painting, or of 
particular kinds of painting. But is the passage really aimed at the 
art of painting? I shall speculate more fully on the aim of Plato’s 
criticism in Chapter 2 and shall here point to only the more obvious 
indications that the true target in Republic X is poetry, not painting. 
First of all, at the outset of the book Socrates states that the purpose 
of the discussion at hand is to elaborate on the pronouncement that 
most poetry should be barred from the republic ( 595 ^)- Secondly, 
after developing the poet-painter equation, Socrates himself warns 
that they should not rely exclusively on the analogy of painting but 
should rather examine poetry on its own merits: "Let us not rely only 
on a probability derived from painting” (603b 9-10).^^ 

The thesis of the inferiority of the painter to the artisan is ob¬ 
viously not to be taken as dogma.^’ If Plato seriously wished to argue 
that Zeuxis had less merit than an artisan, or that Polygnotus 


41. This thought is carried ad absurdum in 599b, where Socrates argues that 
no one capable of producing the object itself, would stoop to reproducing its 
"copy”. 

42. Cral. 424a; Rep. 373b; 395b (in the last passage, serves as a 

synonym for d^opotcoTOTo). 

43. Flashar, Ion no. 

44. fiTj toLvuv ... r<o etxoTi fiAvov moreucraiptv tic r^s ypapiK^S- 

45. Plato’s second reason for the rejection of the "mimetic” arts in Republic 



painted only because he was incapable of producing furniture, he did 
not consistently hold to this opinion. Moreover, in the reincarnation 
myth in the Pliaedrus, 248d-e, the order of merit between artist and 
craftsman is reversed: here we find the creative artist {irot-qriKos ^ tuiv 
iTcpi filfiriaiv ti? aAAo?) ranking sixth in the degree of truth which his 
soul possesses: a low rating to be sure, but one step higher than that 
of the craftsman {h-qpiovpyo^). I must, therefore, conclude that Plato 
developed his conception of the representational arts a.s being "imita¬ 
tive” not in order to brand them as undesirable, but merely to support 
his arguments against dramatic and literary genres. Plato’s views of 
the fine arts did not. in fact, constitute any doctrine or theory. 

The birth of the new mimesis notion in Greek language and thought 
has generally been considered “fatal” or “ill-omened” by scholars, 
not because of any effect it might have had on the development of the 
fine arts themselves—it would indeed be difficult to document the 
correlation between art theories and the practices of artists—but 
because! it strangled any nascent theories of aesthetics which would 
have been more enlightened. Thus Ai>elt argues that Plato's rationa¬ 
listic theory of imitation suppressed the native artistic strain of his 
character.’'® 

VVilamowitz refers to mimesis in Plato as "ein verhangnisvolles 
Wort”.^^ Insofar as these scholars are considering not Plato’s own 
ideas but the form in which they were appropriated by later genera¬ 
tions of Greek thinkers, they have a point: Plato's mimesis notion 
did, indeed, foster a banal view of art as "the imitation of nature"— 
though one might argue that this view would have arisen even with¬ 
out Plato.''* 

When students of the mimesis doctrine attempt to argue back 
from the residue of Platonic concepts in later literature to an inter¬ 
pretation of the dialogues themselves, they are frequently led astray. 
Not only doc-s this line of reasoning cause them to overestimate the 

^ the argument that they appeal to the emotions rather than to reason, is in 
_ ht\ inapplicable to painting. As it hinges on an elaborate pun, I discuss it 
•n t e following chapter in connection with I’lato’s metaphorical references to 
painting, ^ 

^ '^ufsdUe 66; "Das Merkmal der Nachahmung, fiir alle Kunst 

■mmeiid, wird ihr nach dicser Theorie verhangnisvoll”. 

H 7 - Platon 479. 

j notion wa.s probably formulated before Plato: see Democr. fr. B 

It is ^^ 7 - Heracl. fr. B 10, however, appears to be a paraphrase. 

unreliable source, the pseudo-Aristotelian De 
" ”■ (Cf. Keuls, Skiagraphia 15 for the essay’s erroneous passage on colors.) 
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dogmatic content of Plato’s pronouncements on the fine arts; they 
are also led into the error of considering “reproduction of visual 
appearance” as the nuclear significance of the word mimesis whereof 
the meanings “enactment”, “impersonation”, “mimicry” are the 
extensions. In reality, as we have seen, the exact converse is true. 

To what degree it has always been customary to tie the conceptual 
horse behind the cart, may be seen from the opening lines of Ver- 
denius’ Mimesis, first published in 1949: 

It is well known that Plato made imitation the general principle of art. 
Even music and dance are regarded by him as essentially imitative 
arts. [Italics mine] 

We are here concerned with Plato’s thought and not with its dis¬ 
torted reflections in later tradition. Platonic notions have ever been 
analyzed, interpreted, misinterpreted and transformed, and reliance 
on secondary sources is likely to muddle our understanding of Plato 
himself. I shall leave the post-Platonic tradition largely uncon¬ 
sidered, and I shall especially leave out of account Aristotle’s Poetics, 
where the mimesis conception is given an entirely new direction. I 
might note in passing, however, that if Republic X inspired trite 
dogma about painting as “reproduction”, it also formed the founda¬ 
tion for the first attempt in recorded history, in the Poetics, to define 
the common principle of the creative arts. Aristotle did not succeed, 
of course, in formulating a satisfactorily comprehensive definition of 
art, but neither did anyone else after him. The sweeping generaliza¬ 
tions which are sometimes made about Plato, to the effect that he 
definitively branded art as “imitation”, at any rate, appear to 
simplify both Plato’s own thought and the effect it had on posterity.'” 
I shall confine myself to the dialogues themselves, and present the 
conclusion that, in spite of the numerous references to the fine arts, 
especially painting, Plato did not formulate any specific doctrine 
about them, and he did not have any profound knowledge of or even 
interest in them. I thus find myself in agreement with Wilamowitz: 

Es muss ausgesprochen werden, das.s Platon fur die bildende Kunst 
iiberhaupt kein Herz hat ... Er redet von der Malerei oft aber ohne 
wirkliches Verstandnis.*® 

49. To quote one of many: "Die Kunst gilt bekanntlich der antiken Theorie 
durchaus als Nachahmung" (Lippold, re s . v . "Malerei”, 14,894). 

50. Platon 703. 
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7. Mimesis Through Music and Dance 

Music plays a more important role in the dialogues than do the 
visual arts. I cannot here elaborate on Plato’s references to music, 
since they would carry us to a topic quite different from the one at 
hand. However, in connection with my discussion of the mimesis 
doctrine, I should p>oint to the inner conflict of thought which Plato’s 
rejection of the “mimetic” arts entails with regard to music and 
dance. 

If I am correct, mimesis originally meant “enactment by dramatic 
means”, the latter at first constituting an indissoluble combination 
of rhythm, melody, gestures, words and, occasionally, costume. In 
this total concept of impersonation, I failed to discover the domi¬ 
nance of either the dance (as did Roller and Schreckenberg) or music 
(as did Frank, inter alios)}^ In literature, the censorship advocated 
in the Republic would leave only eulogies and hymns to the gods 
(607a). These are not mimetic, at least not in the narrower sense of 
the word, since they do not entail impersonation. Music and dance, 
however, are inherently mimetic, and Plato frequently refers to 
them with words of the /xi/xor-group. We noted above that /xi/xetoflat 
was used for the imitation of a sound in a new medium even before 
Plato. Similarly in Republic 397a Socrates rebukes scurrilous actors 
or reciters, who entertain audiences by “imitating” various natural 
sounds, such as thunderclaps and the noise of wind and hail. That 
music is mimetic in a more abstract sense is recognized in 399-400, 
where Socrates calls for its censorship. The flute is barred from the 
ideal state in favor of the lyre and the cithara. Socrates and Glaucon 
then discuss the “steps” {fidveis), “beats” (pufl/xof), harmonies and 
tones, which they call /xt/iij/iara of the different types of life {400a 7).“ 
In Plato’s mind, nevertheless, the expressive potential of melody 
alone, without accompanying words and gestures, was probably 
limited. At least in the Laws the Athenian states that “it is extremely 
difficult to discern the meaning of a rhythmic and harmonic pattern 
produced without speech, and to determine which of the respectable 

Erank, Pylhagoreer a. 18; "Im Gegensatz zur modernen Anschauung ist 
^nechen die Musik die eigentliche mimetische Kunst”. The matter is 
vseured by the circumstance that the classical Greeks did not have a specific 
word (or music. Cf. my discussion of ethos in music (Chapter 5). 

^52. The speakers proceed to cite the musical theoretician Damon, who had 
•ssociated these "steps” and "rhythms” with certain human frames of mind 
(400b 1-4), Cf. infra 103—107. 
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Ixtfi-qfiaTa it resembles" (66qe 2-4).“ The dance, in Plato’s thought, 
is more unequivocally ‘‘mimetic’’; in fact, in Laws 816, the choral 
dance is defined in terms of mimesis: ‘‘Thus, an enactment of spoken 
words which is produced by means of gestures has given rise to the 
entire art of choral dancing", a 5-6.” The poetry (wotijcrts), which is 
pilloried as twice removed from reality in Republic X because it is 
"mimetic", cannot be separated from its musical and choral com¬ 
ponents. and the latter are as intrinsically “mimetic” as the spoken 
or sung texts. Yet elsewhere, and especially in the Laws, Plato 
assigns important roles to song and dance in the education of the 
young. This contradiction remains a logical crux in Plato’s thought 
and cannot be resolved. As Anderson put it: "Plato's estimate of 
music’s practical worth contradicts his condemnation of the arts as 
twice removed from reality”.’* 


8. The Mimesis Conception After Plato 

Plato transformed the mimesis notion, and many subsequent 
usages of words of the ^r/*os-group can be shown to be directly 
dependent on the dialogues, This is especially true of the literature of 
the second century A.D. which was written under the influence of the 
so-called Second Sophistic. Here we perceive numerous direct echoes 
of classical texts. I cannot pursue Plato’s influence on the writers of 
this period exhaustively, but must content myself with quoting a 
typical example, from Plutarch’s essay De gloria Alheniensium. For 
this work the author apparently read widely in classical texts. (I shall 
cite the essay again in Chapter 4 in connection with the technical 
terminology of fifth-century painting.) In section 346 of this treatise 
Plutarch writes: "You would not. I believe, in your judgment prefer 
the painter over the general, nor would you tolerate that anyone 
would honor the painting over the trophy and the recreation [mim- 
ema) over the truth (dAij^etaj)”. Typically Platonic is the use of the 
word mimema to indicate a degree of relation to truth. 

Despite such Platonizing usages of words of the /it/xo?-family, the 


53. TrnyxaXfiTov av€v Xoyov ynyvofifvov pvdfiov re Kai appoulai/ ytyywaKeiy 
on Tt fioiiXerai Kai onp foiKt rwv a^ioXoywv piiXTjixarwv. 

54. 810 ixlpijais Twv X€yoiitvtov yfvofifyjj t^v op)(T]<mKTp> iSijpy^aaTO 

Teyyrjv a^pttaoav. 

55. Anderson, Ethos 109; similarly Abert, Ethos 12. 


old meaning of mimesis “enactment of deeds”, “impersonation”, 
"emulation”, by no means disappeared after Plato. It is in fact to the 
point of our argument to stress that these meanings continued to be 
basic to the word group and were widely prevalent. 

To begin w’ith a contemporary of Plato: Xenophon shows clearly 
that he understands that mimesis involves a recreation and not just a 
copying of the model, for he makes Socrates say of painters: “by 
making a likeness with colors, you recreate” (Sio ribv 
antiKaCovres fKfUfifiade), Mem. 3, 10, I. 

In Aristotle, despite infusions of new meanings into the mimesis 
conception, the sense of “impersonation” is still present. His famous 
definition of tragedy {Poel. 1449b 24) calls this form of art nlfM}ois 
■npa^ews ... Bpwyruiv. “the enactment of action of persons performing 
deeds”. In Politics 1340a 12-13 comments on the vicarious 
emotions aroused in the audiences by the performance of tragedy: 
<71 8< aKpownevoi ruiv ylyvovrai ... avunadets, “furthermore, 

while they listen, they partake of the emotions involved in the events 
enacted”. 

From later Greek literature I cite a few examples of the occurrence 
of the word mimesis and its cognates in contexts which exclude con¬ 
notations of "copying” and can only be understood in a dramatic 
sense. 

In the romance of Achilles Tatius, (5, 5), Clitophon relates the 
story of Philomela and describes how she communicates with her 
sister by embroidering her story on a tapestry; he adds: kuI fii/itlTai 
1-171/ yhu>TTav 17 y<ip, “and the hand plays the part of the tongue”. 
Clearly only a theatrical connotation is appropriate here. 

Athenaeus, in his description of the hyporchema {i.isd), employs 
mimesis as a synonym for “expression through dance”: Kai iario ^ 
ToiavTT) opxrjais p.ifi7)ms rinv vtto rijr Xt^ews epuTjvevoiXfyoiv TTpayfiaruv, 
and such a dancing performance consists of an enactment of the 
events explained by the words”. 

A very revealing and amusing passage occurs in Athenaeus ii, 
505b, where the author comments on the paradox that Plato, himself 
an author of considerable dramatic talent, banishes Homer and 
dramatic literature from his ideal republic. In this passage, the 
phrase aiJroy S* tov? SjoAdyot/? /ii^ijri/cdirypct^arclearly means: “though 
he himself wrote dialogues in a dramatic style”. Athenaeus here uses 
#“M’?i’«ci7 nolrjais as an expression for “dramatic literature”. 

Athenaeus’ point is well taken. He adds scathingly that Plato 
'^'asn’t even the first author to compose “Socratic conversations". 
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but had adopted the genre. According to another tradition Plato 
modeled his works after the mimes of Sophron.** A modern critic goes 
so far as to call the dialogues "Gesellschaftskomodicn.” Indeed, the 
mimetic aspect of the dialogues stands in sharp contrast with Plato’s 
rejection of the mimetic arts; we have here yet another example of 
the paradoxes in which his works abound. 

One point concerning post-Platonic meanings of mimesis should 
still be made, even though it lends only a negative argument to our 
thesis. The old meaning of “emulation”, “following the example of”, 
which was already well established before Plato, found a ready home 
in the rhetorical literature of the late-classical and post-classical ages. 
Rhetorical and literary-rhetorical training relied heavily on the 
imitation of models, drawn from ‘ the works of canonical authors. 
Words of the pt/xoy-group are regularly used to denote this kind of 
educational “imitation”.®* 

Words of the ^i^of-group are not, however, applied to descriptive 
conventions and exercises, for which rhetorical theory developed a 
varied technical terminology.®® Descriptions of paintings as an intro¬ 
ductory device in speechwating,*" descriptive digressions or «/<(^pa(7«s, 
and other conventional graphic passages indeed constituted, as 
Quintilian aptly put it, "word paintings” {verbis depingerc: 8,3, 63). 
If “reproduction of the appearance of" were at the root of the 
meanings of the words of the ptpos-family, the latter would have 
been eminently suitable to designate descriptive compositions of this 
type; it is interesting to note that they are not used for such purposes. 


56. For the sources (including a new papyrus fragment) sec Haslam, BICS 
19 (1972) 17-19. For a discussion of the "mimetic" qualities of Plato’s own 

work, see H. Reich, Der Mimos: ein lilterarisch-entwicklungs-geschichllicher 

Versuch, Berlin 1903. 388-399. One can argue that Plato himself was aware of 
the paradox between his rejection of mimesis and the mimetic quality of his 
own work: in Leg. 81 id he recommends that very dialogue as reading material 
for the young, but not any of the earlier and much more dramatic dialogues. 
Although The Laws technically still has the format of a dialogue, the role of 
the interlocutor is atrophied, and the work is virtually a prose discourse. 

57. Ernst Hoffmann, Platon, Zurich 1950, 23, a work full of enlightening 
observations. As Hoffman puts it (25}; "es gibt Tiefen, die nur durch die ... 
Komik der Paradoxic darstellbar sind”. 

58. Heinrich Lausberg, Geschichle der Hterariseken Rhetorik, Miinchen 1904 
s.v. "imitatio” 11. 

59. I'or the technical terminology for rhetorical descriptions, see Lausberg 
(supra n. 58). pars. 810-819. 

60. See Keuls, Rhetoric. 


CHAPTER TWO 


painting as an allegory of the phenomenal 
WORLD AND AS A SYMBOL OF FICTION 


The interpretation of Plato’s relation to the art of painting here 
presented is paradoxical: it has been maintained that in spite of his 
many references to the art the philosopher had neither a profound 
knowledge of it nor more than a passing interest in it. In order to 
make the argument stand, I shall have to resolve this paradox and I 
propose to do this by showing that there are several explanations for 
his love of metaphor derived from painting which have nothing to do 
with his taste or distaste for the art. The first question to be answered 
in this connection is why Plato’s metaph5rsical theories are so often 
couched in symbolism derived from the domain of vision. 


1. Why is Eyesight—and not one of the other Senses—Symbolic 
for the Phenomenal World? 

We perceive the phenomenal world tlirough the senses and, in 
Plato’s scheme of thought, this lends a dual aspect to our sense 
organs. To those who are unable to perceive a deeper reality behind 
the sensory impressions, they are shackles which tie them to cor¬ 
poreal existence and the “world of illusion”. To those capable of 
pursuing Plato’s process of learning, which constitutes a gradual 
penetration to ever deeper layers of truth, sense perceptions are the 
first stepping stones of cognition. For both of these aspects of sense 
perception, vision is the perfect symbol. Presenting us as it does with 
a world of shadows, mirror images, optical distortions and other 
illusory appearances, it sums up the world of the “unknowing”, the 
oi'oTjToi. Why, on the other hand, vision also serves as a metaphor of 
cognition is made clear in Republic 507C-509b: it is the only form of 
sensory perception which requires, in addition to sense organ and 
object, a third agent, namely light.’ It is, therefore, a suitable meta¬ 
phor for cognition which requires, in addition to mind and the Idea, 


fay iirf wapctyeinjTat rptrov ... ij t< oifiis ovSev operai ... 507d 12-e 2. 
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the numinous presence of the Good. The sun, universal s5nnbol of the 
intellect, in Plato is the mundane manifestation of the undefined 
(and undefinable) Good. 

As a result of this dual aspect of the sense of sight, we find in the 
dialogues some apparently contradictory pronouncements on its role 
in human life. In the Timaetis, e.g., we find vision hailed as a source of 
cognition: 

The sense of sight, in my opinion, is the source of the greatest benefit 
to us. ... [from our visual impressions] we have derived philosophy 
[(piXoacxpiat ycvor), 47 ^- 

Accordingly, in the creation myth in the same dialogue, vision is 
hailed as the noblest of the senses and the first one to be created (45b). 

The entire Allegory of the Cave is, in fact, a long equation of the 
process of cognition with the faculty of sight. The allusion to the arts 
and crafts, which produce visual objects, is somewhat condescending 
here (“the busy activity of the crafts", rex^at, Rep. 532c), but these 
do have the power to lead the soul "towards the contemplation of the 
best in that which is”, {npos riiv roC aplcnov «V roty oSaiv 6tav, 532C, 
5-6). Hence the power of sight is said to p,ineladai dialectic (532a 
2-3). The verb nintioBai here clearly does not mean anything like "to 
imitate", but it carries its purely Platonic connotation of activity on 
a lower level of validity. 

In the Allegory of the Cave it is the factor of the third agent, the 
source of light, which yields the richest symbolism. The flickering 
shadows cast by the fire in the cave, the blinding of the former 
prisoners when they first emerge into the sunlight, their reluctance, 
once adjusted to the light of truth, to return to the cave to whose 
images they are no longer receptive, all these metaphors stem from 
the effect of light on the eyes. The implication of the above passages 
is that the mind can move from the vision of appearance to the con¬ 
templation of reality. There where this possibility is not envisioned, 
the "world of sight” is synonymous with corporeal existence, and 
"vision" stands for the entire syndrome of mental activities con¬ 
cerned with the ephemeral phenomena of life: 

[The corporeal aspect of existence] should be considered oppressive, 
heavy, earthbound and as belonging to the domain of vision. The soul 
which clings to the element of vision is weighted do^vn and dragged 
back to the world of sight by fear of the invisible ... Phd. 8ic^ 


2. In Phd. 79c 3 the verb oKontiv is used to refer to all sensory perception. 
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Thus, Plato’s “paradox Division" is only an apparent contradiction: 
his works are steeped in the wry admission that, although man may 
seek reality, he is doomed to fall back onto its feeble reflections in the 
world of the senses. True cognition is divorced from sensory perception 
{Rep 507b), yet ultimately “philosophy" is derived from our senses 
{Tim 47a). and it is these w’hich tie us to corporeal existence. 
Plato’s allusions to vision sum up the tragic limitation of the human 
faculty. 


2. HTiy is Painting so Often Illustrative 
of the Phenomenal World? 

It will now be clear why Plato, despite a basic disinterest in the 
aesthetic aspects of the art of painting, refers to it so often to estab¬ 
lish the difference between the phenomenal (unreal, illusory, visual, 
sensory) world and the real (abstract, mental) domain of cognition. 
If vision stands for the world of sensory perception or illusion, the 
representational arts in turn stand for vision, as they are dedicated 
to the reproduction of visual appearance. It is not surprising that for 
this metaphorical use p-iinting served better than any of the other 
visual arts, and is therefore most frequently cited: it is by nature the 
most illusionistic of the arts and crafts in that it provides the greatest 
variation between the matter it uses and the illusion of matter it 
produces. A statue, at least, possesses approximations of the mass 
and dimensions of its model. As Julius Walter put it: 

Die Malerei. die gewissermassen alles, und zwar in der kiirzesten Zeit 
bilden kann, ... bietet dalier des Reispiel fiir die Natur der Nachah- 
mung iiberliaupt.^ 

In this fundamentally figurative process, tastes and preferences for 
individual styles and techniques in painting have no role to play; 
hence Plato can, in the earlier dialogues, speak with equal respect of 
Polygnotus, the primitive, and Zeuxis, the technical virtuoso. Why, 
then, do references to technical devices in painting occur in the dia¬ 
logues, a circumstance which has given rise to the widespread doc- 
tone of Plato’s “conservative tastes in art" and his "distaste against 
>isionistic styles of painting" ? I will attempt to show, especially in 

I 3 - Die Gesckichle der Aesthetik im Altertum, Leipzig 1893, 455. 
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Chapter 6, that technical refinements in the art of painting are of 
interest to Plato only insofar as they themselves have metaphorical 
applications. As is well known, puns, double-entendres, etymological 
allusions and other word games are frequent in the dialogues and one 
discovers new ones at every reading. The technical vocabulary of the 
art of painting was extensive, and Plato used some of its terms in a 
punning manner, exploiting different levels of their meanings, as I 
will argue. The basic tone of the dialogues, however, is colloquial, 
almost homey, and technical jargon is hardly ever introduced for its 
own sake.'* Thus, we find that the most sensational innovations in the 
art of painting, foreshortening and linear perspective, are not even 
mentioned in the Platonic corpus. (In this writer’s view, the entire 
doctrine of Plato’s abhorrence of "illusionistic devices” in painting 
must fall by this token alone.) 

The intricate literary application of some technical terms from the 
artists' workshops (especially the word skiagraphia) will be discussed 
in Chapter 4. However, in order to score my point that Plato’s 
interest in the art of painting was essentially verbal, I would like to 
draw attention to a few puns on its terminology. 


3. Plato's Puns on the Vocabulary of the Art oj Painting 

One of the more obvious plays on words connected with the art of 
painting is that on ypapw, "to draw or paint” and also "to write”. It 
underlies the poet-painter equation in several instances. To cite but 
one case in which the double allusion is emphatic: In Republic 377- 
387 Socrates discusses the "false tales” (ftv6oi pevbeis) produced by 
the poets and told to the young. Whenever an author "creates bad 
images about the gods and the heroes in his composition”, he is ’'like 
a painter who draws things quite unlike those whose likeness he 
wished to draw,” 3776 2-3.’ 

Plato also exploits the double meaning of ypa(f>u3 to illustrate one 
of his favourite arguments, namely the superiority of the spoken 


4. The one unequivocal exception is the phrase ^palvw ojroxpo‘'^“' 
Leg. 76ga 8-9 for which see infra 115-117. 

5. utmtp ypapfvs prjSiv eoiKora ypapwv of? av o/iota ypapai. The 

fact that the passage implies the possibility of go^ likeness should not be 
interpreted to mean that Plato approved of such, any more than other similes 
derived from painting in Republic X imply total rejection of the art. 


word over the written. Writing is a dead version of speech, just as a 
portrait is a petrified rendering of the living creature: 

For writing (ypavv)- Phaedrus, has this unhappy aspect, in which it is 
truly like painting (icuypa^'a). For the creations of the latter, too, 
stand forth as if they were alive, but, if one poses them a question, 
they are solemnly silent. Phdr. 275d.* 

The phrase ypw/ia nai "color and form”, is used frequently 

by Plato, both for visual appearance in generaP and for the art of 
painting, which combines these two elements into an image.® Plato's 
use of the combination probably fostered its establishment as a 
standard phrase of the art.® 

The word however, also means "gesture” or "figure” in 

dance or dramatic performance (LSJ s.v. 7a).It is usually so used in 
the plural. Thus, axVPctTtt along with (tunes )and pwvai (singing 
or recitation, but sometimes used for the total sound effect) are the 
principal ingredients of mousike: "In mousike there are both dance 
figures and tunes’'." 

In some (lassages the phrases pojvai Kai ayjfcctra and xp<.bfiara wat 
• ox^petTu are combined into one, and there ax'opara has to do double 

r duty by serving in both of its meanings, “dance movements” and 
"outlines” at the same time, not unlike the English "figures”. In 
p Republic 476b, e.g. Socrates belittles those who delight in hearing and 
K seeing beautiful things but have no notion of absolute Beauty: "The 
^.lovers of hearing and lovers of seeing delight in beautiful sounds 
P {pwvas) and colors (x/>oa?) and step-forms (ayi^fiara)", 476a 4-6. 
P ax^pma is put at the end so it can serve as a companion to both of the 
^Lprcceding nouns. 


6. The figure of thought is borrowed by tlie fourth-century orator Alcidamus, 
On the Sophists 27, ed. Hadermacher, 1951. 

' ?■ 75 l>l Oorg. 465b and 4746; Leg. 668e and 797c. 

8- As e.g. in Crat. 432b 6-7. 

^ 9 - The question whether "form" or "color" should dominate in painting 
OKanic a perennial topic of debate (cf. my discussion of the rivalry between 
■ ^ hasius and Zeuxis in Chapter 5), Art critics were still choosing sides in the 
* century: "If you sing at all. you must sing sweetly; and if you 

our at all you must colour rightly. Give up all the forms, rather than the 
^^htvst part of the colour”. (John Ruskin, The Elements of Drawing, London 
»» 57 . 197). 

in *a° npas Tov avXov dpyetcrfloi, Xen. Symp. 7.5; 

m Af. Pax 

11 . oAA (V yap poxMjt-KTj Kai ayjpara ptv Kai pihrj «i'«<rTti’, ... Leg. 655a 4-5, 
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A passage in the “linguistic” dialogue Cratylus in fact suggests that 
this dual function of the word oxwa might have fostered, in Plato’s 
mind, the extension of the mimesis concept from a dynamic to a 
static meaning. In 422-423 Socrates and Hermogenes are exploring 
the relationship between a word (name) and the thing it names. 
Socrates notes that a deaf-mute could communicate the notion of the 
word by gesture (by piifieladcu, 423a 2). Hence they tentatively con¬ 
clude that a word is a mimema in sound of that which it designates, 
b q-io. 

But Socrates has afterthoughts. He observes that there are 
basically only two kinds of mimesis, that by mousike (rendering this 
term as “music” confuses the sense of the passage) and that by 
painting (;) (lev iiovoiK-q, ypaj>iK^, d 9). The objects of these two 
kinds of mimesis are irpayfutra, "events” or "objects” (the word can 
mean both): of these, all have "sound and form”, but only some have 
color: 

tcrrt TOtf TTpaypaai tpwvfj Kui ffXW** xal V* wsAAots, 

423d 4-5 

The passage is hard to comprehend, because everything which is 
visible has both form and color. The thought process behind the 
strange pronouncement seems to be that Plato automatically associ¬ 
ates mimesis with drama, hence the dynamic notions of "sound and 
figure”. The static concept of color is brought in as an afterthought 
and must be thought of as coupled with axijffx, "form”, now trans¬ 
formed into the meaning of “still outline”.'^ 

An interesting case of play on the different associations of words 
(always staying within the realm of the visual arts) is Plato’s use of 
the word ^801/^, "pleasure”. If I may be allowed to anticipate the 
findings of a later discussion, in Chapter 4 I will argue that the tech¬ 
nical term skiagraphia, frequently used by Plato, referred to a tech¬ 
nique in painting in which sharply contrasting dots of color were 
applied in juxtaposition, something not unlike pointillism, albeit 
probably using larger color units. In a key passage to be quoted there 
{Rep. 586b-c), the mutual intensification which these dots undergo 
(at least when observed from close-up) is likened to that of the 
pleasures (ijSoi'at) and pains (Aiwrat) of life, which, in one philosophical 

12. The notion of bridge between the dance and painting is 

echoed in Plutarch, QConv. 9, 15, 2. 
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yiew are contingent upon each other and intensify each other 
through contrast. 

This view of pleasure and pain as relative, or mutually condition¬ 
ing and the corresponding notion that, therefore, one must con¬ 
stantly weigh the measure of pain and pleasure ensuing from each 
line of action, we usually associate with the teaching of Epicurus, 
However, Plato already refutes this notion, not only in the Republic 
but also in the Philebus and the Gorgias, and we must therefore 
assume that it was already established doctrine in his lifetime. The 
theory probably stemmed from Democritus,'^ whose unidentified 
shadow flits across many pages of the dialogues, Plato, as we will see, 
contrasts these “relative” or mundane pleasures with his view of 
absolute, "pure” (/ca^apet) pleasure which is not contingent upon 
pain.''* In these refutations Plato rejicatedly uses the simile of con¬ 
trasting colors to illustrate the "opposition’s” view of the nature of 
pleasure and pain. 

Why did Plato select the simile of colors? It is, of course, a very 
appropriate image and, as I will try to make clear, it was founded on 
more .scientific understanding of the simultaneous contrast of colors 
than has heretofore been imputed to the Greeks. It also gives the 
' philosopher a chance to play on the double, or rather triple, meanings 
of Kadapoi;, “pure”. “Pure” he calls the absolute pleasures which are 
independent of pain,'* (They are KoSapal Xvrrcuv, “free from pain”, 
Phil. 51b 6-7). With regards to colors or paints Kctdapo^ means “un- 
mixed" and Plato repeatedly calls "pure" colors superior to mixed 
ones {infra 67). Thirdly, of course, the word Kadapos has mystic 
associations: it can mean “ritually pure” or “sacred”. 

However, the pleasure-color equations in Plato have still deeper 
layers of meaning. Among the Ionic philosophers the word ijSofij was 
^gularly used in the sense of what we call savor, i.e. taste and smell 
combined, (as attributes of objects, that is, not as human faculties).'* 

r 

• 3 - See Hemocr. fr. B. 235 (Diels II, 192), which advocates judicious 
moderation in carnal pleasures in order to curtail'the ensuing pains (AOmxO. 
longing and deprivation. This is what we have come to consider Epicurus' 
balance of pleasures and pains” (Diog. I-aert. lo, 121; 128-129). 

* 4 - On Democritus as the unnamed sparring partner of Plato, see Chapter 8. 
the antithesis of "pure pleasure” versus "relative pleasure”, ex- 
^«sscd through the metaphor of the leaking vessel in Plato and Lucretius, see 
euls, iPa/er Comers 30-34; 107-1:2. 

O especially the index of Diels s.v. (Bogrift; Entstehung); LSJ s.v. II. 

^*®to's reference to -^Sov^: Alf Hermann, Untersuchungen zu Platons 
ujfassung von der Hedone .... Gottingen 1968. 
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Heraclitus, fr. B 67 Diels, provides the clearest instance (here ijSov^ 
apparently means smell only). The philosopher observes that "god 
takes on different manifestations, just like fire which, when mixed 
with [different kinds of] incense, takes on a name according to the 
savor (^8ov^) of each”. 

Colors and riBovai, or savors, sum up the principal aspects of 
sensory perception through which we experience the material world 
(sound being of an ephemeral nature, and the sense of touch rarely 
serving the purposes of cognition). Hence the combination 
TjSovttt, “colors and savors”, appears to have been a standard phrase 
for cognition by means of the senses in the fifth century B.C. 
(Anaxagoras, fr. B 4; Diogenes of Apollonia, fr. B 5, Diels). 

Thus, when Plato likens the ^Sovat of the "opposition” to juxta¬ 
posed colors, he surely expects his readers to pick up the allusion to 
the philosophical usage of the word. The result is a slightly derisive 
undertone in his allusions to the doctrine of the "balance of pleasure 
and pain”, since the sensations of our nose and taste buds are the 
more mundane of our sensory experiences.*’ It also explains why in 
Philebus 51a ff., where Plato exalts his own conception of pure 
pleasure, not adulterated by pain, he includes among his sources of 
such pleasure "most smells” (twv 6 an<jjv t«j TrAeioras, b 4). This is a 
strangely trivial allusion in the context, but it becomes understand¬ 
able in the light of the philosophical meaning of the term ^Soinj in 
other authors.*® 

Our knowledge of the critical and technical vocabulary of the fine 
arts in Greek is most imperfect. Nevertheless, I believe we can safely 
state that none of the other visual arts could have provided Plato 
with an equally rich source of metaphor. The most complicated word¬ 
play on the fine arts in the dialogues is that on skiagraphia, literally 


17. Cl. Gorg. 494, where Socrates derides the concept of life as a continuous 
chain of needs and their pleasurable fulfillments. He carries the view ad 
absurdum by applying it to a man with an itch, who reaches fulfillment by 
scratching, and "not only of his head” (4940). 

18- Another possible pun connected with the art of painting may be present 
in some passages where Plato uses the word papy-aKov for "paint" (Rep. 420c, 
Pit. 277c). (He also uses -gpdipft.) <f>dpp,aKov is a normal word in this sense (LSJ 
s.v. III). Yet its basic meaning is "drug" (whether healing or noxious), and 
Plato possibly implies that painters "intoxicate" their viewers with an illusion 
or reality. This is certainly the case in Empedocles fr. 23, 3, where it said that a 
painter’s colors (pappaxa) produce "deception" (ajrdnj). For ^appaKOv as a 
metaphor for the into.xicating charm of literary composition in l-findar and 
Gorgias. see Flashar, Ion 71. 
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"shadow painting", which we have here somewhat anticipated, but 
w'hich must await more detailed examination in Chapter 4. 


4 - 


Plato's Metaphorical Allusions to Painting 
not Always Unkind 


If Plato’s allusions to painting are often metaphors for the pheno¬ 
menal world, this does not always mean that they are unkind to the 
art The world of sensory perception is inferior to the ideal one, but it 
is not evil: the faculty of vision, as we have seen, is an evil only to 
those who lack the ability to perceive beyond it. Thus, in a state¬ 
ment which may be taken to sum up Plato’s feelings about the arts, 
Socrates in Republic X maintains that all mimetic artists (wan-a? toi)? 
I pifxriTtKovs) are a plague {Adi^rj) only for those who do not possess an 
' antidote {^pyMKOv) to them in that they know them for what they 
are ( 595 ^).” 

There are in the dialogues allusions to painting as a metaphor for 
the plu-nomenal world (as there are to the faculty of eyesight) which 
are by no means |)cjorative. In Phacdo 110b, e.g., the colors of the 
painters are called "samples” or "illustration.s” (Btlypura) of the 
perfect colors of the heavenly domain. 

In Republic 500-501, in a prolonged simile which is full of double 
allusions, the ideal philosophers-lawgivers are likened to "painters 
who use the divine model” (of rw ffetep napceSelypari ypwfievoi 
5 ooe). 2 o The significant point of comparison in the passage is the 
tabula rasa: the lawgiver must wipe the slate clean of previous legis¬ 
lation and start out from new concepts, as the painter cleans off his 
iSfsanvas before starting on a new work. The comparison of the law¬ 
giver to the painter is flattering to the latter, if anything, but should 
not be construed as implying approval of the art anymore than the 
^milcs of Hook X aim at its rejection. 

The allusion to a “divine model” does imply that here the 
possil)ility is at least envisioned that there is more to painting than 
Were 'copying of appearance”. So does Republic 472d, where 
Socrates conjures up a painter who produces an “ideal portrait” by 


* 9 - ^er<Jenius, Mimesis 23, also considers this a fundamental pronounce¬ 
ment on the mimetic arts. 

PAd. iiob-c, where the colors of the painters are said to give some 
of the colors of the ethereal world of tlie blessed. 
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combining the best features of several models: he thus creates a 
figure more perfect than any living person, but is, Socrates says, no 
worse a painter for that (it isn’t implied that he is a better one, 
either).*' 

Critics who interpret these passages as revealing a taste for 
"idealizing art" (or even abstract painting)** seem to be insensitive 
to the drift of the argument in each case. It is exactly because Plato 
has no pronounced tastes in the art itself that he can mold his allu¬ 
sions to fit the purposes of the arguments at hand. In contexts of 
mimesis, the painter is a mere copier of appearances. Elsewhere he 
may produce as close a shadow of the divine order as exists in the 
material world. 


5. Painting as a Metaphor for Poetic Piction 
and for Rhetoric 

The perennial piciura-poesis equation was not originated by Plato: 
Simonides already gave expression to it.*^ The very word for 
poet, n-otTjTTjj, literally "maker", must have induced the equation and 
Plato's paraphrase for the painter noiijrris ^luaiv, "maker of animals”, 
(Soph. 234a) is so natural that it hardly constitutes a pun. 

The equation wmefes-poet-painter (and its variant minutes- 
rhetorician-painter which constitutes the argument of the Sophist), 
on the other hand, as I have argued in Chapter i, entailed the almost 
paradoxical extension of the term mimesis from "enactment through 
dramatic means" to imitation in the static sense or "reproduction of 
the appearance of”, Plato, so it seemed, originated this expansion of 
the words of the /ii/xoy-group. 

The m/»ie/rs-poet-painter eejuation in Republic X aims at justifying 
the rejection of the mimetic arts in ioto on the well-known two 
grounds: because they are "twice removed from truth” {rpiros aito 
T17J cEAij^ciaj, sggd 2) and because they appeal to the emotions, rather 
than to the rational part of the soul (t 6 AoytcrTotdt' or 6 Aoyia/id?) • 

21. The passage merely brings out that the artist's visual model may be a 
composite of different impressions, as does Republic 488a, where Socrates 
mentions painters “who paint ram-deer {rpayeXapovs) and the like, making 
mixtures". The concept of the "composite beauty" was apparently a literary 
tnpos before and after Plato: Gorgias, Helen l8: Xenophon, Ment. to, 3. 
Dion. Hai., J)e imil. Ill, 0 , p. 203 edd. Usener-Radermacher; Lucian, Jmag. 6- 

22. Cf. the samples of scholarly opinion in the matter in Chapter 3- 

23. Pint. A/or, 34(>f and QCont'. 9, 15, 2 (Fr. 86 Edmonds). 


fact the mimetic art “destroys reason” (dn-dAAuoi to XoytariKov, 605b 
-g) In order to develop his famous scheme of the three levels of 
reality of Republic X (The Idea, the Object made by the craftsman 
after the Idea, and the painted Image made by the painter after the 
Object). Plato argues that the craftsman is capable of using an 
abstract model but the painter is not. The former thought is also 
expressed in Cratylus 389b, where Socrates maintains that the 
carpenter who replaces a broken weaving stand does so not after the 
discarded object but after its eidos. In Republic 601 a craftsman is 
said to produce the reins and bit of a horse, whereas a painter merely 
depicts them, being essentially ignorant of his theme. In the absence 
of knowledge, all he can do is paint so as to please the equally ignorant 
mob (olov paiverai koXov elvai Toty TroAAoiy re nal clboaiv, 602b 

2-3). The argument, of course, leads up to the diatribe against 
Homer, who writes about subjects of which he has no essential 
knowledge, such as medicine, warfare and government. The literary 
equivalent of the craftsman in the equation is not specified, but 
presumably he would be a philosopher who writes with true know¬ 
ledge of his subject matter.*^ 

As Cassirer has (winted out. with regards to the fine arts, the 
argument is not very convincing:** there is no intrinsic reason why 
the painter should not be familiar with his theme, nor is he any less 
likely to use a mental model than the carpenter, if anything more so, 
The treatment of the visual arts in the simile, moreover, conflicts 
with the passages quoted above (Rep. 472d and 5ooe), where the 
possibility of a mental model is contemplated, and also with Gorgias 
5030 5. where the painters arc classed with other "craftsmen” 
{ 8 r)iiiovpyo!), namely architects and shipbuilders and, like them, are 
said to prcKlucc a "suitable’ and harmonious order”. In fact, the 
image of the three levels of reality is used in the argument against 
poetry, for which painting is mere simile; it should not be interpreted 
as an earnest pronouncement on the visual arts. 

The second argument against the mimetic arts, namely the objec¬ 
tion that they aim at the irrational part of the soul, is introduced by 
means of a typically Platonic play on words. Plato contrasts the 
painter’s preoccupation with the appearance {(j>dvTaap.a) of his 
***odels, including the optical distortions to which vision is prone, 


f Sophist, on the other hand, the equation of painter and sophist is 

'“Uy worked out. Cf. infra 111-115. 

* 5 ' Ridos und Eidolon 16. 
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against a more objective form of cognition, which aims at establishing 
the nature of the phenomenal world through weighing, measuring 
and calculation (ro fierpeiv kccI apidpeiv KOI laravai, 6o2d 6).^® When 
that approach prevails, Socrates argues, ‘‘there rules in us not that 
which appears greater or lesser or more numerous or heavier, but that 
which calculates {XoYiodp.evov) and measures and weighs”, d 7-9. 
''Calculation'* (to XoyiariKov) is then said to be a faculty of the soul 
(e 1-2), and "that part of the soul which trusts in measure and cal¬ 
culation (Xeryiapos) would be its best”, 603a 4-5. If we now recall the 
earlier part in the dialogue where the tripartite division of the soul is 
stated (Xoyiap. 6 s-XoyiartK 6 v. reason or intellect; Bvixos: spirit or 
emotions; imdvfilai] drives, 439d-e), we see that in Plato’s rejection 
of the fine arts a subtle blending of the two meanings of XoyiopAs has 
occurred: with respect to painting it means "calculation”, in con¬ 
nection with poetry it means "reasoning faculty”. 

It should be noted, with regard to the argument that "mimetic art 
destroys to XoytariKov", that in neither reading is it truly applicable 
to the art of painting: although painting may ignore measurement, 
it docs not “destroy” this faculty, nor can it be said to appeal 
characteristically to the emotional part of the psyche. Music and 
drama do, indeed have the power to induce emotions, but the repre¬ 
sentational arts mainly appeal to a contemplative temperament and 
have, in fact, always been primarily the domain of a mental elite. A 
painting does not have the power to seduce, to persuade or to en¬ 
rage.*"' The argument is clearly designed with poetry in mind, and 
illustrated with analogies from painting through clever wordplay. 

6, Which Type of Mimesis a’fls Plato’s Real Target? 

There can be no doubt that the true target of the critique of the 
mimetic arts in Republic X is poetry, conceived in its peculiar blend 
of tragic and epic genres, as we have noted before. It is equally clear 

26. Measuring, counting and weighing are recurrent symbols for exact 
knowledge in Plato. So also in Charm. i66a-b, Euth. jb-c and Phil, 556. Cf. 
Rurkert. Weisheit 3Q0; Schuhl. Platon 38 n. 2. On subject passage in the 
Uepttblic see Combrich in Ithision in Nature and Art, edd. Gregory and Com- 
brich, London 1973, 193-244. 

27. The legends concerning the emotional impact of works of art—especially 
the arousal of erotic desire—concern primarily sculpture, so e.g. the I*\-gmalion 
story and the legends which grew up around the Aphrodite of Praxiteles at 
Knidos. 
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that the point of the miwe/rs-painter-sophist equation in the Sophist 
■ the rejection of the rhetorician, as the entire dialogue constitutes a 
t for the definition of that practitioner. The equation of the 
Sophist is worked out with tighter logic than that of Republic X; 
since it contains concrete allusions to an optical device in sculpture 
and painting, it will be discussed in detail in Chapter 6. What con¬ 
cerns us here is the striking similarity in imagery and conceptual 
content between the corresponding passages in Sophist and Republic 

X. 

A basic distinction between the visual appearance {pavrourpa) of 
an object and its material reality (i.e. its true dimensions) underlies 
both similes. The notion of the superiority of the craftsman over the 
fine artist is present in the Sophist (266c). as well as in the Republic. 
In the Sophist the first point of similarity between the sophist and the 
painter, whereby the extended simile of rhetoric and representational 
art is introduced, is that both "profess to be able with one art to 
make all things” (234b 5-6). Thus it is said of either one that he is a 
“magician and creator of the illusion of reality” (235a i). 

in Republic 5960, too, there is talk of the man who is able to create 
“all kinds of tools, and everything that grows out of the earth, and all 
living creatures”.*® Adeimantus calls such a man “an altogether 
amazing sophist” {navv Bavpaardv ... aopiarriv, d l). Illustrations of 
this wonderworker are the man who walks around with a mirror, 
"creating” images of the visible world, and the painter.*® 

In the passage cited as an epigraph to this book the work of the 
painter (here, of course, a symbol for the rhetorician's craft) is called 
“a house ... fashioned like a human dream for the waking (otxt'ac ... 
ofoe ovap avdpujiuvov iyprpyopootv cmeipyaapivrjv, 266c 8-9). How is a 
sophist’s discourse a "daydream”?*® The meaning of the simile 
becomes clearer when we consider it together with a parallel passage 
in the Republic, 476b-c. Here "lovers of listening and looking” 

*8. Is Plato here thinking of the mythological persona of the artist (as in the 
^gnialion myth) who does not produce likenesses but rivals creation itself? 
Cf. ((ombrich. Illusion 93-95. 

* 9 - The conceit of the mirror image is also used in the Sophist (239d 7). 

30- (jould. Hostility 86 , connects Plato’s discussion of dreams as the fulfill¬ 
ment of suppressed desires (Rep. 57ia-572b) with the argument against the 
c arts. There is, however, no direct reference to art in this passage. More 
levant is Gombrich's illustration of Plato's views on art by the curious 
in Euripides’ Alcestis (348-352), where Admetiis declares he will take 
n im.igc of Alcestis to bed with him and embrace it (Illusion 126). Here we 
'■e, not suppressed desire, but the conscious cultivation of an illusion. 
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<f>lXrjKOOl Kdi <^tAo0€a/x€voi), who “delight in beautiful sounds and 
colors and forms and all things crafted out of such’’, and who con¬ 
sider beauty of outline but not Absolute Beauty (to KceAoi'), are said 
to live in a dream.^* The activity of the sophist is obviously drawn 
into the same category as that of the other “wonder makers’’.^^ The 
similarity in imagery between the two discourses leads us to look for 
a common mental process which in Plato’s view links the function of 
the poets to that of the sophists.'” If we now consider Plato’s refer¬ 
ences to the “pleasure of mimesis" (the “skilled and charming type of 
jest”, mimesis is called in Sophist 234b), it appears that Plato is 
exposing a whole world of pleasurable sham, including the skill of the 
sophist who by the floweriness of his language seduces the listener 
away from consideration of the merit of his argument, and including 
the literary products of the imagination to which we give the name 
of fiction, and which have such mysterious appeal to man. 

Some references to popular culture in Plato have an almost con¬ 
temporary ring: they create the impression that Plato foresaw our 
modern world of facile entertainment and of thought control by image 
association. The rhapsode Ion of the dialogue of the same name is an 
actor of the Stanislawski school. Although ignorant of literature, Ion 
is able to summon tears when he recites a pathetic passage and when 
he enacts fear his hair stands on end (535c). When he can make his 


31. Plato'sconceit of the domain of sensory perception as a dream world was 
adopted by Rudolf Steiner, ChnsHanity as Mystical i-acl and the Mysteries of 
Antiquities (transl. from the German), New York 1961. 114; "For the spiritual 
event-s are supersensible and pictures whose content is reminiscent of the 
material world are not in themselves spiritual, but are merely an illustration 
of the spiritual. Whoever lives only in pictures, lives in a dream”. 

32. 'I'hese references to the connection between art and dreams recall Phaedo 
6od, where Socrates relates that earlier he had been urged in his dreams to turn 
to the writing of poetry. He had resisted the appeal, he states, because he was 
not jivdoXoyiKos (61b 5). As the argument at hand aims at establishing the 
superiority of logos (rational account) over "fiction" (^tuSos), Socrates 
reminiscence is quite natural, but the intriguing question remains why Plato 
represents him as writing poetry in his cell while awaiting execution. See on 
this question Grube, Plato's Thought 182. 

33. In the Republic, Plato's customary preoccupation with rhetoric is some¬ 
what overshadowed by his interest in the role of poetry in society, hence it 
not seem a propos to identify the prisoners in the Allegory of the Cave with 
sophists, as does Hamlyn, "Eikasia in Plato's Republic”, Philosophic^ 
Quarterly >958, 22; "the position of the prisoners in the cave is not that of the 
ordinary man but that of a sophist like Protagoras ..." There is no need to put 
a name-tag on the prisoners: they represent all those who are shackled to 
illusions and misconceptions. 


because he 


audience cry. Ion laughs (“all the way to the bank”) 
knows he can count on money (5350 4-^).” 

The sense of sight and the one art which relates exclusively to 
vision painting, furnish Plato's favorite metaphors for everything 
which he considers relative, transitory and deceptive. 
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The ton is discu.ssed in greater detail in Chapter 8. 



CHAPTER THREE 

OTHER VIEWS OF PLATO'S RELATION 
TO THE FINE ARTS 


Before developing my own views on the role of painting in Plato’s 
thought any further, I should first present some previous scholarly 
opinions on the subject, with some comment as to how they relate 
to my own.' 

The principal questions which are raised in scholarly discussions 
of Plato’s relation to painting and sculpture are the following: 

1. Do the philosopher’s references to the fine arts reveal a 
hostility towards them, whether innate or springing from 
reasoned rejection ? 

2. Do his remarks on painting and sculpture reveal any preferences 
or specific tastes? This includes the much debated question 
whether or not Plato could conceive of or advocated an art 
which takes as its model not a visual object, but the object’s 
Form or eidos. 

3. Can we discover any alteration in Plato’s outlook towards the 
fine arts during his long lifetime and, if so, to what can we 
attribute the change? 

To recapitulate (and, in part, anticipate) my own views: I have 
argued in Chapter 2 that I do not find in the dialogues any evidence 
of hostility against the fine arts themselves, nor of any specific pre¬ 
ferences in style. I will point (in Chapter 7) to some expressions of 
gratuitous scorn for the art of painting (as distinct from those 
passages in which the art serves the purposes of metaphor) in the 


1. This survey does not presume to include everythinR of significance tha 
has been said on the subject or even all opinions which 1 have digest^ while 
preparing this study (there are some further citations of scholarly opinion m 
Chapter 6 in connection with the present analysis of shiagraphia). The 
graphy on Plato has become too unwieldy for any inclusive treatment. It has 
also proven impractical to present in each case the foundations for the ar^- 
ments cited. W. J. Oates, P/a/o's View of Art. New York, 1972. has no signin- 
cant bearing on the topics here discussed and is therefore not cited. The roos 
recent study of the subject is Demand, Painters, which stresses the variety of 
Plato's viewpoints. 
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1 later dialogues; I will, however, associate these little "diatribes", not 
J with any stylistic trends contemporary with the dialogues, but with 
C movement to incorporate the study of painting on a mathematical 

J in general education. I see in the dialogues no indication that 

J Plato seriously examined the relationship between a painting and its 
I model. The passages cited by critics to prove that Plato upheld an 
1 art which relates to the eidos of its model are invariably metaphorical 
■ and deal with topics other than painting. Such a notion, moreover, 
\ would violate the metaphysical scheme of reality, propounded by 

I Plato in the works of the middle period. Objects are material mani- 

O festations of Forms: at least the Forms of objects should, therefore, 
B have some visual properties. Plato's "reality’’, nevertheless, is 
fl essentially conceptual and abstract. The manifestation of a Form in 
an art medium which is exclusively visual, painting, is not con- 
ceivable in this context. 

The opinion that Plato rejected the art of painting as frivolous and 
corrupting is almost universal among those scholars wIkj have dealt 
specifically with aesthetic aspects of tlie dialogues and widespread 
among those who have studied the philosopher’s works from a more 
^^Kgeneral consiiectus. W'c have, however, already noted Wilamowitz’ 
^B view {stipra 28) that Plato was not truly preoccupied with the visual 
arts, although this .scholar docs not make it clear whether, in his 
opinion, he rejected them insofar as he had any interest in them. 
Georg FiiLslcr. in his justly famous Platon und die arislotelischc 
Poetik.^ also holds that Plato’s references to painting are essentially 
W metajfhorical only and do not express taste or criticism.^ 

M Several scholars do find indications in the dialogues that Plato 
advocated an art directly dependent on the eidos and believe that he 
Bwcorned most of the art of his time as falling short of that function. 
K. Idasch e.g. cites in support of this view Republic 401c, a passage 
l&vhirh recommends that the young be surrounded by works of arts to 
instill notions of harmony in them, and Republic 472d (quoted 


2- I.eipzig 1900. 12-13. 

3 - 0. M. A. Grube likewise stresses the fact that Plato calls on the art of 
^iniing mainly as a source of examples, but he nevertheless holds that the 

e ajihors derived from it are derogatory; "We may, if we wish to stress the 
point, say that Plato had an unfortunately low idea of that particular art" 
i. ^ Thought 190). According to Grube Plato blames artists "liecause all 
holding up a mirror to nature” (188). but does not articulate the 
'on thnt "an artist might imitate the Forms direct" (206). 


f 
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supra. 41-42 and n. 21).“ In the latter passage Socrates entertains the 
possibility of an "ideal portrait”, i.e. a representation more beautiful 
than any single model. 

J. Tate in several articles also espouses the notion that Plato dis¬ 
tinguishes a “good” mimesis, which copies the eidos, from a "bad” 
mimesis which copies a visual model.* Tate leans heavily on Republic 
5ooe (also already noted, supra 41). in which lawgivers are likened to 
painters who "use a divine model”.® What, in Plato’s mind such a 
painting might look like, he does not indicate. H. F. Bouchery like¬ 
wise believes that Plato upheld an art which copies the Idea.’ 

To the scholars who hold that Plato envisioned an art modeled on 
the eidos rather than on the eidolon we should probably add B. 
jowett, because this is the inference to be drawn from his translation 
of Republic 484c; this admittedly difficult and ambiguous passage is 
sometimes cited to bolster such an interpretation of Plato’s views 
and therefore warrants some discussion. Before citing Jowett’s 
translation, we should consider the context of the lines. The argument 
concerns the criteria for the selection of the guardians. It is agreed 
that they should b(“ chosen from those who “know reality” (cyptoMTa? 
...TO ov. d 5-6). ("Reality” in the context of the Republic should, of 
course, be taken to mean underlying or abstract reality.) Socrates 
regards as blind those citizens who, as he says; 

are in fart bereft of knowledge of the reality of each thing and have no 
clear model in their soul and are unable, like painters, looking away 
for the truest aspect {tis to oAijSeWtrrov ano^ivovres) and con¬ 
tinually having reference to it and examining it as accurately as 
possible, in this fashion to enact, if need be, in this world what is 
lawful concerning beauty, justice and goodness, and to guard and 
preserve the existing order. 

In this simile the "seeing” person, who is the potential guardian, is 
likened to a painter: he uses his understanding of reality as a constant 
point of reference in his mundane governing role, just as a painter 

4. Ars 270. Similarly C. Cavarnos, Philosophy anil Phenomenological lie- 
search 13 (1953) 487; "... he recognizes an art that is concerned, instead, with 
univcrsals” [rather than with "improper objects"]. Cavarnos restates his view 
in Plalo's Theory oj Fine Art, Athens 1973. 

5. CQ 22 (1928) 16-23; ibid. 26 (1932) 161-169: The New Scholasticism 12 
(1938) 107-142. For a similar view see Villanueva, Perficit 2 (1969) 230- 

6. Like Kinsler, I do not consider such metaphorical passages indicative of 
any judgment about fine arts. As noted, the main point of comparison in the 
lawgiver-painter simile is that of the tabula rasa notion, but the passage may 
also contain a pun on the concept of ethos in the state and in the art of painting, 
cf. injra 108-109, 

7. Kunst 125. 
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lets his eyes move back and forth between model and canvas, so as to 
achieve accurate likeness. As I interpret the passage, the painter, as 
usual is brought in merely by way of illustration; the phrase etj to 
aXrjOf'aTctTov is worded SO as to be applicable to both painter and 
prospective guardian, and, with regard to the artist, merely describes 
his search for the most characteristic feature of his model. If, how¬ 
ever one renders to oXrjdeoraTov as “the absolute truth”, as does 
Jowett, inter alios: ’’as with painter’s eye to look at the absolute 
truth and to that original to repair”, one adds to Plato's text the 
implication that a painter can have reference to the absolute Reality, 
j e the eidos of his model, rather than to its visible appearance. I 
believe the latter reading constitutes a misinterpretation of Plato’s 
intent.® 

E. 11 . Gombrich is also among those critics who believe that Plato 
conceived of an art which copies the eidos: as evidence he quotes the 
famous "conservative passage” in the Laws (6560) where Plato 
praises the unchanging canons of Egyptian painting,® 

To this interpretation it must be objected that iconographic 
stereotypes constitute the reduction of visual experience to tradi¬ 
tional patterns for the purjwse of communication. Unlike human 
laws, for which they stand as a simile in subject passage, they do not 
ineorixirate a transmitted insight into the true nature of things. How, 
then, can they be closer to the eidos than realistic visual appearance? 

D. R. Grey notes that there is a conflict between Plato’s pro¬ 
nouncement on the role of art in education {Rep. 401a), which in¬ 
volves mimesis in the sense of "the emulation of a model”, and the 
mimesis doctrine concerning the nature of the arts in Republic X.'® 
He wonders "why Plato should adopt two theories of art in the 
Republic which arc incompatible with one another, the mimetic 
theory and the educative theory”, 302. Grey holds that both applica- 
tion.s of the mimesis notion are anterior to Plato and that he adopts 
them indiscriminately without observing their inner contradiction; 

wliat Plato seems to be doing in adopting the educative theory as 
well as the mimetic is to advocate a return to the artistic practice (but 
idealized) of the previous century while accepting the theory behind 
that of liis own.'* 


8- ^ also (Iriibe, Plalo's Thought 188. 

9 - Is it too much to infer that Plato saw in the conceptual style of Egypt a 
approach to the art of the couchmaker who imitates changeless ideas 

c than fleeting appearance?" {Illusion 126). 

Art in the liepublic. 


II. Ibid 
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Gombrich does not cite Plato’s advice to surround the young with 
works of art and craft, but his comment on the role of painting in 
modern education is quite appropriate to the apparent dichotomy 
in the philosopher’s thought on the subject: 

But tlie very idea of this license [i.e. on the part of tlie young to dabble 
in painting], presupposes the belief that art is a kind of fool’s paradise, 
a realm of phantoms where we develop our dreams, the belief, that is, 
tliat aroused the protest of Plato.'^ 

D. Gallop tries to resolve the apparent contradiction between the 
rejection of the art of painting and the frequent reference to it for 
the purpose of metaphor. For him the matter is “simple”: 

Socrates is no ordinary painter, but a philosopher artist. ... As such, 
he depicts the Intelligible ratlier than the visible world ...'* 

A considerable number of scholars (including all the authors of 
detailed studies of Plato’s reference to the fine arts known to me) 
attribute to the philosopher a basic hostility to the visual arts and 
connect this antagonism with specific developments in the arts, 
especially in painting, during his lifetime.'^ These scholars trace a 
growing hardening of Plato’s outlook on the visual arts through the 
dialogues and connect this change in attitude with the introduction 
of what are generally called “iilusionistic devices”: foreshortening, 
linear perspective and the breaking up of flat color surfaces.'* In this 
view, Plato was a lover of archaic simplicity in a time of virtuoso 
technique and, as it were, embarked upon a crusade against new¬ 
fangled methods for the simulation of visual reality.'* Those who up¬ 
hold this thesis generally believe that Plato preferred the art of the 
fifth century B.C. over that of the fourth, with regard to both paint- 


12, Illusion 119, 

13, "Image and Reality in Plato's Republic", Arckiv fiir GeschickU der 
Philosophie 47 (1965) 115. 

34. Sorbom, A/mesjs 162, on the other hand, raises a brief objection to the 

view of Plato as an enemy of specific techniques in painting. 

15, Cf. Gombrich, Illusion 116: "The very violence with which Plato de¬ 
nounces this trickery reminds us of the momentous fact that at the time he 
wrote, mimesis was a recent invention". 

rb. As Gould, Hostility 73. points out, the view of Plato as an enemy of the 
"decadent" trends of his own time, once prevalent with regard to poetry M 
well, is seldom heard any nvore in that context; with respect to painting it still 
prevai Is. 
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jng and sculpture.'"' We will quote several of these opinions in Chap¬ 
ters 4 ^ connection with specific techniques in painting 

developed in the fifth century, but will here stress the wide diver¬ 
gence of opinion as to what taste in art lies behind Plato’s hostile 

pronouncements. 

The basic argument of Plato’s rejection of contemporary painting 
is phrased as follows by Bernhard Schweitzer: 


ein wescntliches Motiv fiir die veranderte Haltung lag in der 
bildenden Kunst seiner Tage selbst ... [Die] Richtung der Kunst 
kcnnzeichnet sich am deutlichsten durch das Eindringen der 
Kaumperspektive ... Als zweites Moment trat bald die Darstellung 
von Kdrper- und Schlagschatten hinzu.’* 


As a result, Schweitzer, 25, attributes to Plato a pronounced pre¬ 
dilection for the earliest painter of great fame, Polygnotus, who went 
down into history as a byword for archaic technique.” In sculpture, 
according to this scholar. Plato preferred Phidias (as is presumably 
evidenced by the praise of that artist in Meno qid). Schweitzer does 
not comment on the circumstance that a preference for Polygnotus, 
the primitive in techniciue and i'lhographos}° and Phidias, the idealist 
and technical perfectionist, would make an odd combination indeed.*' 
Pierre-Maxim Schuhl imputes to Plato an archaizing taste with 
regard to both sculpture and painting (though it is not quite clear 
what the author means by the "ancients” of these arts); 


PliRon parait done bien opposer—qu’il s'agisse de peinture ou de 
.sculpture—les anciens aux modemes.” 


W. J. N’ordenius** and R. Bianchi Bandinelli, on the other hand. 


>7 These views lean on expressions of conservatism in the dialogues, such 
as "( iiiitigp from any state except from an evil one we will find to be by far 
the most treacherous thing Leg. 797d-e, and the aforementioned praise 
of Egyptian conservatism in painting (ibid. bsbe). 

«8. Plalon S3. . s V . , 

> 9 - Quint. 12,10.3; cf. infra 103. 

20. As the concept of ethos is here interpreted [infra 100-104), "expert in 
oraniatic expression". 

2 >. Schweitzer also associates Plato with the spirit of Attic geometric 
pottery, ibid. 15, 

22 . Platon 13. Cf. ibid. 22. 

23 (•reek art ... in Plato’s time was .showing an increasing tendency to- 
... He sharply criticizes iilusionistic art, which through a skilful 
oi perspective and polvchrome tries to create the impression of a second 

«^'n'->l." 2o|. ■ 
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argue a rejection of contemporary trends on Plato’s part mainly in 
the domain of painting.” Ernst Pfuhl maintains that Plato rejects 
the painting of his own time, not only because it is visually deceptive, 
but also because it is lacking in moral purpose.*® 

M. R. G. Steven” and A. W. Byvanck*’ hold that Plato rejects not 
the art of his riper manhood but that of his youth, in other words that 
of the last third of the fifth century B.C. Steven, in a much-quoted 
article, finds in the Platonic corpus evidence of a "condemnation of 
Athenian art of the late fifth century’’ and “appreciation of Pelopon¬ 
nesian art of the early fourth century" (149). without explaining 
what the latter art is exactly, nor how Plato expresses his admiration 
for it. Byvanck is even less specific. Neither one of them indicates 
why Plato is whipping a dead horse, nor why his antagonism against 
the art of bygone years increases in later life. 

T. B. L. Webster argues that Plato objected to the emotionalism of 
contemporary painting as well as to its illusionistic aspects.” Webster 
cites the justification of censorship of the mimetic arts in Republic X, 
where these are accused of appealing to the emotions rather than to 
the intellect, I have upheld the view that this objection, as well as the 
entire argument in which it occurs, is essentially concerned with 
poetry and drama. However, if one maintains that Plato does feel the 
same way about painting—an unlikely assumption as it is not an 
exalted art—one would have to show that "emotionalism’’ was 
indeed a dominant aspect of the fine arts in the philosopher’s time 
(as it clearly was of drama), and this Webster fails to do. 

Two scholars have noted, in all of these theories which attribute 
Plato’s pronouncements on painting to some form of judgment in the 
art, a fundamental logical error. They argue, as I have, that the meta¬ 
physical nature of the mimesis doctrine precludes any preferences for 
specific styles. The very reason painting is called upon is the fact that 


24, "Durch das i’roblem der Wiedergabe eines Objektes im freien Rautn 
stellt die griechische Kultur die Auffassung der bildenden Kunst in eine vollig 
neue Situation ... Die neuc .Auffassung ... wurde von Platon nicht in ihrer 
Tragweite erfasst. Sein Kuiistideal bleibt mit dem archaischen verbunden. 
{Plato 426-27). 

25. Jdl 25 (1910) 20 n. 25: "Obwohl Platon die Illusion verwirft und eine 
Tendenz fordert, ...”. 

26, Plato and the Art 149. 

27. Kunst 459. 

2k Critics 9. 
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't is always and incurably "illusionistic”.” As Erwin Panofsky put it: 

Plato 'verdammte die perspektivische Konstruktion] schon in ihren 
bcscheidenen Anfangen weil sie die "wahren Masse" der Dinge 
verzerre. und subjektiven Schein und Willkur an die Stelle der 
Wirklichkeit und des vo/xos seize. ...” 

R G. Collingwood expressed even more clearly the incompatibility 
of the mimesis doctrine with any interest in specific styles or trends: 

it would show the greatest ineptitude in him that he should pick a 
quarrel with art as a whole on metaphysical grounds when he really 
only wanted to tiuarrel with contemporary art on aesthetic grounds.*’ 

In later years, however, for reasons which are not clear. Collingwood 
reverted to the dominant view of Plato as an enemy of contemporary 
art.** 

What seems to me bizarre reasoning is applied to the subject by 
H. J. M. Broos. This scholar does not see Plato as an enemy of 
“illusionistic" styles, but believes that he finds fault with the whole 
art of j)ainting for aiming at mere visual resemblance rather than 
concentrating on essence.” Yet he holds that Plato condemns one 
illusionistic device, namely skiagrapkia (light-and-shade effects com¬ 
bined with perspective, as interpreted by Broos, 114). Plato refers to 
this technique ten times, mostly metaphorically, in what Broos 
believes is a disparaging fashion. Plato’s dislike of the technique, 
according to this scholar, stems from the fact that it does not provide 
close-up resemblance.” In other words, Plato rejects painting in 
general because it creates mere resemblance, but criticizes one 


29. We might note once again the difference between painting and sculpture 
in this respect- A sculptor can approximate the proportions of his model; the 
jme between model and fac.simile may even be erased today, when an old pot¬ 
bellied stove or junket! metal is exhibited as art: the model has become the 
work. Painting, on the other hand, is always "mimetic’’ in that it communi- 
Wes meaning through an acquired code of communication. One must learn to 
read" painting of any style or age. 

3 °. Perspektive 290. 

31. Mind (>925) 169. 

'' hat Plato wanted to do ... was to put the clock back and revert from 
of the Creek decadence to the magical art of the archaic period 
the century”. The Principles of Art, Oxford 193S, 49. ("Magical", by 

e author s own definition, means "intended to arouse emotions".) 

33 - Plato s Beschouu'ine ran Kunst en Schoonheid, Leiden 1948, passim. 

34 - Ibid. 18. 
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particular style even more because it does not create sufficient resem¬ 
blance. 

Ernst Cassirer, in his enlightening essay Eidos and Eidolon, 
stresses the antithesis in Plato’s thought between notions of beauty 
in the phenomenal world and his concept of abstract or absolute 
Beauty. Cassirer sees in the dialogues an increasing intensity of con¬ 
demnation of the visual arts, which he correlates, not with any outer 
event or cultural tendency in Plato’s age, but with a deepening of the 
philosopher’s own idea of Beauty; 

Je holier daher die Idee der Schdnheit riickt, um so tiefer sinkt fur ihn 
jetzt die Schale der nachbildenden Kunst herab.^* 

Cassirer’s point that Plato in the middle and late dialogues is pre¬ 
occupied with the notion of Beauty is well-taken, but the author does 
not show convincingly that this tendency is responsible for any 
hostility against the fine arts. 

The antithesis of phenomenal beauty and the abstract concept of 
beauty which Cassirer underscores is clearly basic to Platonic 
philosophy. (Cf. e.g. the previously quoted passage in the Republic, 
476b-c, where he who recognizes beautiful things but not Beauty is 
said to be a dreamer.) However, if we are to associate Plato’s scornful 
treatment of the art of painting with this quarrel between mundane 
and Absolute Beauty, we will have to show that Plato considered it 
or the visual arts in general a prime exponent of mundane beauty or 
at least a dominant alleged source of it. The beauty of works of art is, 
at least loo.sely, acknowledged in the dialogues,^ but nowhere does 
the philosopher dwell on its inadequacy as compared with absolute 
Beauty, as he does with regard to natural objects. Plato comes closest 
to pitting beauty in art against to koXov in Philebus 51c, where 
phenomenal beauty is said to be inferior to that of geometrical forms. 
Even here, however, living creatures (Cwa) and their painted represen¬ 
tations {^toy/)oi^Tj/iaT«) are casually lumped together to form the one 
rubric of visual ])henomena. In fact, Plato does not appear to have 
pondered the specific nature of beauty in man-made works or even 
to have observed that it is of a different order from that of the visual 
world in general. Hence, as Panofsky has noted, there is in the 
writings of the philosopher not even the germ of a theory of art 
aesthetics.'*'' 

35. Eidos imd Eidolon ^i. 

36. Cf. the passages quoted in Chapter 7, infra 118. 

37. Idea 2. 
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\iso in connection with Cassirer’s view that Plato considered art 
in inadequate expression of Beauty, it should be pointed out that the 
more scornful passages on painting do not occur in discourses on that 
abstract notion. The Diotima speeches in the Symposium contain some 
of the key statements of Plato’s concept of the ideal Beauty;-*® here 
it is not works of art that are used as paradigms of mundane beauty 
but "bodies” (uw^Ta). The progression of learning, which is to lead 
to the comprehension of Beauty, is to begin there {levai em rd KceAd 
awfiara, 2ioa 5-6). From there the young are to turn their minds to 
“beautiful compositions” (koAoi Adyot 210a 9), and thence to the cog¬ 
nition of the beauty (or goodness) of “institutions and laws” (to iv 
lots eViTijSfdpaff* iccti rots vofiois 2 I0C 3-4), which prepares them for 
the knowledge of Beauty (to (foAdi-) itself. 

There is even in the Symposium a possible intimation (the only one 
in the dialogues) of the concept of the “divinely inspired” fine artist 
or craftsman, whereas elsewhere this notion is applied only to poets, 
In 203a Diotima distinguishes the “daemonic man” (Soufiovios 
from the “banausic one”. The Saipdno? man is he who is "wise” 
{oo(f> 6 s) with regard to the spirits (Sof/xove?) who mediate between gods 
and men; he is, in other words, in touch with the divine. The “banau¬ 
sic man” is “wise in other respects, about skills and crafts”, i.e. only 
in these. The implication of the passage is that it is possible for the 
craftsman to be Baiixovios, and he is banausic only if he is bereft of 
wisdom alwut the divine. In 209a Diotima refers to a category of 
.artisans {btjfuovpyol) considered “inventive” (eupeTc^coi), whom she 
defines as capable of imbuing their works with “wisdom and the other 
forms of e.xcellence” (ppoi^aiv »fal rr/v dX\r}v dper^v). The category of 
the "artisans” is vague, but appears to include practitioners of all 
arts and crafts. At any rate, as Schweitzer observed,** the notion of 
the “inventive artisan” resembles the modern concept of the creative 
artist. 

Thus, we find some of Plato's most positive utterances on the arts 
in a context dealing with absolute Beauty. Inversely, some of his 
more derogatory comments on painting occur in the Laws, where the 
general tenor is practical and compromising. I cannot, therefore, 
follow Cassirer in his conclusion that the distinction between 
phenomenal and absolute beauty in Plato is responsible for his hostile 

38. Including the locus classiciis on Ihc “high seas of Beauty", to ttoAlp 

... Tof? koAou, 2iod 4. 

39. Platon 53. 
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pronouncements on the fine arts, as illuminating as I find the 
modern philosopher's comments on the antithesis. 

Strange as it may seem, among the studies here considered which 
are devoted specifically to Plato's relation to the fine arts, only that 
of R. C. Lodge lays special stress on the aspect of Plato’s thought 
which may be said to underlie all his thinking, namely his pre¬ 
occupation with paideia, the improvement of man at all stages of 
life and within the social order.Lodge's study, while not always 
felicitous in its phrasing, contains valuable insights: 

... for the over-arching aesthetical judgment which takes account of 
wider, contextual values, the entire question is: Are these (archaisms, 
embellishments, distortions or what not) functional in the life of the 
model city} If so ... they are aesthetically correct.^* 

In other words, according to Lodge, Plato is essentially concerned 
with the social and educational function of the fine arts, not with 
artistic goals. These words from Lodge deal with Plato's views of the 
fine arts as expressed in the Laws, but are equally applicable to his 
outlook in general. We will find ourselves in essential agreement with 
Lodge in Chapter g, where it will be argued that, insofar as Plato has 
any genuine interest in painting at all, it exclusively concerns the 
role of this art in education. 

40. Plato's Theory of Art, I.x)ndon 1953. 

41. Ibid. 228. 
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I. Introduction 

The painted pinakes from Pitsa in the National Museum in Athens, 
dating from about 535 B.C.. have at last been briefly published.’ For 
the latter part of the archaic age we now have the important testi¬ 
mony of the paintings from the Tomb of the Diver at Paestum,^ Our 
knowledge of the art of the early Hellenistic age has been greatly 
enriched during recent decades by the important tomb paintings at 
Kazanlak. Bulgaria, and Lefcadia in Northern Greece.^ For the 
classical Greek age, however, during which the art of painting clearly 
underwent an explosive development, the monumental evidence is 
still minimal. The parallel ceramic arts can throw only a dim light 
on the history of Greek painting. Although vase painting may give 
some clues to pictorial techniques and iconographic conventions 
common to both arts, it is probable that, since it consists essentially 
of drawing, it suffered a decline as a result of the flowering of paint¬ 
ing.'* Thus, when we note that during the Peloponnesian w'ar, i.e. 
during Plato’s youth, Attic red-figure vase painting developed a 
penchant for preciosity and mannered poses, we need not conclude 
that the same was true for panel and wall painting: the two arts 
appear to have parted company at that time. There is, in fact, a 
natural rivalry between drawing and painting, and during the fifth 
century B.C. the development of techniques for the breaking up of 
K)lid color surfaces and the simulation of depth caused the eclipse of 
drawing as the principal expression of graphic genius. 

As a result, for our understanding of Greek painting of the classical 
we are thrown back primarily on the literary sources. These are 

•- Orlandos, EA.'t s.v. ''Pitsa”, with an illustration after a water color. 

2. Napoli, Tuffalore. 

3 - On the paintings at Kazanlak see Verdiania, AJA 49 (1945) 402-415; 
Micoff, haianldk. Asan Vasiliev, Das anlihe Grabmal bei Kasanlah, Sofia 
^ 59 : I-judmiia Shivkova. Das Grabmal von Kasanlah. Recklinghausen 197.V 

n Lefcadia, Karusu, AM 76 (1961) 98-101 and Petsas, Taphos. 

4 - As argued by White, Perspective 9-:i- 
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fairly plentiful but mostly post-classical and problematic. Especially 
vexing for the purpose of this inquiry, as we are trying to establish 
correlations between Plato’s thought and the development of styles 
and techniques, is the fact that the chronologies of artists' lives and \ 
activities are unreliable. Nevertheless, in this and the following ] 
chapter, I propose to present the evidence briefly: I will argue on the I 
basis of the literary sources that the view of Plato as a bulwark of ) 
conservatism against contemporary “illusionistic” innovations is not f 
defensible. As far as our sources allow us to determine, the major 
advances in the conquest of the third dimension in painting and in 
the realistic rendering of surfaces go back to at least a generation 
before Plato. Nor is there any evidence that illusionistic devices 
developed earlier were applied in Plato’s lifetime with greater diligence 
or skill than before. 

The paintings of the Tomb of the Diver, dated at 480 B.C., are 
approximately contemporary with the fioruit of the first great figure 
in Greek painting, Polygnotus, and one of them, reproduced in Figure 
3, will be discussed in the following chapter in connection with that 
artist’s reputed skill in the representation of ethos. They bear out the 
literary sources,* which indicate that the painting of the early f 
classical age was essentially contour drawing and achieved almost no ' 

illusion of depth. As the other fine arts of Greece were already well- | 
developed by the beginning of the fifth century, painting might be 
considered a relative newcomer: it clearly rose to great heights of | 
perfection in the shortest span of time. 

All of the fundamental techniques in painting, such as the different 
forms of perspective, color gradations, and the overlaying of colors, 
were acquired during the classical age. (As will be shown below, some 
of these advances can be traced through the literary sources, others 
must be assumed from their appearance in the Hellenistic age.) As 
Gombrich points out, it was the classical Greeks who established 
what he calls a basic relational cryptogram in painting, namely the 
practice of creating depth by darkening remote areas and highlight¬ 
ing prominent ones, both over the basic hue of the object depicted.* I , 
will argue that they also developed patching, i.e. the technique of 

5. See e.g. Quintilian’s comment on Polygnotus, 12.10,3. The author speaks 
of the artist’s "flat coior" {simplex color) and holds that he provided a mere 
promise of the future of the art. 

6. Illusion 40. Pliny describes this scheme a.s follows; "... omnes quae volunt 
emineiitia vidcri, candicanti faciant colore, quae condunt, nigro N.H. 35 * 

127. For a reference to the scheme in Greek see Ps.-I-onginus, Subl. 17,3. 
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imulating depth and color gradations by applying small areas of 
contrasting colors.'' 

\5 a result of these staggering advances the art of painting soon 
became ubiquitous in the Greek world and acquired a position of 
dominance in the Greek critical thinking about the representational 
arts in general. I must here restrict myself to the interest in the art of 
painting manifested in the dialogues of Plato. It should, however, be 
pointed out in passing that none of the other visual arts developed 
equally close ties with tiu- literary and rhetorical disciplines. Its 
critical vocabulary became closely linked to that of the belles lettres 
and. in the Greco-Roman age, a number of conventions tied together 
the arts of painting and of literary composition.® Painting was the 
onlv representational art ever to be incorporated in a scheme of 
general education, a phenomenon for which the evidence will be 
presented in Chapter 9. 

There can be no doubt that the art of painting "set itself apart”, as 
Pliny puts it,’ from that of drawing in the later fifth century B.C.. i.e. 
painters learned in some manner or manners to .simulate the tremu¬ 
lous hues, endless color variations and triple dimensions in nature. 
There are three categories of techniques available to the painter for 
the creation of color gradations. One is the continuous mixing of 
colors to create nuances, the fundamental method in later ages, 
which re<]nircs the use of a palette or similar device.Another is 
the overlaying or siqxrposition of paints (called glazing if translucent 
colors arc used). The third method entails the breaking up of .surfaces 
into small areas of pure color which, when viewed from the appropri¬ 
ate distance, are not perceived separately by the eye but blended on 
the retina." Tiie latter |)rocess is referred to as optical fusion or 
optical color mixture, 

7 - In my a.nic\cSkiagiapkia 1 develojwd the thesis that this is the meaning 
of the Greek skiagraphia in its original, technical sense. The principal argument 
*s here presented again, in shorter form, as it is fundamental to my view of 
Plato s relation to the art of painting. 

8. See e.g. the discussion of ethos in drama and painting in Chapter 5. 

9 - "... se ars ipsa distin.xit", N.H. 35,29. 

to. I-or the post-Hellenic age, the use of something like a palette (but 
Without the thumb-hole) is atte.sted by the monuments: see Bliimner, Tech- 
y 1 ^ • 430 and n. 3, Figs 08 , O9 and 70. It is not clear from the representa- 
ons whether the artist blended his colors on the palette. No word for the 
‘•evice is known in either Greek or Latin. 

This is the technique which I hold to be identical with that which 
weeks called skiagraphia. 
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I will briefly present the (mainly literary) evidence for the develop¬ 
ment of these techniques, as well as for the principal types of pers¬ 
pective (foreshortening and linear perspective). Since they are 
referred to in a key passage in Plato’s Sopkisl, I also propose to 
examine (in Chapter 6) the evidence for the so-called “optical pro¬ 
portions”, adjustments to the dimensions of the human body to 
offset optical illusion, a scheme attested for oversized statuary and 
possibly also adopted in painting. I will place the development of 
these devices in chronological relation to Plato’s lifetime and try to 
determine with which of them he was familiar. 

It will emerge that the fundamental advances in the technique of 
painting were ail made in the second half of the fifth century B.C., 

i.e. well before Plato’s creative period. During the first half of the 
fourth century B.C. the art of painting clearly flourished (although no 
longer primarily in Athens), but no fresh technical innovations of 
importance are attested. Instead there is a drastic change in the 
social function of the art, emanating primarily from the school of 
painting in Sicyon. I believe that this historical outline of the 
development of painting suffices by itself to refute the common view 
of the philosopher as a crusader against contemporary illusionistic 
innovations in the art. 

To anticipate briefly our findings as to Plato’s awareness of the 
innovations in painting: there is no clear mention of any form of 
perspective in the dialogues. If Republic 523b 6 (discussed injra 80) 
does, as most scholars hold, contain an allusion to perspective—it 
may just as well refer to the diminution of objects from a distance in 
ordinary vision—it is an oblupie one, which docs not specify which 
of the many kinds the speaker has in mind. Foreshortening is 
certainly not mentioned in the texts, neither is any other technique 
for the simulation of depth such as aerial jierspective or simple 
diminution in space. The three-tone relational cryptogram may be 
mentioned in Laws {infra 115-117). There are a few references 
to the mixing of pigments by painters, and a short excursus on 
scientific color theory {Tim. 67c-68d), the latter highly erroneous. 
Plato’s principal interest in painting is expressed in his ten references 
to the skiagraphia technique, but not, as I will argue, because he had 
any like or dislike for this method of painting but because he uses the 
term as an intricate metaphor for his view of absolute reality. In all 
we will conclude that, although Plato refers to painters and painting 
incessantly, he reveals only a minimal technical understanding of the 
art. 
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Of the different types of perspective, foreshortening was the first to 
be mastered: as the vase paintings reveal, the first experiments with 
the technique were made in the sixth century and its principles were 
fully understood by the middle of the fifth.That this difficult 
technique was the first to be developed should probably be attributed 
to the fact that early drawing and painting concerned itself primarily 
with the representation of persons and animals, to which foreshorten¬ 
ing is mainly apiflicd. From this preoccupation, in fact, the art of 
painting derived its Greek name ^uiypapia. No technical name for 
foreshortening is known either in Greek or Latin. 


3. Linear Perspective 

Although the paintings of the Tomb of the Diver at Paestum are 
provincial and may not constitute a close parallel to the con- 
tcmjiorary art produced in the great Greek centers of painting, yet they 
give some idea of how two-dimensional paintings from the early fifth 
century could be: there is almost no depth, either in the representa¬ 
tion of the persons nr of the furniture.'* Linear persjjective was 
developed, naturally enough, in connection with the painting of 
backdroj)5 for the theater and because of this retained the name 
aKT]voYpa<f>ia.'^ (This term also kept its original meaning of “stage 


12. Richier, Perspective ^o-^z. 

i.^. Pliny makes an awkward but unmistakable allusion to it: "Earn primus 
[scil. I’ausias, invenii picturam, qiiani po.stea iniitati sunt multi, aequavit 


nemo. .Ante omnia cum longitudinem bovis ostendi vellet, adversum eum 
pinxit n<in Iravcrsiim, et abiinde intelligitur amplitudo.'’ X.H. 35.126 
Apparently neither Pliny nor his source knew of u technical term for it. (Pliny’s 
attribution of the invention to Pausias, a Sicyonian painter of the late fourth 
century li.C., is obviously incorrect.) Pottier, liPG 11 (i8<j8) 384, and I’ollitt, 
■dr/1 rilicism 319, and Terminologv 76. 108 n. 8, among others, sugge.st that 
the word katagrapha used by I’liny, 35,36, means "foreshortening", Sellers, 
Pi'Mv s C hapters 101, n. 16, take it to mean "profile image” in this pa.ssage. 
The latter, quite clearly, is the meaning of KcrraypapTi in Plato, Sytnp. 193a. 

' 4 - Interestingly the preliminary sketch of the North panel, which is not 
visible to the naked eye (see Napoli. Tuffatore Fig. 91), shows the couches in 
rudimentary perspective. 

• 5 ' -Arist. Poet. 1449a 18 represents the only occurrence of this word in 
vla.s.sical texts and here it might simply mean "scene painting". It is therefore 
I>os.sibIe that linear perspective in Plato's time was known by some other term, 
^rhap.s aKTivaypapla {infra 66 and n, 26). Whatever term was used by 
gatharchus. Anaxagoras and Democritus in their treatises, it is not found in 
Plato. 
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painting”, or “painted prop” as, e.g. in Plutarch. Aratus 15. 2.) 
Vitruvius reports that it was developed by the stagcpainter Agathar- 
chus for Aeschylus.*® 

Namque primum Agatharchus Athenis Aeschylo docente tragoediam 
scaenam fecit et de ea comincntarium reliquit. Ex eo moniti Demo¬ 
critus et Anaxagoras de eadem re scripserunt, quemadmodum oporteat 
ad aciem oculorum radiorumque extentionem certo Uko centra consti¬ 
tute ad lineas ratione naturali respondere. 7, Praef. 10 

As Aristotle (Pod. 4, 1449a 18) credits Sophocles with the introduc¬ 
tion of aKrivoypa<i>ict (i.e, presumably backdrops painted in perspec¬ 
tive) into the theater, it is generally held that Agatharchus worked 
for both tragedians, hence was active about 460 B.C.*’ An Agathar¬ 
chus painted the walls of the house of Alcibiades: if this was the same 
artist he was still practicing in the latter part of the century.'® 

An interesting and much debated question is whether the ancients 
ever discovered the true principle of linear perspective, i.e. the single 
vanishing point of all parallel receding lines, which seems so obvious 
to us because wc are used to photographs. \’itruvius gives two 
definitions of the technique, the one we have just quoted and another 
one.'* Neither one settles the controversy because his wording, 
probably translated from a Greek text, is ambiguous. Erwin Panofsky 
noted that several vase paintings and some wall paintings from the 
Greco-Roman age feature multiple vanishing points along a central 

16. It is not possible to translate this pas.saBe without entering into the 
argument concerning its literal meaning (cf. infra n. iq), which would not be 
to our purpose. As Uichter, Perspective 26-28, points out, vase painting reveals 
rudimentary linear perspective well before the time of Agatharchus. For the 
full literary evidence .see ibid. 58-61. 

17. According to Webster's reading of the Vitruvius passage, Agatharchus 
did not work under the direction of Aeschylus himself, but collaborated on a 
revival of one of his plays. Bulletin PaculU Strasbourg 42 (1963-64) 185; cf. 
Kumpf, J//S 67 (1947) 13. 

18. Overbeck 1123-25. Plutarch recalls the legendary speed with which 
Agatharchus carried out his work iPericl. 13; De aniicorum mullitudine 5 = 
Overbeck 1121 and 1122). This tradition is compatible with the career of 
Agatharchus as scene and wall painter. 

ig. "scaenographia est frontis et lateruni abscedentium adumbratio ad 
circinique centrum omnium linearum responsus,” 1.2,2. On the difficulties of 
interpretation see Panofsky, Perspektive 303. and Kichtcr, Perspective 60. Both 
hold that the notion of the single vanishing point is not expressed. Richter, m 
order to bolster her argument, quotes a thirteenth-century work, the Optics by 
Vitellio, in which there is question of "nearly converging lines". However, it 
had already been established by I’anofsky, 305. that this work reflects medi¬ 
eval and not clas.sical knowledge. 
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axis and speculated that this system represents the ancients’ notion 
of scientific j)erspective.^° We now have, however, the four wall 
paintings {one of them badly damaged) of the Room of the Masks on 
the Palatine, excavated in 1961.^* Here the linear perspective is more 
unified than in any of the Pompeian wall paintings and on one wall, 
the East one, it is even geometrically correct. 

Gisela Richter argues that this and other drawings with nearly 
correct persiwctive were produced by artists with exceptionally good 
eves but not with a theoretical understanding of the technique.^^ To 
this writer it seems <piite improbable that the ancients could have 
Ix'cn so jirooccupied with the device (in writing as well as in applica¬ 
tion) without ever discerning its fundamental principle. I have little 
doubt that Beyen and White were correct in their speculations that 
the princijile was fully understood by the ancient artists, but applied 
dogmatically only to its original purpose, namely the creation of stage 
backdro{>s.“ 

It should be noted, in support of this thesis, that mathematically 
correct linear perspective presupposes one single point of vision. 
There where the distance between viewer and painting is considerable, 
as in a theater or church, the angle of vision, nevertheless, is not 
subject to great variations, even if the viewer is not located in the 
very iK>int of vision. In smaller spaces, however, considerable dis- 
t()rtions ensue if the viewer is removed from the focal point. Hence, 
as has often been pointed out, even after the rediscovery of the 
principle of linear perspective in the Renaissance, it was put into full 
practice only by artists with a special predilection for it.^^ In fact, 
correct perspective entails a process of subjectivization, the adoption 
of a personal point of vision tran.smittcd by the painter to the viewer, 

io. Perspektive 266-271, 

taretioni, Bollellitui d'.'frle .i(t (ig6i) i8g-igg. 

ii- Perspective 52-53: the scheme of the perspective of the Hast wall is 
Worked out in Fig. 218b, Of interest in this connection is a fragment of a 
fonrth-ccntury Onathia bell-krater in Wiirzburg, representing the Slheneboia 
of liiiripides, H. Bulle, Pine Skenographie. Berlin i<)34: .A. P. Trendall and 

B. I.. Webster, lllustralinn of Greek Drama, Ixindon 1071.111,3,43, page loi- 
A reconstruction of the complete scene in R. Bianchi Bandinclli, Archeologia e 
yultiira, Milan-Xaples i<>6l, 163 and Plate 5. The artist was sufficiently versed 
«n optics to adjust his perspective to the curve of the pot, but adopted several 
vanishing pioints, apparently intentionally. Hence Bulle, 7. speaks of "per- 
Spektivisches Teildenken”. 

23, Bcycn, "Die antike Zentralper.spektive", .-f .4 (i<)39) 47-71: White, 
^ersperlive 51. 

24- Panofsky, Perspektive 290. 
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which is not compatible with what we can surmise about the ancients’ 
own notions of the role of art.^’ 

Especially interesting, from the viewpoint of this study, is 
\’itruvius’ report that the discovery of geometrical perspective 
inspired the philosophers Anaxagoras and Democritus to write 
treatises on the subject {“ex eo moniti de cadem re scripserunt”, 7, 
Praef. 10). Democritus’ essay is probably identical with that entitled 
a.K 7 ivoypo 4 ir) in the list of his works in Diogenes I^aertius, 9,48.^'^ The 
fact that men of learning who were not practicing artists took an 
interest in this technical innovation in painting makes it impossible 
to assume that Plato was not familiar with it. 

Linear perspective, it should be noted, unlike foreshortening and 
other techniques in painting, is a scientific device: once its principle is 
understood, it can be applied mechanically even by an unskilled 
hand, at least for the purpose of rendering angular forms in three- 
dimensional appearance. This circumstance may in part account for 
the interest in the technique on the part of philosophers. We will 
reconsider the scientific treatises on linear perspective in our dis¬ 
cussion of painting as a part of general education in Chapter 9. 


4. The Mixing of Pigments 

In order to interpret the references in Plato and Aristotle to the 
application and perception of colors correctly, it is necessary to keep 
in mind the drastically different effects which result from the mixture 
of colors in the pigments and from optical color mixture, which ensues 
when paints are applied in small areas and perceived in fusion by the 
eye.*’ Pigmentary mixture follows the so-called subtractive color 
system, of which the primaries are red, blue and yellow {see chart. 
Fig. i). Any blending of the primaries leads to loss of luminosity, i.e. 
murky colors, a phenomenon of which Plato makes symbolic capital 


25. Panofsky, Perspeklive 2S7. calls mathematical perspective ''eme 
Ueberfiihrung des psychophysiologischen Kaumes in den mathematischen .... 
mit anderen Worten: eine Objektivierung des Subjektiven". 

26. So Uiimpf. Xtalerei 180. For the speculation that l>emocritus' essay W 
reflected in Vitruvius and in the Optica of Damianus, see fr. B 15b, Diels JL 

27. For a survey of the traces of ancient color theory, as well as the inter¬ 
relation of color science and painting in modern times see Keuls, Skiagrapkta. 




Fig. 2, The ,\<klitivc Color System, 


in several passages.^** Mixture of the three primaries produces black. 
Colors perceived in optical fusion follow the law.s governing the mix¬ 
ture of colored lights, the so-called additive color system {see chart. 
Fig. 2). Any blend in the additive color system leads to gain of 
luminosity. The primaries of this system are red, green and violet, 
which, when blended, theoretically produce white, in reality shades 
of grey because of impurities in man-made colors. 

_ The mixing of pigments, apparently by the painters themselves,” 
IS well attested in the literary sources of the Hellenic age.^® A special 

. L'nmi.'ced color is "pure" (Kadapoi), with the sacral connotation clinging 
o that word, and equated with truth, See e.g. Phil. 53h and 59c. Similarly 
‘“t. Mor. 5ooe. Cf. supra 39 and n. 15. 

29 - As was customary in later ages until the production of oil paint in tubes- 
3 °' Lniped. fr. 23; Plato. Crat. 424d. Cf. Anaxagoras fr. 21 (Diels). 
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feat of mixing was the preparation of the carnation color or 
mSpeiKeXov.^' Tile fact that this word is derived from atrqp, not from 
avdpioTTOs, may well indicate that at first the carnation was used only for 
male figures, whereas the female flesh, which was by longstanding 
tradition represented as paler than male flesh (Pliny 35. 36), was 
painted in simple white. A. Kumpf has demonstrated, mostly from vase 
painting, the curious convention of reserving efforts at molding and 
shading the human figure for males only.^* It seems likely that women 
were equally slighted with regard to the color used to represent their 
flesh; although Theophrastus {De lapidibus 51) reports that painters 
used ruddle for carnation mixture because it comes in a variety of 
shades, a special blend for women, a yu»>oiKet»c«Ao>^ as it were, 
is not attested in literature.^^ 

The extant authors of the Hellenic age use the verbs pelympi and 
K(pdvvvp.i and their cognate nouns for the mixing of pigments. A 
terminus techniciis for pigmentary mixture, namely ^Bopd does not 
occur until Plutarch, but this may be an accident of transmission.^* 
The term is interesting, as its literal meaning is "breaking down” or 
'‘destruction’’, and it appears to reflect the understanding that pig¬ 
mentary mixtures lead to loss of luminosity. 

If our speculation that the painters of the fifth and early fourth 
centuries did not bother to tone down the carnation to provide a 
paler shade for the exposed flesh of women is correct, this is perhaps 
to be attributed to the apparent circumstance that they did not have 


31. Plato, Rep. 501b and Crai. 4246; Xen. Oec. 10,5-6; Theoplir. Lapid. 51. 

32. XJulieres 6-23. Pictorial equality for women in this respect came in 
about 350 15 ,C. Kumpf believes that the cryptic statement made by Pliny con¬ 
cerning the fourth-century painter Xicias: "diligentissime mulieres pinxit , 
N.H. 35. 130, refers to this innovation. 

33. In Rep. 501b Plato plays on dvhpetKtXov and BfoehteXov, "semblance of 
the gods”. 

34. The frescoes from the Tomb of the Diver support the speculation that 
110 carnation color for women was used in the fifth century B.C. The only 
female figure in the scheme, the flute girl on the west wall, is drawn in outline 
only and her exposed parts are left in the color of the background (Napo i, 
Tnffatore Fig. 3). The late fourth-century tomb paintings at Kazanlak, how^ 
ever, show two distinct carnation colors for men and women. -Micoff, 


35. In Mor. 725c Plutarch identifies ipQopd in this sense as technical jargon 
of painters: Ttij Se pi^ets twv xpuipdrtuv ol ^aiypapoi if> 9 opas ovopaiovai. In . or. 
393c he associates the term with dyeing- The corresponding verbs used by 
Plutarch are ipSeCpui {.Var. 393c) and oupipBeipcu {Mor. 436b). 
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mints suitable for custom-mixing.*® There is, at any rate, in the 
literature from the Hellenic and early Hellenistic ages an indication 
that the pigmentary mixture was a recondite process: there are 
glaring ambiguities and mistakes in various passages on color 
mixtures in the works of intelligent authors. 

Plato’s discourse on colors in the Timacus (byc-bSd) contains some 
strange reports on the results of mixtures.*’ Even allowing for the 
instability of Greek color terminology and our imperfect understand¬ 
ing of that vocabulary, it is not possible to make any sense out of 
Plato's scheme of mixtures, nor is it clear whether it is based on obser¬ 
vation of the additive or of the subtractive color scheme.*® So we loarn 
that leekgreen {ttpaaivop) is a mixture of red [nyppov) and black 
(68c 7).*® TO iTvppov, in turn, is a mixture of auburn(?) {$ttp 66 v) and 
grey {<f>ai 6 v) (68c 3). It is perhaps no wonder that Plato concludes the 
pa-ssage by observing that no mere mortal will ever get to the bottom 
of these problems (68d 6-7). 

.\ristotle in the Meleorohgica discusses the solar spectrum as 
revealed in the rainbow. He groups its bands under three principal 
colors, rc<l (to <^ipikovv), green (irpaatvov) and violet (aAoupyoOv ) ( 374 h 


3(1. The pigments used in antiquity are fairly well known. See Bliininer, 
Techtiohgie .)i)4 51S; K. J. I'orlTOS, Studies in Andenl Technology 111 . I.eiden 
1955. 202 -249; tlicre is, however, considerable controversy about the binding 
vehicles. Dilferent kinds of tempera were used as media, as well as beeswax (but 
the dilferent encaustic techniques used with the latter are not clearly under- 
•toodi. The water-tlissolublc tempera wouhi allow the creation of color grada¬ 
tion through dilution. .\t any rate, nothing comparable to the easily blending 
Blow-drying oil jKiints of later ages was used. See on the painters’ media I.epik, 
Apelles 8-12; Bruno, Rortn and Color, Appendix; Klinkert, RM O4 (1957) lii- 
>48. 


37 ' Dn Hie color scheme in the Tinmens see Kranz, Hermes 47 (1912) 137- 
Mo: I’latnauer, CQ 15 (1921) 153-162; G. M. Stratton, Theophrastus and the 
Grech J’hysiological Psychology before .Aristottc, l.ondon-New York 1917, 203- 
*21 (a comparison of the Timaeus passages on sense perception with their 
^raplirase in Theophrastus); A. E. Taylor’s commentary ad locum (1928); 
Bruno, Tiirm and Color 82-89; Gaiscr, "Platons l'arl>eiilehre’', Synusia 
(l-estschrift Schadewaldt) Hullingen 1965, 173-222. 

I’lfto's ignorance of color-mixing formulas helps to brand as spurious 
wh ^'■“dition to the effect that "he also kept company with painters, from 
^oni he acquired [knowledge of: color mixtures", Olympiodorus, Vila 
OHi.s 2, 4-6; Anon. Vila Platonis 7, 12-is, ed. Westermann: cf. Kiginos, 
flatonica 42-43. 

as paraphrased bj' Theophrastus, says ecjually mysteriously 
* ™ wpfiCTiwoi' is obtained either by a mixture of purple and woad (ek 
Ppvpou KOI laarihos) or "ont of green and something like purple" (e’k 
wop^i-potiSoCy) {De sensu 77). 
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31-34). These are, indeed, the primary colors of the additive system, 
from which the others can be derived and which together constitute 
white light. Aristotle, however, assumes that they are also the 
primary colors for the purpose of pigmentary mixture, and thus 
comes to some strange conclusions: 

These are the colors which alone the painters are unable to produce. 
For some colors they mix themselves, but red, green and violet cannot 
be produced by mixture. 372a 6-9** 

With regard to red, of course, the statement is correct, but that green 
can be derived from a mixture of blue and yellow, and violet by 
blending red and blue, is today common knowledge of every school- 
child. Perhaps this curious ignorance of the philosophers quoted 
should be traced to the practice of painters and other artists of 
blending their colors in a preparatory stage, possibly before the 
binding agent was added, and of confining the secrets of their mixing 
formulas to their workshops. 

5. The Superposilion of Colors 

There is a clear allu-sion to the superposition or overlaying of colors 
in Aristotle's De sensu el sensibilibus 440b, and this author has 
recorded its terminus technicus-. it is cirtfl-oAij or eVi7rdAc«7tr.*' Specu¬ 
lating on the origin of the multitude of different hues which the eye 
ficrceives, he concludes that they are the result of a true "mixture" 
of substances (there is no allusion to painting in connection 
with this expression); they are not, Aristotle argues, produced either 
by the overlaying of different colors (tmjroAomy) nor by the juxta¬ 
position of colors Trap' aXXr^Xa 84 ais)'. 

... avdyKTi piYwptviov nai ra? ;^poa? piyuvadai, kui TairrrjV 

TTjy aiTcay tlyai Kvpiav too ffoAAa? elrai xpolas oAAo prj rrjV fTTt~ 
TToXaatv pijSe rfjv nap' ctAAijAa dtatv. 

... it is clear that when substances are mixed, their colors are of 
necessity mixed also, and that this is the cause of the existence of 
many colors, not overlaying or juxtaposition. 440b 

40. ’Eari Ttt xpiufiara raOra direp pdya <T)(fS6v av Svyayrai ttokiv 
ypai^ttf. eyta yap avrol Kfpawiiouot, to 8« ^otviKovv kuI npdaivov Kai dXovpyovf 
ov yiyytrai Ktpayvvp€yov. Cf. Xenophanes It. 32 (iliels) lor a similar labeling 
ol the tliree principal colors of the rainbow. 

41. On tmtroX^ see l>?pik, Apelles 27 and eadem, Malerei 69-70. 
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That the notion of etTuroA^-^iTroAaai? is derived from the art of 
painting was already made clear in 440a: 

fis 8« TO ^ivtodat Si' oAA^Aan', olov eVtore ol ypaipys noioDaiy, 
[oTOv] erf'pay ypoay €<^’ erepay eyapyeerrepay «7raA«i(^a)CTtv. 

one phenomenon is transparency, such as painters sometimes 
produce when they apply one color over another, brighter one. 

(The term erruroAij is applied to the process in 440a 14 and 440b 23,) 
'ij Trap' cAArjAa Sf'enj, "juxtaposition”, is technical terminology of 
color theory."*^ .\ristotle is not only thinking of the mutual alterations 
of juxtajioscd colors but also of the "common color” (Koiyr) xpo«) 
which results when they are viewed from a distance, in other words 
of optical fusion: 

Kf/Kflyuis S' oiiSev KtuXuei pai'yeaffal nya xpoay Koiyrjy roty TToppwdfy. 

and tlius nothing prevents tlie appearance of a common color to 
those who watch from a distance, ibid. 440 29-30. 

For the superposition of colors to yield multiple gradations, a 
certain transparency of paint is required and Aristotle’s reference to 
^jttoAi} in 444a (to tf>aiyea-ai Si' ctAAijAtov) indicates that in his time such 
paints existed. Whether such a technique was already prevalent in 
Plato's time is not clear.^^ In the frescoes of the Tomb of the Diver 
the slight plasticity of some figures is achieved by darker flesh tones 
on lighter ones (where actually one would expect highlights).*^ On 
white-ground pottery with polychrome decoration, where differentia¬ 
tion in shades occurs almost exclusively in the red tones, a dark red 
is sometimes overlaid on a lighter tone for shadow effect.** These tints 
were probably achieved with water-soluble colors and do not consti¬ 
tute real glazing. 

42. Keuls, Skiagraphia. 

4.V llorrclli, Tecniea 55-57, holds that Polygnotu.s already painted trans- 
^rencics on the l>a.sisof Hiny 35,58 {transhieidax'este), .Aelian. ['// 4,3 {iixariwy 
AtjTToTijTCfy) and Pausanias 10, 28, 1 who observes that the fishes in Polygnotus' 
river Acheron resemble shadows. These reports, however, are anibiguou.s and 
<»nllict with Quintilian’s remark that Polygnotus used simplex color (surely 

unmodulated color", 12, 10, 3). 

44 - See especially Najwli, Tuffalore I'ig. 5. where the raised portions of the 
•phel>e s right arm are toned in a darker flesh color. 

45 - Cf. \V. Hiezler, M'eissgriitidige attische I.ehylhen. Munich 1914, 31. 

”**'’P''anos (I'.ccl. 996) refers to the painting of lekythoi as ^uyypaiptiv rather 

.. Vpaitieiv, indicating that he associates this craft with the painter rather 

an with the ceramic artist. 
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Lepik sees a reference to the overlaying of colors in Plato, Cralylus 
424d 6 (<(> evl em^fpeiv, “to apply one thing to one thing”), but she 
misconstrues the passage.'^ Plato here creates an antithesis of paints 
which are applied in pure form ("to apply one color to one object”) 
and those which are mixed first as for the carnation color. If the 
technique of emiroXij had already been developed in Plato’s time, he 
did not reveal any knowledge of it. 

6, Skiagraphia Equated with the Birth of Painting 

The one technique for the breaking up of solid surfaces which is 
widely attested for the fifth century B.C. is skiagraphia, literally 
“shadow painting". It was developed by the Athenian painter 
Apollodorus, who lived in the latter half of the fifth century and 
derived from it the nickname o' aKiaypd<i>o^.*'' Most scholars consider 
the Latin lumen et umbrae a translation of skiagraphia and there can 
be little doubt that this is correct.^® (But whether either term still has 
exactly the same meaning in Roman times as it did in the fifth 
century B.C. is in question.) Pliny and Quintilian (or the sources they 
paraphrase) consider the invention of lumen et umbrae as marking the 
birth of true painting, as distinct from the art of drawing. In his 
principal passage on the technique (35, 29) which we will examine in 
more detail below, Pliny practically identifies it with painting in 
general ("tandem sc ars ipsa distinxit et invenit lumen atque 
umbras”). When he comes to Apollodorus in p>crson (35, 60) he does 
not mention lumen el umbrae, but he calls this painter the first lumen 
artis (this may be a pun). He reports of this painter that 

hie primus species exprimere instituit primus<|ue gloriam penicillo 
iure contulit. 


46. Malerei 69-70. 

47. Plutarch, l)e ghr. .tth. 2; Hes>xhiiis s.v, (tkio; Photius s.v. uKiaypapos. 
Porother sources see Ovcrbcck 1641-47 and Jilis.v. "Apollodorus no. 77. Plin> 
{35,60). dating Apollodorus in the 93rd Olympiad (408-405 B.C.), 

to his later years as the painter was clearly older than his pupil 
Apparently the skiagyaphvs was rememl>ered mainly for his invention and 
not otherwise attain great fame, a circumstance which caused Uumpf to scon- 
"Seiii Kuhm war ja auch im Altertum bei weitem nicht so grass wie in der 
Archiiologie”. {Mulieres 23). 

48. Thu equation was first implied by Sellers. Pliny's Chapters, ad 35 '^- 
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He was the first to teach the realistic representation of appearance and 
to confer the rightful distinction on the paintbru.sh.'*® 

Accordingly, the works of Apollodorus eclipsed all extant older 
‘ jntings “neque ante eum tabula ullius ostenditur quae teneat 
oculos”, ibid.). Apollodorus’ successor, according to Pliny (35, 61). 
was Zeuxis. This is confirmed by Quintilian, who does not mention 
Apollodorus, but reports that Zeuxis laid down the ratio, i.e. the 
theoretical foundation of lumen el umbrae (12. 10, 4): the painters of 
the earlier fifth century (Polygnotus and Aglaophon), according to 
Quintilian, were archaic because of their "flat colors” (simplex color, 
J2, 10, 3). 

What exactly was this technique which in Roman times was 
remembered as the key device which set painting apart from draw¬ 
ing? It is mentioned in virtually every study of Greek painting and a 
number of articles have been devoted to it. We shall first briefly 
survey modern interpretations of the term. 

7, Modern Translations of Skiagraphia 

In modern scholarship "chiaroscuro” is the most frequent render¬ 
ing of the Greek skiagraphia. But the modern term itself has a variety 
of meanings: it may indicate, e.g. the .shading of tones in mono¬ 
chrome representations, or the rendering of the illusion of light and 
shade by any means. In more technical modern literature it usually 
refers to the plastic rendering of forms through highlights and shaded 
areas (Gombrich’s "relational cryptogram”. Works painted in this 
technique may have clearly defined contours.)*® 

Some scholars who translate skiagraphia as "chiaroscuro” use the 
latter term in its widest sense, namely as "shading” by any means, be 
it achieved by hatching, patching or the contrast of darker and lighter 

49- For the interpretation of species exprimere as "to render surfaces 
naturalistically" see Steven, Plato and the . 4 rt 149. Steven holds, probably 
correctly, that Hesychius’ mysterious definition of skiagraphia (s.v. oKid)-. 
trritfidveia rov y/jcofittro? dvripopj>oi. means essentially the same thing ("color 
effects taking the place of outline"). 

literature on the impressionist and neo-impressionist movements, 
chiaroscuro" (in the sense of plastic rendering of figures) is usually placed in 
' ^f'thcsi.s to the new optical realism of the nineteenth century. "Chiaroscuro" 
•s also applied to the use of an internal source of light. This technique is 
; *^^erred to (obliquely) in Pliny, S.H. 35, 138. 
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areas. J. J. Pollitt, e.g. renders it as “chiaroscuro” or "shading”, 
similarly T. B. L. Webster, who also uses the term "shading".** 
There is, in addition, a widespread view that skiagraphia was a 
form of perspective or a (vaguely defined) combination of perspective 
and light effects. The notion that skiagraphia refers in part to perspec¬ 
tive is based on two considerations: 

A, In the late encyclopedic tradition {supra, n. 47) skiagraphia was 
confused with oK-qvoypapla, literally “scene painting”, which 
came to mean linear perspective. (In view of the similarity of the 
two terms and the age and nature of the sources, the encyclo¬ 
pedists' equation may safely be disregarded.) 

B. Several references in Plato and Aristotle, to be cited below, make 
it clear that paintings in skiagraphia had to be viewed from a 
certain distance: not only did they have an optimal point of 
view, as paintings in any style have, but, when seen from close- 
up, they were incomprehensible to the viewer. This is construed 
by many scholars as indicating perspective. (I hold instead that 
the feature of incomprehensibility from nearby is not charac¬ 
teristic of perspective, but of color systems relying on optical 
fusion.) 

The assumption that the term skiagraphia had a connotation of 
perspective as well as one of color effect, has led to some comments 
on the device which 1 find somewhat inconclusive, especially in view 
of the indications that the technique had a scientific foundation. 
Ernst Pfuhl e.g., who first argued that skiagraphia meant "perspec¬ 
tive” tout courl,^^ later revised his view and came to the following 
definition; 

Eine Wiedergabe des riiumlichen Sclieines auf der Fliiche durch 
Vereinigung der agatharchlschen Perspektive mit der apollodorisclien 
Beleuchtungslehre.** 


51. Pollitt, Art Criticism 319. Cf. idem. Terminology 251: "the technique 
which in later European art is called chiaroscuro or simply 'shading'”; Webster, 
Critics 10. Cf. Rumpf, Mulieres, passim-. "Schattengebong”; Wilamowitz, 
Platon 479; "Schattierung”. 

52. "Apollodorus o oKtaYpa^os", ]d! 25 (1910) 12-28. Cf. the critique of 
Pfuhl by Schoene, Skiagraphia. Schoene calls skiagraphia "eine moglichst 
vollendete Wiedergalie der Schatten- und Mitteltdne” (23). Cf. Bouchery, 
Kiinst 129: "progres.sief tocnememle schaduwen en het spcl van licht en 
kleur". 

53. Jdl 27 30 - 


M R G. Steven holds that the term could be used at will to mean 
either "shado%v effects” or "perspective”; hence he coined the trans¬ 
lation “plastic use of shading”.” Bernard Schweitzer renders the 
term as "malerische Perspektive”.** 

R Bianchi Bandinelli accepts the association of aKrivaypapia and 
skiagraphia as authentic and believes that Apollodorus’ new tech¬ 
nique was closely allied to that of the earlier “scene painter” 
Agatharchus.*® 

Perhaps the widest interpretation of the term is that given by 
Gisela Richter: 

Specifically his [Apollodorus’] invention.s seem to have been the use of 
shadows and persjwctive, and of mixed instead of pure colours.*’ 

8. Skiagraphia in post-classical Greek Texts 

With the exception of the notion of “the proper distance”, which is 
found only in classical Greek references, the foregoing interpretations 
of the term skiagraphia are mainly based on Hellenistic and Greco- 
Roman texts. These, however, are not a reliable guide to its original 
meaning. When its theoretical foundation was forgotten and the 
paintings associated with it perished (Apollodorus himself never 
gained great fame except as a byw’ord for the device he invented), the 
skiagraphia technique seems to have been only vaguely remembered. 
Thus what was originally a terminus technicus, is found in a variety 
of ambiguous and generalized meanings in post-classical Greek texts, 
from which it is impossible to gain an idea of its original sense. 

A few examples must suffice. In the Philostrati {V.A. I, 2 and 2, 28; 
Imag. I, 315) the verb oKiayp(t 4 , 4 u means “to outline sketchily”. In 
Pollux 7, izj skiagraphia stands for painting in general.*® The literal 
meaning of the term, “shadow painting”, gave rise to the naive legend 


54. Plato and the Art 150. Steven holds that in Plato, Phd. 69b. skiagraphia 
means "plastic use of shading”; in Hep. 3656, on the other hand, as he argues, 
the "Agatharchan element" prevails and he therefore renders the term there 
as "perspective”. 

55 - Platon 85. Cf. Apelt, Aufsdize 68; "perspektivische Malerei”. 

5b- Plato 427. Cf, Schoene. Skiagraphia 20. However, nothing in our sources 
Connects Apollodorus with the thejiter. Pliny, N.H. 33,60, credits the painter 
with a sacerdos adorans and an Aiax Julmine incensus. A scholion to the Iliad 
mentions an "Odysseus with pilleum” by Apollodorus, and one to 
Aristophanes (Pint. 385) a "Heracleidai". (Cf. HE s.v. Apollodorus 77.) 

57 - A Handbook 0/ Greek Art*, 277. 

58. ffeoTi 8« /cal tTKtaypaiPtav elntlv to rtpaypa [scil. Trpi ^wypa'i’lav]. 
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that painting began with the drawing of outlines around cast 
shadows.*® The term is also used metaphorically in the sense of 
‘'deceptive appearance” in references dependent on passages in Plato 
and Aristotle.®® 

Occasionally a reflection is found of the notion of "alternating spots 
of contrasting colors” which, as I will argue, was basic to the skia- 
graphia technique in the classical age.®' A scholion to Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics 1092b uses oKiaypa^iui and skiagraphia in reference to 
the production of a multi-colored pebble mosaic.®^ In the LXX there 
is mention of the "sterile toil of skiagrapfioi", which produces an 
elSor aTTiXujdiv xpaifxamy SojAAcey/ievois, “a spotted appearance with 
interchanged colors”. (Wisdom of Solomon, 15, 4). 

Plutarch’s pseudo-scientific definition of skiagraphia in De gloria 
Alheniensitim 2 {Mor. 346a) is inconclusive: 

'/IffoAAdSaipos 6 l^urypdpos dv6p<uiruv TrptuTOj t^tvpcuv pBopuv KCti 
anoxpojot^ okiSs ... 

The painter Apollodorus, who was the first of all people to invent the 
mi.xture (?) and toning down (?) of shade [was an Athenian]. 

Iloth pdopd and omaxpiuais are technical terms of painting, but 
neither is elsewhere associated with skiagraphia. pBopd, as we have 
seen before (supra n. 35), is specifically defined by Plutarch himself 
as the mixture of pigments or dyes.®* (This is exactly what does not 
occur in skiagraphia in its original sense.) dnoxfuiioi^ probably means 
the darkening of remote areas for depth (cf. infra, 115-117). It 
appears that Plutarch knew vaguely that the technique had a 
scientific foundation but did not understand it.®* 

59. I’iiny, N.hi. 35,15; cf. Overheck 381. 

60. Dio Cassius 52,7,4; Plutarch, Mor. logul (infra n. 64). 

61. For an accurate reference to skiagraphia by Dio Chr>'SOStom see infra 
n. 71. 

62. Scholia Alc.x.— Diels 1,420. 17-23. It can here be noted only paren¬ 
thetically that the mosaic art provides a natural medium for divisionist styles. 
The mosaics of Delos (mostly from the second century B.C.) show pointillist 
aspects in botli opus tessellatum and opus veriniculaium. See Philipp)e Bnmeau, 
Exploration ArchMogiqtte de Diios 29, Les Mosaiques, Paris 1972. 28, 31, 34 - 

63. i.epik, Materei 69, takes Plutarch at his own word and comes to the 
untenable conclusion that Apollodorus invented the mixture of pigments. 

64. For another confused rendering of the classical skiagraphia concept in 
I’lutarch, see Mor. logid (Non posse suatiler vivi secundum Epicurum). Here 
Plutarch refutes Epicurus’ notion of "pleasure as absence of pain" by citing 
Republic 586 in paraphrase: "... and he [sell. Plato) argued against con- 
.sidering the relief from pains and toils as pleasures, but [viewed them as] a 
skiagraphia, as it were, or a mixture of the basic and the diverse, such as of 
while and black." 
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One cannot arrive at any conclusions on the basis of these post- 
l-issical sources, and we must return to the ten references in Plato 
and two in Aristotle and to the key passage in Pliny on lumen et 
mbrae which apj^ears to have been borrowed from a Greek hand¬ 
book on colors from the classical age. 


9. Pliny’s Passage on Lumen et umbrae 

Plinv introduces the passage as dealing with "the natures of colors” 
(naluras colorum), which probably reflects a Greek title such as nepi 
xpoihv or ntpl xpw^arwi'. Here is the full text:®* 

Tandem se ars ipsa distinxit et invenit lumen atque umbras, differen¬ 
tia colorum alterna vice sese excitante, Postea deinde adiectus est 
splendor, alius hie quam lumen, quod inter haec et umbras esset, 
appellarunt tonon. commissuras vero colorum et tran.situs harmogen. 

N . H . 35.29 

The difficult and oft-cited passage is full of interest. For our present 
argument, it .should first be noted that, whatever the exact meaning 
of its terminology, it is clearly based on a technical Greek text, almost 
certainly one from the classical Greek age, as treatises on color are not 
attested for Hellenistic times. We shall, therefore, be justified in 
looking for a specific and technical meaning of the skiagraphia- 
lumen el umbrae concejit. 

The phrase “differentia colorum alterna vice sese excitante”, lit. 
"with the contrast of colors being intensified through their alter¬ 
nation”, proves that the technique was not based on pigment mixture 
but on the juxtaposition of contrasting divisions.®® 

The remaining termini technici are obscure. Whoever translated the 
passage from Greek into Latin (perhaps Pliny himself, more likely his 
frequent Latin source \’arro) apparently had ready equivalents at 
hand for some Greek terms and not for others. The difference 


b 5 - In 33.159 and :«)o Pliny distinguishes between different pigments used 
by painters lor luminous areas (lumina) and for shadows (umbrae). In 33,163 
he reports that painters use an indigo blue paint for "dividing shadows from 
the light" ("ad ... umbras dividendas ab lumine”). This looser use of the words 
lumen and umbra is evidently not directly connected with Apollodorus’ tech- 
tuque. Elsewhere Pliny attributes lumen el umbrae to the fourth-century 
painter Nicias ("lumen et umbras custodiit", 35, 131). Here. too. it is doubtful 
whether there is an allusion to skiagraphia in the radical sense- 
66- Pliny’s wording echoes the key passage on skiagraphia in Plato quoted 
^'Ow (n. 73). Xhat Pliny refers to juxtaposition was noted by Sellers, ad 
^um, who cites Arist. Meteor. 375a 20 as an antecedent. 
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between splendor and lumen (a slight one in the author’s mind) is not 
clear. Both appear to mean what we call luminosity.*’’ 

The meaning of the Greek rdray, on the other hand, is apparent 
from the context: it means “degree of contrast” (that what is between 
umbra and either splendor or lumen). The Greek aptioyr) had to be 
rendered by two terms in the Latin. commtss2{ras el transitus colorum, 
“the joinings and transitions of colors”. At first sight, these two terms 
appear contradictory: commissurae suggests joins of contrasting 
areas, transitus gradual transition. I suspect that apitoyr), literally 
"joining” or "fitting together”, in the technical jargon of the skia~ 
graphia literature means the blending of colors through optical fusion. 
The term, however, does not recur in any comparable context and it 
is impossible to be sure, 

10. Skiagraphia in Classical Greek Authors 

The words skiagraphia and its cognates skiagraphema and 
oKiaypaifticu are well attested in the sources from the Hellenic age, 
namely by ten references in Plato and by two in Aristotle. These 
authors were still fairly close to Apollodorus in time and they lived 
in an age when scientific interest in the nature of color perception was 
alive. Clearly it is here that we have to look for the true meaning of 
skiagraphia. The characteristics of the technique, as revealed by Plato 
and Aristotle, are the following: 

A. It is a device meant for viewing from a distance (Plato, Tht. 2o8e; 
Prm. 165c; Leg. 663c; Arist. Rhet. 3, 12, 5: Sens. 440a 29-30. 

B. Color surfaces are broken up into distinct patches or dots (Plato, 
Phd. 69b; Rep. 586b-c; Prm. ifisc-d; Arist. Sens. 439b 20-23). 

C. It features the mutual intensification of contrasting colors 
(Plato, Rep. 586b-c, Leg. 663c). 

D. It is (in Socrates’ view) suitable for the painting of landscapes 


O7. Even though haec in the third sentence appears to refer to both lumen 
and splendor, it seems possible to me that splendor is not part of the skta- 
graphia terminology but brought in by Pliny from a different source for the 
purpose of distinction. If this is so, it may be a translation of the Greek axryr) 
and mean "highlight". Cf- \V. Kraiker, Das Kentaurenbild des Zeuxis, Berlin 
1950 (106. Berliner. Winckelmannsprogramm) i8. who renders splendor as 
Glamlichler. For other interpretations of the terms lumen, splendor, lonos and 
karmoge see Keuls, Skiagraphia nn. 57-58. 
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but not for the representation of living creatures (Plato, Criti. 
107 c-d). 

£ It is a metaphor for deception or for the blurring of issues vs. 
distinct outlining (Plato, Phd. 69b; Rep. 365c; 583b; 6o2d; 
Arist. Met. 1024b 23).“ 

The first and third of these characteristics show, in my view, that 
skiagraphia was a divisionist technique exploiting optical color fusion: 
patches of color contrasted sharply to the nearby viewer, but seemed 
to blend when observed from the appropriate distance. 

As the above survey of the references to skiagraphia in literature 
from the Hellenic age shows, Plato himself is the most important 
source for the technique. He has recourse to the term for the purposes 
of metaphor, however, and its literal meaning is sometimes con¬ 
cealed in the imagery. In order to make my reading of the expression 
stand, I will have to discuss the passages concerned in some detail. 


II. Skiagraphia a Familiar Technique to Plato 
and Aristolle 


In itself the fact that Plato and, to a lesser extent, Aristotle refer to 
skiagraphia as a metaphor for illusion or deception tells us nothing 
alxnit the exact nature of the device: painting is by its nature 
illusionistic in that it captures a three-dimensional reality with 
infinite color variety in a two-dimensional plane with limited color 
gradations. As a result there is one passage from which we can cull 
no more information than that the word skiagraphia had a specific 
technical meaning and was familiar to Plato and his public. In 


Republic 523 Socrates distinguishes between sense perception 
{a"a$T)ois) which does not invite further inquiry because it exhausts 
the cognitive possibilities, and sense perception which does because it 
leaves questions unanswered. Glaucon misunderstands the drift 
of the argument and takes the latter category to concern optical 
illusion:** 


bS. There is a late but accurate echo of this metaphor in Julian, Or. 7, 214b- 
Julian ({uotesalinefrom Euripides: anXovs6fiCSos tt); ahtjBelas tpv, Phoen. 469. 
The followitjg line: kov noiK^<ov Set 4p^rjv^vfxdT<MV, he paraphrases as 

lollow.s; aKiaypo:<l>iai yap pT)ai [scil. Euripides] Tov ipevSi} Kul aStKov SetaSai. 

bo. In reality, Socrates is talking about perceptions which lead to the con¬ 
sideration of relative qualities, and from there to the distinction l>etween the 
visible (to oparov) and the intelligible (to votjtov) (524c 14). 
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Tci TToppwdev ... (fiatvonfva SrjXov on Kal ra fOKiocYpatfnjfifixx. 

It is dear that you are talking of things appearing from a distance and 
of those painted in skiagraphia. b 5-6 
Ta TTQppojdcv <f)aiv6ixiva is sometimes interpreted as “things painted 
in perspective”, although the phrase may just as well refer to optical 
distortions in ordinary vision. At any rate, as "the things painted in 
skiagraphia" constitute a separate rubric from the first category of 
optical illusion, depth is not their essential characteristic, but nothing 
more can he inferred from the passage. 

Several illusions indicate that skiagraphia represented, for both 
philosophers, the epitome of illusionism, i.e. they saw it as the device 
which most intensively exploited the subjectivity and fallibility of 
human eyesight. So in Republic 6o2d Socrates says that skiagraphia 
is full of "sorcery” OKiaypapia ... yo7jTei«r ouSti* aTroAeoret d 2-3), 
and he places it in one rubric with "wonderworking” (ffav/iOTOffoua)'’® 
and "the many other such devices” (/cat at oAAai wcAAot Toiavrat 
^Tjxat'ai). 

Aristotle, in A/e/aphysics 1024b 23, classes skiagraphia with 
dreams: he argues that dreams and skiagraphiai do exist, but they are 
not what their appearance (pavraaia) makes them seem to be. 

The closest tie with the actual practices of painters is preserved in 
the simile of Crilias loyc-d. After Timaeus has spoken of the gods, 
Critias is about to .speak of men and he a.sks for a concession, as 
people are exacting when it comes to a subject they know well. He 
likens his plight to that of a painter whose skill is closely scrutinized 
when he depicts "divine and human bodies”, but who can count on 
indulgence with regard to his "earth and mountains and rivers and 
trees, and the entire heavens and all that exists and moves around 
them" (c 3-4). With regard to the latter, 

firstly, we are pleased if one is able to create even a summary likeness 
of these things {va ns /cat /Spayi) npos opoionjTa avreov airofxip.*io6ai 
SvvaTos ij), and secondly, as we know nothing precise about such 
things, we do not scrutinize the paintings, nor do we criticize them, 
but we use an unclear and deceptive skiagraphia for these things, 
d 1-2’* 

70. OavpccTOTrotlu, “wonderworking”, refers to a kind of shadow game. See 
Hep. 574b (the Allegory of the Cave}. 

71. DioChrys- Or. li, 44, echoes Plato’s wording in this passage and shows a 
good understanding of the nature of the technique; he distinguishes two types 
of painting, one which prtx;ecds by "skiagraphia which is very weak and decep¬ 
tive to sight” (oKiaypa^iia paXa aaOevet /cat anaTTjXi} irpos 0 <{itv) and another 
which functions by virtue of "mixture of color and definition of outline 
XpUJiiartjjv fillet /rat ypappi^s opw). 
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Here skiagraphia appears to be a rapid, sketchy style, perhaps one 
using broad brush strokes of contrasting colors (like that which is 
called "impressionism” in Roman painting, cf. infra 93-94), but in any 
case a technique simulating optical light effects rather than one using 
defined contours."'^ 

12. The View from a Distance 

We have already quoted the passage from Aristotle’s De sensu 
440b, in which the philosopher distinguishes three sources of color 
gradations, namely color mixture {f^l$ls), superposition (cVittoAij) and 
juxtaposition (ij nap’ aAArjAo deais) I with regard to the latter, Aristotle 
comments on the “common color” (/eoo-i^ ypoa) which results when the 
contiguous areas arc observed from the appropriate distance. This 
passage alone would be sufficient to prove that the Greeks were 
familiar with the jihcnomcnon of optical color fusion, but Aristotle 
here docs not mention skiagraphia, nor docs he specifically connect 
the phenomenon with painting (as he does the enmoXij of colors). 

Several figurative references to skiagraphia. however, depend on 
the notion of “comprehensibility from the proper distance only" (and 
this feature is. of course also closely allied to the "magical aspect" of 
the technique which Plato brings out in Republic fiozd). 

In Thcaetetus 2o8e, after "knowledge" (^wtor^/iTj) has been 
tentatively defined, Socrates (leading up to the moment of aporia) is 
about to destroy his own definition. He says: 

... when 1 come close to our thesis, as to a skiagrapbema, 1 understand 
nothing of it; as long as 1 stood away from it, it appeared to mean 
something to me. 67-10 

In Rhetoric 3, 12, 5, .\ristotle likems the "style suitable for speeches 
in the assembly" or deliberative style of speech to a skiagraphia: 

hi piv oSv hrjp-qyopiKrf A<|is Kal navreXuts ioiK€ rfj OKiaypapia. 
oaw yap ai; wAc/tov if d d;^Aor, noppiurepoi -q 64a, Std to UKpi^q 
nfpiipya Kal paiverai ev apportpois. 

The deliberative style altogether resembles a skiagraphia. For the 
bigger the crowd, tlie more removed is the point of view, hence minute 
detail is superfluous and appears the worse in both, 

72- Ihere is. however, no indication that the painters associated with 
skiagraphia concentrated on landscapes. P'or the known subjects of paintings 
by ApolltHlorus see supra n. 56. About Zeuxis. Quintilian reports that he "plus 
menibris corporis dedit” (12, to, 5}, which .seems to indicate special attention 
to the repre.sentation of the human form. Cf. Pliny, N.H. 35. 64- 
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The implication of the metaphor from skiagraphia is clear, and it is 
essentially the same as that of the Theaeletus reference: in a skia¬ 
graphia distance makes the outlines appear (whereas precise detail 
becomes blurred from afar). It should be noted that the factor of 
distance is brought in by Aristotle to make the simile authentic: it 
lends no meaning to the topic of rhetorical style itself. 

In Parmenides i65c-d the skiagraphia image is put to the service 
of a metaphysical argument. Here it is the notion of the fused and 
seemingly solid color (Aristotle’s koiv^ \poa) which governs the simile. 
Parmenides is, for the moment, proceeding on the hypothesis that 
“the one is not” tbroflewt? tl eu fifj lartv, i6ob 7-8). If the one is not, 
Parmenides argues, the others must be both different from each other 
and infinitely divisible into "particles” (oyjcoj) of being, even though 
they may create an impression of homogeneity: 

Such being, to one who is viewing it from afar and dimly, of necessity 
appears as one; but, to one who is looking from dose-up and sharply, 
each one thing appears infinite in number because it is deprived of the 
one. which does not exist ... Just as things painted in skiagraphia 
[iaKiayparpri^ivtt), viewed by one who is standing at a distance, 
appear to be in the same state and to be equal ... But, as one 
approaches them, they prove to be many and diverse and different 
from the appearance of the other thing and unequal to each other, 
i 65 c-d 

13, The Patches of Contrasting Colors in Skiagraphia 

In the above passage from the Parmenides, the notion of the 
divLsionism in skiagraphia is present: the patches of color in the 
painting are the equivalent of the “unlike particles of being” in the 
equation. The sharp contrast of the color divisions, however, is best 
expressed by Plato’s use of a skiagraphia metaphor for "the alterna¬ 
tion of pleasures and pains”. Plato repeatedly refutes an apparently 
prevalent view of pleasure as contingent upon antecedent pain and 
vice versa, \^’e have already touched upon this aspect of the dialogues 
in Chapter 2, and will speculate in Chapter 8 that the view which 
Plato tried to discredit was that of Democritus. According to the 
doctrine attacked by Plato, life is. as it were, an inexorable chain of 
pleasures and pains which intensify each other through mutual con¬ 
trast. For this view the color flecks in a skiagraphia. at least from 
within the point of fusion and hence obeying the law of the mutual 
intensification of contiguous colors, are a perfect metaphor. The key 
passage for this symbolism is Republic 586b: 


Is it not also true of pleasures that they are of necessity intermingled 
with pains? They are mere phantoms of the true pleasure, skia- 
graphiai as it were, deriving their color from the juxtaposition of 
contrast, whereby both (i.e. pleasures and pains) become intensified.’’^ 

It now becomes clear why in Republic 583b we find an antithesis 
of the pleasure which is "that of the wise man” (ij ^8ovi) ... rov 
ppoviiiov) and pure (KaBapa), and pleasure which is "produced by 
skiagraphia" (ecrxwiy/Kt^a/itvTj ny, b 5). If we take skiagraphia here in 
the sense of "shading" or "sketchy execution”, we get little meaning 
out of the passage. What Plato means by “pleasure in skiagraphia" 
or "mottled pleasure” is "relative pleasure”, conditioned by its 
opposite as the colors in a skiagraphia are conditioned by their 
contrasts.’’^ 

In Phaedo 68-69 skiagraphia notion is al.so applied to the view 
of pleasure and pain as relative values and contingent upon each 
other, but here the argument is somewhat more complicated. 
Socrates attacks a class of thinkers whom he calls ol Koofuoi (68e 2).” 
These, as the context makes clear, uphold the view of pleasure and 
pain as relative: they reject pleasures which are accompanied by too 
much pain and pursue those which yield a favorable balance. 
Socrates develops the paradox that the Koafuoi are "prudent as a 
result of their intemperance” (axoAamV rm awppovts flow, 68e 3). 
Their notion of virtue, Socrates argues, is based on the principles of 
an exchange of pleasures, pains and fears: he places this kind of 
virtue in antithesis to “wisdom” and "virtue with wisdom” 

(apfri) ftfToc ppovijofojs 69b 3)- The virtue of the kooij.ioi he calls a 
“kind of skiagraphia" {oKiaypapia tc? 69b 6-7). We might translate 
skiagraphia here simply as “illusion of virtue”, but the underlying 
connotation of the “mutual intensification” is certainly present in the 


73. 'Ap' oSv avayKT) Kai avvclvai pfpttyftfvais AvTiaty, eibdihois rijy 

Kai (aKiaypapTjfievais, vno rijs nap' oAA^Aais Beaeait dnoypawo- 
fieraii, Ciart apoSpovs tKarepai paivtaBat. 

74. Exactly the same notion of the mutual intensification of pleasures and 
pains is expressed in Pkilebus 42b; Plato here uses the skiagraphia vocabulary 
(including the key phrase nap' clAA^Aas ridivai. "to juxtapose”), but not the 
term itself. 

75. The word Koofiioi (“the orderly ones”) defies translation here. It is 
frequently taken as the equivalent of aujippovti (see e.g. John Ilurnet and 
Robert Loriaux ad loc.), but it cannot be a term of praise here as Socrates is 
discus-sing foolish tempterance (euTjSjj awppoavvriv e 5). of Koapioi must have a 
sarcastic overtone here and mean something like "those who think they have 
figured everything out”. Cf. infra 130-131. 
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metaphor, as it is inherent in the principle of the relativity of pleasure 
and pain upheld by the Koo^toi. 


14. Two Problematic Passages in Plato 

Two of Plato’s references to skiagraphia are difficult to interpret, 
namely Republic 365c and Laws 663c. In the former I have not been 
able to sort out the exact impact of the metaphor, even though the 
image is here, as in the Phacdo passage cited, applied to "virtue” or 
"excellence'' {aperri). The Laws passage can be clarified by applying 
to it the skiagraphia symbolism as here outlined. 

In Republic 365c Adeimantus plays devil’s advocate to Socrates’ 
contention that it is better to be just than to be unjust. The apjwar- 
ance of virtue, Adeimantus argues, is more profitable to a person than 
virtue itself, therefore it is advisable to dissemble:’* 

■npodvpct p.iv nai OXW® kvkXw nepi tfiavrov ceperijs 

irtptypo^^'ciov, 

I should paint around myself in a circle a facade and form, a skia- 
graphia of virtue. 

As Steven rightly points out, the words npodupa k«i suggest 

scene-painting,” but one can hardly "wrap a stage prop around one¬ 
self in a circle”. The metaphorical meaning of skiagraphia here, at 
any rate, is clear: it stands for "illusion” or "deceit”. 

Laws 663c has always been controversial and it is usually incom¬ 
prehensible in translation. However, with my interpretation of skia¬ 
graphia the problems can be solved.’® Here is the passage: 


76. Cf. the saying of Democritus quoted supra 16, to the effect one must 
"either be good or pretend to be good” (although this cynical advice may well 
be attributed falsely to the philosophcr). 

77. Plalo and the Art 149. 

7k It would be tedious to survey the different readings of this ptassage. 
Literature on the subject may be found in Trevor J. Saunders, S'otes on the 
Laws of Plato, BICS Suppl. 28 (1972) ad liK. Suflice it here to say that a num¬ 
ber of interpreters, so e.g. O. Apelt, K. B. Hury (in the l.oeb edition). E. des 
Places (in the Bud6 edition) and Steven, 15:, take the image of "moving the 
viewer close to the skiagraphema” as signifying "making him see the truth' . 
The relative values of justice and injustice, in this interpretation, are the 
viewer’s own. of which he is cured. This reading, however, is belied by the 
symbolic application of skiagraphia in the other instances. Moreover, it does 
not yield an acceptable sense for the pas.sage as a whole- If the viewer-citizen 
is being brought close to the truth, why must he still choose between judg¬ 
ments, and why is the device called "a profitable lie"? 



(7»foTo8ivta>' Se TO noppoidev opuifievov naaiv re tiy etroy elneiv Ktxl 817 
xal Toty iraiai 7Tap«x«t, vofioBerrjs el nrj 86 §av els Tovvavrlov rovrov 
KaTa<rr^<fet, to a/roToy a^eXwv, Kal irelaet aptuy ye mos e9eai irai 
tVatvoiy nai Aoyoty tuy iaKiaypaprjpeva ra SiKcud iart aSora, 
TO lihi aSiKa Tw tov Siitalov evavrloj^ <f)aiy6fieva, eK piv aSiKOV Kai 
KUKOV €«uTov Beiopoufteva fiSea, roc Se SiKccia aijSe'oTara, in 8e 
SiKotou iravra ravayria iravTi irpos antjiOTepcc. 663 b-c’* 

The problem at hand is how the lawgiver will find acceptance for laws 
imposing justice, in view of the fact that, by most people's definition 
of pleasure, "doing justice” is not conducive to such, but rather to its 
opposite, pain. The lawgiver cannot agree with the common opinion 
that justice and pleasure are antagonistic, in other words that justice 
is painful, as this argument would be “most shameful” (b 2); more¬ 
over, the masses would never voluntarily adopt a course of action 
acknowledged as conducive to displeasure. Instead, the lawgiver will 
remove the citizens from the distant (true) perspective of which they 
are not capable. (In the true perspective, it is implied, justice is 
pleasurable, but the masses cannot be expected to grasp that.) He 
will give them 86 ia. which often means “false belief” or "illusion” in 
Plato, by bringing them close to the skiagraphema where justice and 
injustice appear as relative and subjective values. He will then per¬ 
suade them to accept the subjective judgment of the "just” as having 
the greater authority. I would therefore translate the passage as 
follows; 

.\s things viewed from afar cause dizzinc.ss to practically everyone, 
and esjwcially to children, the lawgiver will create an illusion to the 
opposite effect, taking away their confusion; he will somehow, by refer¬ 
ences to custom and by eulogies and s]>eeches, convince them that 
justice and injustice are relative values (eaKiaypatpiifieva), that 
injustice is defined through its contrast to justice and that, from the 
viewpoint of him who is unjust and evil, injustice is viewed, in 
accordance witli his own character, as pleasurable, and justice as most 
unpleasurable, whereas from the viewpoint of the just all is altogether 
the opposite in both respects. 

What has put interpreters of this passage on the wrong track is not 
only their ignorance of the exact meaning of skiagraphia but also a 
faulty reading of the phrase to ukotos apeXuiv. This clause, literally 


79. In this interpretation, there is no need to change the mss. reading 
fvavriius to ivairriui as a number of editors have done. 
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"taking away the darkness”, might normally be expected to be 
equivalent to "revealing the truth”; here it means the opposite, as 
the image is conditioned by the previous reference to woroSiwai’, from 
oKorohivia. "darkness whirl” or "giddiness". The distant, true view 
causes giddiness in the simpleminded; the lawgiver takes it away by 
moving them up to the nearer but illusionary view. 

Likewise in the skiagraphema image, the "true view” is that from a 
distance, where justice and injustice are absolutes. As the ordinary 
citizen is incapable of such objectivity, he is indulged in his "close- 
up” illusion that justice and injustice are relative values and per¬ 
suaded to follow the subjective judgment of his betters. That the 
theory of the relativity of justice and injustice is not a statement of 
ultimate truth, but a benevolent deception intended for the young 
and the simpleminded is shown by the Athenian's subsequent com¬ 
ments that "truthfully” {rijv c 7) the judgment of the 

better soul carries more weight and that "in truth” (t^ d 3) 

the unjust life is more pleasant than the just. "Truth” is here put in 
antithesis to the pragmatic indoctrination which the lawgiver must 
practice. Even if things were not as stated, the Athenian continues, 
"a lawgiver who has even a little utility in him” (d 6) could not find 
"a more profitable fiction, ^vaireXtarepov, d 9) to make up for 

the young for their own good”. Clinias then sighs that "truth is a 
beautiful thing, but not easy to impart” (e 3-4). The Athenian, how¬ 
ever, retorts that it had not been difficult to make people believe the 
fictitious Sidonian legend ^vSoXoyrjfitt, e 5) "as incredible as it was". 
Law is here viewed, not as the embodiment of absolute notions of 
good and evil, but as an educational tool, which should be used to 
shape moral standards even if such a purj'iose necessitates deception. 

This concludes the conspectus of skiagraphia references in classical 
authors. I believe they show that the breaking up of surfaces into 
patches of contrasting colors (echoed by Pliny’s “differentia colonim 
altcrna vice sese excitante”) was its key feature. 

By putting forward the above interpretation of the term skia¬ 
graphia I by no means wish to imply that late fifth-century Greek 
painting was exclusively “patchy” or pointillistic in technique. It is 
quite possible that later ages exaggerated the significance of the 
skiagraphia system, cither because it had curiosity appeal, or because 
Plato made such rich symbolic reference to it, or for both reasons. 

The technique does appear to have initiated a dichotomy in paint¬ 
ing, a tension between a coloristic or "painterly” approach and a 
contour-oriented one, which manifests itself both in the monuments 
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and in the literary sources of later Greco-Roman antiquity. Since 
this controversy of "form versus color”, as it were, was associated 
(at least in later times) with the two figures who dominated painting 
during the last part of the fifth century B.C., namely Parrhasius and 
Zeuxis, I propose to outline its history in the following chapter and 
to trace there its reflection in the dialogues of Plato. 


15. Conclusion 

It will now be clear that it is chronologically impossible to estab¬ 
lish a correlation between the changes in Plato’s outlook on the fine 
arts and the development of optically realistic styles: foreshortening 
was perfected during the first half of the fifth century B.C., linear 
jwrspective during the height of classical tragedy, optical proportions 
in sculpture belong to the age of the reconstruction of the Acropolis, 
skiagraphia had already been handed down from Apollodorus to 
Zeuxis by the time of Plato’s youth. 

It appears, in fact, that after the Peloponnesian war, Athens was 
no longer a hub of creativity in painting anymore than it was in 
sculpture. The only great name associated closely with Athens during 
the first part of the fourth century is that of Euphranor, a kind of 
Renaissance man. who was also a sculptor, and published a number 
of treatises on technical aspects of the arts as well.®® 


80, Overbeck 1780-180&. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 

ARTISTS AND CRITICAL ISSUES 
CITED IN THE DIALOGUES 


I. Introduclion 


In this chapter I propose to examine what light can be thrown on 
Plato's attitude towards the fine arts by his references to individual 
painters or sculptors by name and to specific art-critical controversies 
which were current in his time.' 

The findings of this inquiry are in the main negative: the mention 
of individual artists in the dialogues is invariably respectful but 
uninformative. In Plato’s references to famous painters and sculptors 
there is nothing to imply any kind of discrimination or aesthetic 
judgment. This is the more remarkable as these same personalities— 
especially the painters—were widely associated with certain art- 
critical notions which arose during the fifth century B.C. and were 
debated in Plato’s time. I will outline below two of the aesthetic 
issues which can be traced back to the end of the fifth century B.C., 
namely the controversy of form or outline versus color in painting 
and the concept of •^ 6 os in the art; I will argue that the issues them¬ 
selves arc vaguely reflected in the dialogues but that the artists else¬ 
where associated with the various criteria—Parrhasius with outline, 
Zeuxis with color and Polygnotvis with elhos —are not considered in 
these contexts by Plato {Parrhasius is not mentioned at all in the 
corpus). By showing that he skirted even the livelier aesthetic 
controversies of his time, I hope to establish yet another argument in 
favor of my thesis that the philosopher lacked serious interest in the 
visual arts. 


I. Allusions to the famous sculptors Polyclitus and Phidias (the latter may 
also have painted: Pliny 35, 34) are considered along with those to painters, 
because they were associated with major art-critical concepts. References to 
the primeval sculptor Daedalus {fon 533b; Hipp. Mai. 282a; Leg. 677d) and 
his equally legendary walking statues (liiilhyphro lie and 13b; Meno q7d) 
cannot further our argument, any more than can the pas.smg mention of Epcius 
of I’anopis and Theodorus of Samos (Ion 533b). 


It was shown in the preceding chapter that the style of painting 
most often mentioned in the dialogues is skiagraphia. The technique's 
inventor, Apollodorus, is not named, but Zeuxis, the second painter 
associated with it, is mentioned several times. Zeuxis was at least 
twenty years older that Plato (note the apparent reference to his Eros 
in the Acharnians of Aristophanes, 991, produced in 425 B.C.), and 
probably already dead when the dialogues in which he figures (very 
briefly) were written (cf. infra 90). He is the most recent figure from 
the domain of the fine arts to be mentioned by name. 

This is in keeping with Plato’s essentially anachronistic technique: 
he introduces contemporary {or timeless) controversies through 
figures from the past, who debate them at fictitious or quasi-historical 
occasions.^ Plato’s reluctance to introduce still living personalities 
into the dialogues helps explain the circumstance that Democritus is 
not referred to by name, even though several of the arguments 
presented are demonstrably directed against that philosopher’s 
doctrines. (We will try to identify some of these polemics, connected 
with the fine arts, in Chapter 8.) .Although Democritus was a con¬ 
temporary of Socrates, he was still alive during Plato’s mature 
manhood.* 

One notable exception to Plato’s customary practice of avoiding 
mention of living contemporaries, we might note in passing, is also 
anachronistic: it is the so-called "praise of Isocrates" (as a young 
man) at the end of the I’haedrus. As J. Coulter has ably argued, the 
|)()ignant purpose of this rare reference to a living rival is to "wound” 
Isocrates by contrasting the promise Isocrates gave as a youth with 
what he actually has become.^ 

Thus Plato’s technique is truly dramatic or rather mimetic: issues 
are brought to life through personalities of his choosing (most notably 
of course, Socrates). This observation is im])ortant for the present 
iiu|uiry into the philosopher’s views on painting: with respect to 
foreshortening and linear {>erspcctive, we have seen that these ante¬ 
date not only Plato’s own time but the dramatic dates of the 
dialogues as well. The invention of the skiagraphia technique, on the 


2- See cm this asjiect of Plato's technique Ferguson. "Plato, Protagoras and 
Democritus", fintknell Review 15 (1967) 49-58. 

3. Ferguson (supra n. 2) argues that Thrasymachus in Republic 1 aiui 
I’roiagora.s are mouthpieces for views of Democritus. 

4. ORltS 8 (1967) 225-236. 
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Other hand, may broadly coincide with the dramatic dates of some 
of the works. Yet it is not to be thought that he raises a controversy 
contemporary with the historical settings.* 

Plato’s references to artists by name are casual and they stay far 
removed from any controversy, historical or contemporary. Poly- 
gnotus is neutrally mentioned in Ion 5326. In Gorgias 448b there is 
an oblique allusion to the same painter through his brother Aristo- 
phon.® The latter was far less famous than Polygnotus and the 
purpose of this round-about reference (Chaerephon is speaking) 
appears to be to test whether young Polus gets tlie reference. Of 
artists associated with specific technical advances in their art, 
Zeuxis, Phidias and Polyclitus are mentioned. Zeuxis, the second 
skiagraphia artist, is cited loosely in Gorgias 453c as an example of a 
skilled craftsman. If the youthful painter Zeuxippus of Heraclea of 
Protagoras 318b is, indeed, as most scholars hold, the same as Zeuxis 
{who also came from a Heraclea) this gives us a slightly more precise 
chronology for the artist, as the dramatic date of that dialogue is 
about 430. No other information can be culled from the reference: 
Zeuxippus is cited most respectfully as an established artist with 
skills to impart to others. 

It will be argued in Chapter 6 that Phidias was probably the 
initiator of the so-called "optical proportions” in large sculpture, or. 
if he did not invent them himself, he almost certainly applied them. 
It is generally thought, on the basis of the long simile derived from 
this artistic technique in the Sophist, that Plato despised the scheme. 
Yet Phidias is the recipient of the warmest accolade given to any 
artist in the dialogues. He is called Sy ovru) mpipayuis Koha «/>ya 
•qpYiX^€TO, "he who wrought such outstandingly beautiful works". 
Meno gid.'' 

There may possibly be an allusion to Polyclitus’ famous canon of 
proportions for freestanding statuary in Republic 5290 {infra 124). 
The name of the sculptor, however, is only mentioned casually in the 
dialogues. In Protagoras 328c it is said of him that "his sons are 


5. Cf. R. Bianchi Bandinelli in eCji/Oua, Milan-Naples 1961,158; 

' 'Che Platone si referisca all'arte del sno tempo e non a quella deU’immagtnaria 
stagione dei dialoghi ... i cosa gia discussa e acquisita". 

6. Overbeck 1046-49 

7. The passage is sarcastic: Socrates observes that Protagoras has taken in 
more money than Phidias and ten other sculptors. There is. however, no 
reason to consider the praise of Phidias insincere. 
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nothing compared with their father”, whereby a high opinion of the 
sculptor is implied. In 311c of the same dialogue Phidias and Poly¬ 
clitus are named together, as famous sculptors who instructed 
apprentices for pay (no criticism of that practice is indicated). Such 
kind remarks about fine artists are natural in the mouth of Socrates, 
who was son and half-brother to sculptors {Euthyd. 2970), but they 
nevertheless suggest a benevolent attitude on the part of Plato as 
well, at least in his younger years. Significantly, however, the refer¬ 
ences to these artists, who represented such different styles, are 
devoid of discrimination. So Plato says of Phidias in the passage 
quoted above that his works were “outstandingly beautiful”, with¬ 
out hinting how they were superior to those of others. The scornful 
diatribes against the visual arts to be quoted in Chapter 7 remain 
diplomatically unspecific. 

We have ubserved earlier, with Panofsky, that Plato’s references 
to painting and sculpture are not aesthetically oriented:® they reveal 
little preoccupation with the criteria of these arts and almost none 
with their means of expression. Such art-critical literature as was 
produced by the classical Greeks perished in the main along with their 
painting. The two art-critical controversies which concern us in this 
chapter—outline versus color and that of ethos in painting—have left 
somewhat clearer traces than most, largely, it seems, because they 
became commonplaces of literature. 


2. Form Versus Color, or Parrhasius Versus Zeuxis 

The controversy as to whether contour or color is more basic to 
appearance probably was born, like the true art of painting, in fifth- 
century Greece. The antithesis applies essentially to pictorial 
representation and not to ordinary vision, as in nature there are no 
objects that have visible form that do not also have color. The art of 
I^ainting has ever after veered back and forth from one to the other. 
The impressionistic and neo-imprcssionistic movements of the nine¬ 
teenth century (based in part on scientific color theory), constituted, 
perhaps, the height of the coloristic approach. The more linear styles, 
c.g. cubism, of the twentieth century may be considered a reaction to 


8. Idea 2. 
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thorn. Gombrich’s comment on the dichotomy between impressionis¬ 
tic and contour-oriented painting is enlightening, because it makes 
clear why the antagonism between the two could find, in antiquity, 
such ready metaphorical application to verbal forms of communica¬ 
tion: 

It is the point of impressionist painting that the direction of the brush¬ 
stroke is no longer an aid to the reading of forms. It is without any 
support from structure that the beholder must mobilize his memory of 
the visible world ...® 

As we have seen in our discussion of the sources for skiagraphia, 
“contour” in painting was a frequent symbol for factual, rational 
argumentation, while coloristic styles served as a metaphor for 
fanciful composition, aiming at emotional or subliminal effect. 

The ancients associated the controversy between form and color 
with the two most famous painters of the later fifth century B.C., 
Parrhasius and Zeuxis.‘° In his miniature art history (i 2 , lo, 3-9), 
Quintilian says the following about these artists: 

Quorum prior [scil. Zeuxis] luminum umbrarumque invenisse 
rationem, secundus ^scil. Parrhasius] examinasse subtilius lineas 
traditur. 

It is said that Zeuxis laid down the theoretical foundation of skia- 
graphia and that Parrhasius was more skilled in the precise rendering 
of contour, ibid. 4" 

Pliny’s comments on the art of Parrhasius are ambiguous, as is 
most of his account of the history of painting, but they nevertheless 
reflect the same antithesis between outline and color: Parrhasius had 
"won the palm of victory in his rendering of contours, which consti¬ 
tutes the summum of artistic refinement” (“in liniis extremis 
palmam adeptus; haec est picturae summa subtilitas", 35, 67). 
"But he fell short of his own standing in the representation of 
surfaces within the contours” ("minor tamen videtur sibi comparatus 
in mediis corporibus exprimendis”, ibid. 68). 


9. Illusion 202. __ 

10. For the rivalry of the two painters Helbig. "Zeuxis und Parrhasios , 
NJbb 13 (1867) 649-75, is still of interest; see also the literature in n. 47 infra. 

11. This conflicts somewhat with Cicero, Urul. 70, who praises Zeuxis (along 
witll Polygnotus and Timanthes) for his formae et lineamenta. 
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A passage in Fronto implies that Parrhasius was associated with 
the opi>osite of “shimmering colors” [versicolora), in other words 
with unmodulated colors.'^ In the anecdotal tradition, the rivalry of 
Zeuxis and Parrhasius is expressed by the legendary “contest in 
realism” (Pliny 35, 65). 

The earliest indication that the antithesis between outline and 
color effect in painting found its way into literary theory is found in 
Aristotle’s Poetics. In this essay the philosopher attempts to force the 
dramatic and pictorial arts into common critical categories. He likens 
the story line {ftvBos) of a drama to the preliminary sketch or design 
{X€VKoypcuf>ta) of a painting.'"* The elhe or character touches, are 
likened to colors {pdpfiaKa, 6, 20). At first sight, this simile appears 
paradoxical, because ethos or “dramatic flair” (as I will render it) is 
associated, not with the coloristic painters, but with the linear ones, 
namely Polygnotus and Parrhasius. Aristotle himself notes that the 
art of Zeuxis, the great color innovator, was lacking in ethos {ibid. 
6,15).'* Our discussion of ethos below will clarify this paradox. After 
Aristotle, the antithesis between outline and color in painting be¬ 
came a commonplace of criticism. 

The dichotomy was a real one: it is attested by the monuments for 
all phases of Greek and Greco-Roman painting for which we have 
significant evidence. Vincent Bruno has shown that a division into a 
linear, contour-oriented style and a “painterly” or impressionist 
approach, which concentrates on light and color, is already present in 
the paintings from the early Hellenistic age.'® Figures 5 and 6 show 
two of the four figures depicted in the tomb paintings at Lefcadia. 
The figure of Hermes in Figure 5 is represented in a decidedly linear 
fashion;'’ that of Rhadamanthys in Figure 6, although it does have 


12. "Quid, si Parrha-sium versicolora pingere iuberet, aut Apellem uni- 
colora", ad I'eriim p. 123 (ed. Mai) ( = Overbeck 1726). 

13. The question whether this and similar anecdotes may reflect public 
painting contests is discussed infra 145 n. 21. 

14. The exact meaning of the term Atu/foyptr^etu is obscure- Tlie context 
makes it clear that it refers to the underlying sketch or design, but why this is 
'drawn in white” is not apparent. Perhaps the word means "drawing against 
white background", as argued by Birmelin, Apollonius 164. 

15. Some scholars argue that Aristotle seems to equate Polygnotus with old 
tragedy and Zeuxis with the new "realistic” drama of Euripides; I'riodlander, 
Platon I, 126; Webster, Critics 22. 

lb. Perm atut Color ij-j2. 

17. Petsas, Taphos. See 157-58 for the two different techniques represented 
by the piaintings. 
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contours, is produced in a different technique, with bold brush strokes 
simulating light and shadow effects. 

The newly published mosaics of Delos, mostly from the second 
century B.C., include distinct linear and pointillistic types.** With 
regard to Campanian painting, Otto Brendel'* noted a parallel 
division, which, in his view, applies to all of its phases, independently 
of the distinctions between the four “Pompeian” styles." 

That Zeuxis and Parrhasius were already conventionally associated 
with "color” and "form’' respectively in their own time cannot be 
shown; however, they clearly dominated Athenian painting during 
Plato’s earlier years, and must have represented antithetical styles 
and techniques. How did Plato relate to the art-critical debate which 
they aroused ? 

Plato frequently uses the phrase "color and form” ^XVf^) 

in reference not only to visual phenomena, but also to their recreation 
in painting.** So e.g. in Cratylus 432b-c Socrates remarks that a 
painter can reproduce Cratylus’ "color and form”, i.e. his visual 
appearance {but only a god can reproduce his "softnesses, warmths, 
movement, soul and thought”). In Republic 373b, in fact. Plato uses 
the phrase to define representational artists: they are called "repro¬ 
ducers with respect to forms and colors” ... irtpi ra 

re K«i xpeo^ara). In the passage from the Crilias (I07c-d), cited in the 
previous chapter as one of the instances of his symbolic reference to 
skiagraphia. Plato makes the fundamental distinction between that 
technique, which he calls "unclear and deceptive” (d 1). and a style 
which "produces altogether all likenesses” (d 4-5). He does not, 
however use the terms "form" and "color” here, nor does he reveal 
anywhere an awareness that these two aspects in painting are 
naturally antagonistic. So, in an oft-cited passage in the Philebus 


18. Cf. supra 76 n. 6J. The linear tradition in painting, as opposed to the 
coloristic, should not be confused with the supposed practice of some painters 
of restricting their color schemes to four colors, namely white, black, red and 
yellow. In my article Skiagraphia 1 argue that the latter tradition is spurious 
and not supported either by the monuments or by the more knowledgeable 
art-critical sources. 

19. Art Bulletin 36 (1054) 236-237 (review of M. M. Gabriel, Masters oj 
Campanian Painting). 

20. On the so-called •'impressionism" in ancient painting see Kcuis. 

Skiagraphia, n. 87. ^ 

21. Leg. 668e and 797c. also lip. 7, 342d {ag^fia Koi XP°“)- 37 - 3 ®- 
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(51c), in which Socrates praises the beauty of mathematical abstrac¬ 
tions over that of natural forms, and pure colors over mixed ones, the 
word is applied to ordinary objects of vision and their 

representations alike, as if there were no essential difference 
between nature and painting, model and portrait. He speaks of: 

/foAAoy, ^ ^<Lojv ^ rivojv ^wypapr)[x<xTaiv, 

the beauty of forms, either of living beings or of some of their painted 
representations.** 


3. Ethos as a Critical Concept in Drama and Painting^^ 

The concept of ethos as a criterion of drama and painting found its 
earliest doctrinaire expression in Aristotle's Poetics. Passages from 
Plato and Xenophon to be cited reveal, however, that these authors 
were already familiar with such a criterion. Xenophon’s pedestrian 
reference makes it clear that the question whether or not a painting 
could or should express ethos was debated in the later part of the 
fifth century B.C. 

What exactly did the term, as applied to drama and painting, 
convey? In modern scholarship the word is usually interpreted as 
referring to the permanent disposition of the mind, the character or 
personality, as it were, or the skill in portraying such (characteriza¬ 
tion). "Character" in these interpretations is conceived of as a com¬ 
bination of generic and conditioning factors, but, in any case, a 
lasting attribute of the mind. To cite but a recent restatement of that 
view, Pollitt defines ethos as "‘character’ as formed by inheritance. 


ii. The Iwauty of "living creatures" and that of their painted representa¬ 
tions are lumped together in similar fashion in Tim. 19b. Cf, also Rep. 476b: 
ifai XP®®* •rot CTX’If'rera nai Travro ra fK T<iv toioutcov S’qfiiovpyovp.fva, "... 
and colors and forms and all things which are made out of such by craft". 

23. Tlie word ethos and its cognates have a wide range of meanings in 
different contexts. We can only deal with it as a terminus technicus of art 
criticism. For the related uses of the term in the rhetorical tradition see 
ilhelm Siiss. Ethos, Studien eur dtleren griechischen Rhetorik, Leipzig igjo. 
There are excellent observations on the many nuances of the ethos concept— 
mainly with respect to its post-Hellenic history—in Friedrich Zucker, 
AorfBonoiriros, Eine semasialogische Untersuchung aus der antiken Rhetorik 
und Ethik” in Semanlica, Rhelorica, Ethica, Berlin 1963. Zucker distingui.shes 
the ethical from the stylistic aspects of the concept. 
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habits and self-discipline” or “what kind of man the hero basically 
is”.^^ 

In general, the word elhos may have this meaning. (When Plato 
uses it in this sense, he usually qualifies it with “of the 

soul".)” In Aristotle’s Poetics, however, where the term first clearly 
emerges as a critical terminus technicus, it can as such not mean 
“character portrayal” for two reasons:^ 

A, he associates it with the work of the painter Polygnotus, whereas 
that of Zeuxis is said to be lacking in ethos] 

B. it is to Aristotle, in the Poetics, essentially a form or quality of 
dramatic action. 

The attribution of ethos to Polygnotus has always posed difficulties. 
Aristotle makes the observation in his discussion of the criteria of 
drama. The most important compositional features of drama are 
mylhos and ethos (1450a 5-6). Mythos is unambiguous: it means the 
plot or story line. The simile from painting is adduced by Aristotle to 
clarify its relationship to ethos: he likens mythos to the outline of a 
painting and ethe to its colors (1450b 1-3), and proclaims that the 
painter Polygnotus was the ethographos par excellence, whereas the 
art of Zeuxis was lacking in ethos (1450a 32-33). Scholars who read 
elhos as "characterization” run into an impasse here; the art of 
Polygnotus, that much is certain, was essentially outline drawing,*"' 
akin to the vase painting of the early fifth century B.C., and cannot 

24. Pollitt, Art and Experience 43; 50; cf. idem. Terminology 184-189. See 
also Max I’ohlcnz, ' To ripinov, Ein Deitrag zur Geschichte des griechischen 
Geistes”, Nackrichlen der Gesetlschaft der Wissenschaften lu GdUingen. 1933. 
48-59: "Die I.exis muss die Stimmung des Sprechenden (irtttfoy) hervortreten 
iassen, seinem ^iBos (je nach .Alter, Geschlecht. Herkunft. Geistesart) ent- 
sprechen A.M. Dale, "Ethosand Dianoia", \nColtecled Poprts,edd.Turner 
and Webster, Cambridge 1909. J 4 ‘>; "Ethos (by Aristotelian definition, 
especially in the Ethics) is primarily something which a man is rather than 
what he says or does". 

25. "Individual character” appears to be the meaning of r/Aos m Heraclitus, 

fr. rig: avepwnuy haipioiv (cf. Egermann's edition, who renders it as 

"Wesensart"). Similarly in fr. 78. , 

26. The literature on the notion expressed in Aristotle’s Poetics is extensive 
and reflects a variety of viewpoints. Verdenius. Mnemosyne 3. 12 (i 945 ) 249 . 
renders it as "the non-intellectual part of man's inner being”. Gerald Else, 
Aristotle’s Poetics. The Argument. I.eiden 1957. 7 °. stresses the element of 
action which underlies the notion. The most recent treatment of the subject is 
Schutrumpf, Ethos. For the view that the ethos concept in the Poetics has a 
moral aspect see infra n. 28. 

27. Quint. 12, 10, 3. 
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have given scope to profound character study. The issue is further 
confounded by Pliny, who reports that Zeuxis had created a Penelope 
“in which he seemed to have painted the very soul of good character” 
{in qua pinxisse mores videtur, 35, 63). How can that be squared with 
Aristotle’s comment that the art of Zeuxis lacked ethosi^^ 

Aristotle, in the Poetics, emphatically and repeatedly defines 
drama as the enactment of deeds.** Under the impact of this pre¬ 
occupation with action, the word elhos takes on a variety of nuances: 
it can mean “inherent character", but, because the latter can in 
drama only be revealed by action, it also can mean "dramatic 
passage indicative of character”. In 6, 1450a r-2 ethos, along with 
Sictfoia (the intellectual capacity of the dramatic character), are 
called “the causes of action" (acria -rutv Trpd^eojv). Here ethos is a 
permanent disjwsition of the personality and equivalent to "the 
nature of the soul” (to ttjj >pvxvs 

Shortly after, discussing the composition of tragedy, Aristotle 
distinguishes 1>ctwecn “deeds” (Trpafetr) and ethe (significantly the 
word is here used in the plural, whereas Sideoia is always used in 
the singular in the context of drama.) The “deeds” are the acts of the 
characters which further the plot; the ethe are passages in the dialogue 
which reveal individual character (ttatv Se koto ptev ra rjdt} noioi rwef. 
“[the characters in the drama] are what they are according to the 
ethe,” 6, 1450a tg). The elite are not essential to tragedy, but easier 
to compose, hence aspiring tragedians are most successful in writing 


28. This comment is even harder to reconcile with a view that the ethos- 
concept in the Poetics contains a moral factor. Thus Birmelin, Apollonius 157; 
"sittliclie Haltiing”; Max Kommerell, Lessing utid Aristoteles, Frankfurt 1940, 
io<j; "'Etwa' das Betragen. E.s ist das Sitlliche wie es erscheint". Cf. 
Schiitnimpf. Elhos 1-5. It is true that Poetics 1448a 5 and Politics 1340a 
suggest that .Aristotle considered I’nlygnotus' works morally instructive. In¬ 
deed, from "action” to "moral action" is a small step in Aristotle's thinking 
(cf. Poet. 1450b 8-9. where it is said that "elhos reveals choice, rrpoaipems'', 
surely "moral choice"). These passages do not prove that a moral connotation 
necessarily clings to the term ethos: its general history belies this assumption, 
especially its later as-sociations with comedy and with pleasure (Fs.-l.onginus 
Eabl. t), 15 and 29, 2). 

29- So c.g. I44gb 31-37: 'Evei itparTovres rroiovvrai njv feifii^acv ... ’End 
Se npd^ewi i<rri /u'fiijoif, nparrerai S« ojro Tcocbo nparroorojo ... "Since acting 
persons carry out the performance ... Because [tragedyj is the enactment of 
action, and is acted by persons performing acts ..." Similarly 1448a i; 1450b 
3-4 

30. Cf. Pol. 2, 1337a 38 for the juxtaposition of Sidvoia. and to rijr ilivyrjs 
^Boi as two permanent aspects of the personality. 

L_ 
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them than they are in the "deeds” (1450a 35-37). Elhe here are 
colorful and characteristic diversions from the central plot (which 
explains why they are likened to colors in a painting), but still part 
of the dramatic action. 

It is surely in this sense of "dramatic expressions indicative of 
individual character” that we have to interpret the word ethe in 
Aristotle’s introductory definition of the "musical arts” (i, 1447a 
21-28). Their elements Aristotle states, are "rhythmic movement” 
(pu^/ioj), "speech” (Aoyor) and "melody” (appoi'ta: its meaning as such 
is dictated by context). These elements may be employed in com¬ 
bination or separately. Thus, dancers employ only “choreographed 
movements” pvBfiajv) and yet can express all types 

of dramatic action: 

... for these [scil. the dancers], with their figured movements, enact 
ethe, emotions and deeds. 1447a 24-25^* 

"Deeds”, wpdfet?, are deliberate acts committed by the characters 
and form the essence of plot. "Emotions”, wd^ are displays of 
passion, elhe manifestations of native character and ingrained habits; 
ethe allow author (and actor) to reveal fleeting touches of personality, 
they do not constitute portrayals of complex characters, of which the 
dance, without benefit of words, is hardly capable. 

The foregoing interpretation of elhe in drama as "characteristic 
pieces of dialogue” perhaps explains Aristotle's rather puzzling 
classification of the Iliad as "emotional”, nadijriKos, and the Odyssey 
as -qBtKOi (1459b 14). As Grube remarks, the character portrayal in 
the Iliad is certainly not inferior to that in the Odyssey.'*^ If how¬ 
ever, we take ethe in the sense of "portrayals of characteristic be¬ 
havior not intimately intertwined with the central plot”, Aristotle’s 
classification makes sense. 

That the ethos of the Poetics does not primarily refer to static 
personality traits but constitutes a dynamic notion was observed 
long ago by Otto Jahn, who defined it as follows: 

Es bezeichnet den Zustand der Seele insofem er die Grundlage der 
Handlung ist.^^ 

This interpretation of ethos also explains a number of otherwise 


31. wat jjBtj kcci nadT] Kal npd^fis, the latter rendered by Koller, 
Mimesis 195, as “Sitten, Gefiihle, Handlungen”. 

32. Grube, Critics 85-86. 

33. Berichte Leipzig, Phit.-Hisl. Klasse 2 (1850) 108. 


problematic aspects of the later history of the term as a critical con¬ 
cept. In the scholia in drama e.g., ethos is frequently used to point out 
manifestly transient moods to be conveyed by the actors.^'* The 
expression ev rjBei, which the scholiasts sometimes add as a kind of 
stage direction, can fit so many different forms of expression that it 
can only be rendered by a vague phrase such as "with dramatic 
expression”.^* 

The byword for the e/Aos-factor in drama, after Aristotle, was the 
comedy of Menander. As I have argued in my paper on the subject, 
the quality of ethos which this author cultivated and for which he was 
widely praised, was not characterization, but skill in varying the 
moods and speech patterns of the characters under the impact of the 
action at hand.** 

In post-Aristotelian literary criticism we find the term ethos 
routinely combined with pathos (emotion); both are frequently used 
in the plural as well. Several authors reveal that in this combination 
ethos was considered a weaker form of pathos.*’ Ethos in the sense of 
"character portrayal” could never be a companion to pathos. Clearly, 
it here refers to characteristic behavior under the impact of the 
action, whereas pathos applies to behavior under the influence of 
strong emotion. 

The Roman critics experienced considerable difficulty in their 
attempts to define the rf/ios-notion and to render it into Latin. 
Quintilian, e.g., laments that there is no Latin equivalent for the 
term (6, 2, 8, whereas he translates pathos readily as adfectus). This 


34. As observed by Rutherford. Jmwtalion 140. Rutherford nevertheless 
renders ethos, as it occurs in the scholia, by a static formula: " .. the complex 
product of sex, station in life, acquired habits, state of mind, national tempera¬ 
ment", ibid. 142. Cf. the critique of this interpretation by Kroll, "'Ev rjOfi", 
Philologus 75 (1918) 68-76: "Ethos kann ausser dem gleichbleibenden Charak- 
ter auch die voriibergehende Stimmung bezeichnen ...", ibid. 69. 

35. Rutherford, ibid. 146-153. 

36. "Ethos in Menander", Proceedings of the XI Vlh Internationat Congress of 
Papyrology (The Egypt Exploration Society, Graeco-Roman Memoir No, 61) 
I-ondon 1975, 195-200. For Menander as the byword for ethos see e.g. Hernio- 
genes, De ideis 2, 306 (ed. Kabe): "In Menander you might find thousands of 
such examples all the ethe of such characters." 

37 - Quintilian gropes for a dividing line between the two; "Quin illud adhuc 
adiicio. ndOos atque jJ^os esse interim ex eadem natura ut amor nddos, caritas 
6, 2, 12. Thus love is an "emotion", but fondness is an ethos. Cf. Deme¬ 
trius, Pe etoc. I. 28. Ps.-Longinus considers elAos a source of pleasure, whereas 
Pathos lends "sublimity" (9, 15; 29, 2). 
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shows that he did not have the sense of “character” in mind because 
the Latin mores would render that fairly closely.” 

Pliny also struggles with the problem of translating ethos into 
Latin. In 35, g8 he makes the following comment on the painter 
Aristides of Thebes, whom he calls a contemporary of Apelles: 

Is omnium primus animum pinxit et sensus hominis expressit, quae 
vocant Graeci -rjO-r], item perturbationes, durior paulo in coloribus. 

He was the first of all to paint the mind and to give expression to the 
feelings of men, which aspects the Greeks call ethe, and also the 
emotions. He was somewhat too harsh (or flat) in his colors. 

Clearly sensus el perturbationes represents the Greek kuI waffij. 
By no stretch of its meaning can sensus be taken as “character”; 
instead we have here again the notion of ethos as a less pronounced 
form of pathos. The following comment that Aristides was "harsh in 
his colors” is also of interest, because it shows again that the quality 
of ethos was associated with the painters with a linear approach, 
rather than with the colorists. 

As was the case with the mimesis concept, our problem in analyzing 
the ethos notion is semantic: we have no word approximating “the 
manifestation of individual character in action" but, perhaps, we 
should heed the words of the wise Quintilian, accompanying his 
futile groping for a Latin equivalent: 

the more prudent ones have preferred to grasp the intent rather than 
to translate words 6, 2, 9” 

We do better to maintain the Greek term and to paraphrase it as best 
we can, as did Pliny and Quintilian, rather than to distort its meaning 
by rendering it by terms with static associations, such as “por¬ 
traiture” or "characterization”. 

The question arises what exactly the critical term ethos conveys 
when it is applied to painting. If. as here maintained, the concept is 
dynamic in nature, how can it qualify a static form of art? The ethos 
of a representational artist must be his skill in capturing, snapshot- 
like, a moment of dramatic interaction in a still image. The pursuit 
of this accomplishment represents, in fact, a persistent tradition in 
ancient painting, an aspect of that art which has been virtually 


38. Quintilian does suggest mores as a rendering of ethe in 6. 2, 17. On the 
fusion of the different senses of ethos in Quintilian see Grube, Critics 291-292. 

39. "Cautiores votuntatem complecti qnam nominainterpretari maluenint . 
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ignored. For the sake of clarifying a pun in Plato on the ethe of the 
painters, I M-ill here briefly present some of the highlights of the 
evidence for this tradition. 

por the first ethographos. Polygnotus, no instance of dramatic 
expression in painting is attested, although Pliny’s strangely worded 
comment on the painter is at least not incompatible with the tradi¬ 
tion of ethos: 

[Polygnotus] introduced the practice of opening the mouths, showing 
tlte teeth and creating variegated facial expressions in the place of 
the archaic rigidity.^ 

We may never unearth an original Polygnotus fresco, but in fact 
archaeology has recently revealed a sample of painting from Poly¬ 
gnotus’ time which constitutes a unique illustration of ethos as we 
have here interpreted it. It is that on the North wall of the Tomb of 
the Diver at Paestum (Fig. 3);^' the pottery found in the tomb 
allows us to date it closely at 480 B.C. Like its counterpart on the 
opposite wall, it shows five carousers reclining on couches, but this 
scene has dramatic implications thus far unparalleled in ancient 
painting. Of the three couches, the first two from the left are com¬ 
bined into one unit by the artist by the device of a common cushion. 
The three figures in this group are engaged in a variant of the kot- 
tabos game. In this version, the swig of wine, more often aimed at a 
disk perched on a special stand, is intended to land in the cup of a 
fellow player. (This probably improvised variant of the game seems 
somewhat unfair, because the penalty for inaccurate aim literally 
falls on the winner rather than on the loser.)^* The figure on the far 
left, in the characteristic kottabos pose, with his index through the 
handle of the cup and his hand curved upwards, has a look of skepti¬ 
cal, perhaps anxious expectation. The second figure is shown in the 


^o. "Instituit os adaperire, dentes ostendere, voitum ab antique rigore 
variare", 35, 58. Pausanias’ cursory (and probably secondhand) descriptions of 
Polygnotus' wall paintings (Overbeck 1050) throw no light on the matter. 

41. Najwli, Tuffatore iog-47. 

4.2- This is the inescapable conclusion from the scene (Napoli, Tuffatore 
>28); such a N’ersion of kottabos is not attested in literature, but, if correctly 
assumed, it helps solve problems in the iconography of the game, such as the 
presence of a second cup in the left hand of the player (in some vase paintings), 
and the inscribed love calls sometimes accompanying the throw. For the 
sources sec Schneider, RE s.v.; Sparkes, Archaeology 13 (i960) 202-207 (a 
resume of Schneider's article). The Paestum fresco constitutes confirmation of 
Mingazzini. AA 62 (1950-51) 35-47, who stressed the erotic aspects of the 
kottabos game. 
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act of swinging his cup: he is intently taking aim. The third kottabos 
player is awaiting his turn, cup in hand. He is, however, not looking 
at his fellow players but gazing over his left at the pair on the right 
with a look of startled indignation: he has just discovered that he is 
missing out on the better entertainment. For the pair on the right are 
lovers. The left figure of the two is a beardless ephebe, with sensuous 
red lips and a meretricious smile. He is adroitly beguiling his com¬ 
panion with music and caresses at the same time. The bearded adult 
on the right is responding to the seduction with an expression of 
rapacious lust and drawing the ephebe’s head towards him. While I 
am not .suggesting that the paintings from the Diver’s Tomb were 
produced by Polygnotus, at least the one on the North wall represents 
the quality of ethos for which that painter was famed. 

The next painter associated with ethos is Parrhasius, as evidenced 
by Xenophon’s account of Socrates’ visit to that artist's workshop 
(Mem. 3, 10, 1-5). The passage is brief, but it is full of casual allusions 
to formal doctrine. Socrates defines painting as "the recreation of 
bodies through the reproduction of their appearance with colors”.*^ 
As no model is perfect, Socrates supposes that a painter takes the best 
features of different models and thus arrives at a "wholly beautiful” 
creation.'*'' Parrhasius agrees. When Socrates asks whether the 
painter also depicts the character (to t^? Parrhasius 

says no because he cannot paint what has "neither proportions nor 
color”. Thereupon Socrates asks if it is possible to portray certain 
temporary dispositions, such as benevolence and animosity. It is 
agreed that these can be expressed through the eyes. Socrates gets 
Parrhasius to admit that the reflection of the depicted action in the 
faces of the secondary characters can also be expressed pictorially. 
Moreover, Socrates argues, certain permanent traits of character "are 
revealed through the faces and stances of people, whether they are 
standing still or moving”, (lo, 5). He concludes that most people will 
prefer "good and noble and lovable expressions”: ra KoXa n KoyaBa 
Kai ayoTTTjTa The two aspects of ethos, the static notion of "in¬ 
herent character”, and the dramatic sense of "temporary expression 
induced by the action”, are intermingled in this passage. It is 


43. We have already noted (supra 31) that the definition reveals Xenophon’s 

understanding of the difference between and 

44. This is an allusion to the composite “ideal portrait" which is also re¬ 
ferred to by Plato and Gorgias (supra 42 n. 21). 


significant, however, that Socrates leads up to the possibility of 
static characterization via the dramatic potential of painting.** 

Parrhasius' preoccupation with facial expression is confirmed by 
Pliny's description of his "Demos of Athens” (35, 69; whether the 
“People” were represented as a group or as a personification is not 
clear). The Demos, as painted by Parrhasius, was "variable, quick¬ 
tempered, unjust, fickle, yet placable, forgiving, compassionate, boast¬ 
ful, high-minded, humble, fierce, cowardly, all at the same time”. 
Pliny calls the subject of Parrhasius’ painting an argumentum,*^ a 
term fairly often applied to works of art, but one which in itself 
implies that these were considered "frozen stories”.'” 

A preoccupation with the dramatic aspects of painting is also 
revealed by the Latin references to the function of intellegere, a 
terminus lechnicus of art-critical and related literature, meaning “to 
interpret” or rather "to tell the story of”.*** I have commented on 
this concept in other connections,** but must recall my observations 
hero, because the notion of intellegere in Latin is clearly connected 
with the Greek criterion of ethos, which Pliny and Quintilian found 
so difficult to render into their owm language. Quintilian, in fact, 
establishes an unmistakable tie between the ethographos Polygnotus 
and the interpretative function. He remarks, with some surprise, 
that the works of Polygnotus (and Aglaophon, his father) still had 
their admirers in his time, in spite of their archaic style and "un¬ 
modulated color” (simplex color), "in my opinion out of some kind 
of peculiar snobbery of interpretation” ("proprio quodam intel- 
ligendi, ut mea opinio est, ambitu”, 12, 10, 3). 


45. Obviously Xenophon did not himself originate the rlAoj-notion to which 
he alludes in this passage, but extant literature does not reveal its antecedent. 
1 see no grounds to classify the concept as "sophistic" in origin, as does Roller, 
Mimesis (>3. Xenophon seems to associate ethos with painting and pathos with 
sculpture (Mem. 3, 10, 6-8). 

46. The term is also applied to the works of Parrhasius by Suetonius, Tib. 
44. For other uses in reference to the fine arts see I-cwis and Short s.v. Argu- 
inenttim, of course, regularly means the plot of a play. 

47. Because of his preoccupation with contour and his skilled draughtsman¬ 
ship, Parrhasius probably influenced contemporary vase painting, especially 
that of white-ground lekythoi; see Rumpf, AJ .4 55 (1951) 1-12 and 
I'apaspyridi-Karusu, Anlihe und Abettdland 5 (1956) 72-74. For a possible 
reflection in vase p>ainting of the mimetic quality of Parrhasius' work see 
Bielefeld, Malerei 9-10. Bielefeld speaks of a "Differenzierung des geistigen 
Ausd rucks". 

48. Probably a translation of the Greek SiTjYettyOai or i^TjyeXoBat. 

49. Water Carriers 113-114. 
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Pliny likewise makes it clear that he connects the dramatic aspects 
of painting with the activity of intellegere. We noted before that he 
credits the fourth-century B.C. painter Aristides of Thebes with 
developing -rjOr) and iradri in painting (in reality these concepts are 
obviously older}. Pliny then gives an example of the painter’s 
dramatic faculty and the scope for intellegere which it provides. 
Aristides, Pliny reports, had depicted a mother who was dying of 
wounds received in the capture of her city. Her infant was crawling 
towards her in order to be suckled; 

intelligiturque sentire mater et timere ne emortua lacte sanguinem 
lambat. 35.08 

The painting conveys that the mother is aware of this and that she is 
afraid that the child might suck blood, as her milk is failing in death. 

Exactly how Aristides accomplished this feat is not made clear by 
Pliny but, according to our author, the result was sufficiently spec¬ 
tacular to induce Alexander to have the painting transferred to his 
palace at Pella {ibid.)}° 

The above survey shows that the quality of ethos in painting was, 
at least in the Hellenic age, consistently associated with the artists 
who upheld a linear approach to the art (Polygnotus. Parrhasius, 
Aristides), rather than with those who were renowned for their color 
techniques (Apollodorus, Zeuxis). 

As an obiter dictum I might, perhaps, recall my thesis {supra 99 
n. 36) that the preoccupation with momentary facial expression, 
which is inherent in the classical e/Aos-notion, gave birth to a con¬ 
ventional topos of the Hellenistic and Greco-Roman ages, namely 
that of "conflicting emotions”. This stereotyped element is found in 
both the literature and the painting of these eras. From painting I 
might cite as an example the figure of Medea, as found in Pompeii in 
several variants, probably going back to one Hellenistic protot)^. 
In the painting here reproduced (Fig. 4). Medea is shown (as she is 
described in the tragedies of Euripides and Seneca) as tom between 
her lust for vengeance and her love for her children.** The expression 
in her eyes is kindly and melancholy, but her mouth is drawn into a 
hardbitten smirk, as she clutches the sword with which she is about 
to slaughter her sons. This painted Medea constitutes, as it were, a 


50. Other instances of intellegere used in this sense: Cicero. J'in. 2, 21: 
Petronius 52, 3 (a charming spoof of the convention); Pliny, N.H. 34. 74 (a rare 
instance of its application to a work of sculpture); 35. 74. 

51, Riimpf, Malerei Plate 58 no. 2. 



Fig. 3. Symposium from the Diver's Tomb at Paestum (101-102). 
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pictorial /ieV- 5 e-clause.’^ An anatomically even less likely application 
of the motif of conflicting emotions is proffered by Achilles Tatius, 
this most inept mouthpiece of literary conventions. Describing a 
painting of Prometheus, shackled to his rock, Achilles observes that 
one eye of the hero gazes in terror at the eagle carping at his liver, 
while the other eye joyfully welcomes the rescuer Heracles, who is 
just putting the arrow to his bow (3, 8). No cross-eyed Prometheus 
has thus far been unearthed. 

The connections between the convention of “conflicting emotions’’ 
and the dramatic eiho& of aesthetic theory are palpable. In fact, a 
scholion to Sophocles, Ajax 340, applies the efAos-notion to just such 
a case of conflicting motivations. The scholiast comments, correctly 
if superfluously, that Tecmessa in this passage in the Ajax is "ambi¬ 
valent in ethos, on the one hand .she laments, on the other she calls 
the child’’.” 

What is important for the purpose of the present inquiry is the fact 
that the concept of ethos as a criterion of drama and painting had 
been formulated at least by the fourth century B.C., and that it was 
associated with famous artists of the fifth, one of whom, Parrhasius, 
practiced in Athens during Plato’s younger years. Before we examine 
what reflection, if any, of this notion is to be found in the dialogues, a 
word must be said about a school of thought, represented by a con¬ 
siderable bibliography, in which it is held that the concept of ethos, 
as an aesthetic criterion, originated in the theory of music.” Notable, 
among the alleged originators of the musical e^Aos-doctrine, is 
the fifth-century musical theorist Damon, who was also active in 


52. The famous .Alexander mosaic in Naples, with the figure of Darius, 
tiffing in terror, and yet stretching out his arm towards a dying comrade, is 
also a .study in conflicting emotions. 

53. Cf. Rutherford, loc. cit. {supra n. 34). 

54. Abort, lilhos: Howatd, “Rine vorplatonische Kiinsttheorie”, Hermes 54 
(1919) 187-207; Warren 1 ). Anderson, "The Importance of Damonian Theory in 
Plato's Thought", TA PA 86 (1955) 88-102; idem, lithos', livangh^los Moutso- 
poulos. La Mtisique dans I'oeuvre de Platon, Paris, 1959. Abert, 54, 121, holds 
that musical ethos was closely a.ssociated with rhythm and that it had moral 
overtones from the beginning- Anderson (1966. 74) also argues that Damon 
formulated a theory of ethos through puBfios, but stresses Piato’s independence 
of thought on the subject (1955. 89). Moutsopoulos, 249, holds that Damon 
formulated both an ethos doctrine and a musical mimesis tlieory. Cf. Koller, 
Mimesis 23; "die Lehre vom Ethos inder griechischen Musik ... muss ... schon 
von Damon sehr dctailliert ausgebaut gewesen sein." Ibid. 157: "die Aus- 
strahlungcn der musikalischen Mimesis-theorie". For further bibliography on 
ethos in music see Winnington-lngram, Ltislrum 1958, 48-57. 
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politics, an instructor of Pericles (Ps.-Plato, Ale. I, ii8c) and an 
associate of Socrates.^ I cannot enter into a polemic against this 
thesis here. Suffice it here to say that I have failed to find any evidence 
that the aesthetic eiAos-concept emanated from the theory of music 
{except insofar as music was an integral part of drama), or even that 
it was applied to music until long after it had been formulated with 
regard to drama and painting. 

The musical-cMos-theory is vitiated by two weaknesses. The first 
problem encountered in it is semantic: classical Greek had no word 
for music, a fact which is in itself significant. Mousike means art of 
the Muses and, apparently, did not become narrowed down to mean 
"music" until the end of the Hellenic age, at the earliest.** 
"tune”, may sometimes be equivalent to "music” but it may also be 
used in the sense of "song”, "poetry” (especially lyric or choral) and 
several other meanings.*'' Passages in classical literature, therefore, 
can only be taken to refer to music when the other factors normally 
associated with the latter are eliminated by the context. 

Another weakness of the literature on musical ethos is that it leans 
heavily on the sources from the Greco-Roman age, especially the 
treatise De re mtisica by Aristides Quintilianus, from the second 
century A.D.*® In fact, our oldest certain source for musical theory is 


55. On Hamon see U. von Wilamowitz-MoellendorlT, Grieckische Verskunst^, 
Darmstadt tg2i, 59-66; Raubitschek, "Damon". Classica el Mediaevalia 16 
(• 955 ) 78-83. PHib. I, 13. from the third century B.C., appears to contain a 
refutation of Damon's theory of music: "they say that of songs (tiov ntXwv ). 
some make men self-controlled (^K/Krrtis), some thoughtful, some just, some 
brave, some cowardly". Cronert, "Die Hibehrede uber die Musik", Hermes 44 
(•909) 504, lines 13-15. 

56. For a survey of the usages of the word mousike in Plato in different 
contexts see P. \'icaire, Recherches sur les mots designant la poisie et le poite 
dans I'oeuvre de Platon, Paris 1964. 

57. In Republic 398d, e.g. Plato defines it as a combination of "words, 
harmony and rhythm". 

58. So Kollcr, Mimesis 80: "Tatsachlich ist dieses bisher fast ginzlich 
ignorierte W’erk eine fa.st unerschdpfliche Quelle fiir die Mimesis des 5. 
Jahrhunderts". Holler was rightly criticized for this anachronistic approach in 
tlie (otherwise favorable) review of Mimesis by Rosenmeyer, Erasmus 10 
(*957) 293-396. Although the late literature undoubtedly reflects older tradi¬ 
tion, it has proven impossible to isolate Hellenic, even less "Pythagorean" 
elements from Hellenistic accretions. Aristides' wording, it should be noted, is 
vague: he refers to "those around Damon" (0/ irepX Japtovo, 80. 29 ed. 
\Vinnington-Ingram = fr. B 7, Diels): unless this is a periphrasis for Damon 
himself—a construction found in post-classical Greek (Wilhelm Schmid, Der 
Atticismus IV. Stuttgart 1896. 463; 629)—the passage implies that .Aristides 
knew the theoretician’s works only second-hand. 
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Plato himself, who makes several references to Damon. Plato’s 
allusions to Damon are listed as testimonia and fragments in Diels 
{I. 381-384) and constitute a major source of information on that 
thinker. The citation from Damon in Republic 400b 1-4 makes it 
clear that the theorist associated certain rhythms or meters (^doeis, 
pvdfiol) with certain frames of mind,** but this notion is quite different 
from that of elkos in drama and painting; the latter deals with 
expression, not with the effect on the audience or the viewer. The 
word ethos, moreover, does not occur in connection with Damon in 
the older sources. But let us return to our notion of ethos as a type of 
action, reenacted in drama or captured visually in painting. 


4. Ethos as a Feature of Drama and Painting in Plato 

In the Republic, in his most incisive comments on the nature of 
drama, Plato uses the word ethos in a sense closely approximating 
that which we have outlined. In 603a he states his familiar reasons 
for rejecting the mimetic arts (because they are twice removed from 
reality and appeal, not to the reasoning faculty, Aoyta^dr, but to the 
irrational aspect of the soul, to av6-qrov). Socrates then gives his 
definition of mimetic art as one which "represents people committing 
deeds” (603c 4-5 :cf. supra 24), a formula clearly rooted in the theater 
and not in the representational arts. The conversation then turns to 
the question why mimetic poets choose to enact mainly grief, sorrow 
and wailings, whose display in real life we would find distasteful. 
Socrates explains this phenomenon by what may be termed a 
"Schadenfreude theory”, or, in loftier terms, a seminal catharsis 
doctrine: we enjoy the vicarious participation in the sorrows enacted 
on the stage. 

To them [namely the masses assembled in the theater], mimesis 
becomes that of other people’s suffering {nd 6 os), 6040 5-6, 

.\nd again (in derisive wording): 

wlien one of the writers of tragedy puts on stage one of the heroes 
overcome by sorrow and stretching out his laments over a long 
soliloquy, ... you know full well tliat we enjoy it. 6o5c-d 


59. But the preceding phra.se piov ixin^para in a 7 is not part of the citation 
and, therefore, provides no basis for assigning a "mimesis doctrine" to Damon, 
l-'or the eflect of song and dance on the soul see also fragment B 6. derived 
from Athenaeus. (This author also refers to "those around Damon".) In 
Republic 424c Damon is cited as warning against ill-considered changes in 
mousike in the education of the young. 
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The acting out of grief Socrates calls the “grievous and multi-colored 
elhos" (to ayavUKTiKOV re Kai noiKi^ov •^$os, 605a 5 )- It is “easy tO 
enact" (eu^iVijrov), Its opposite is the "thoughtful and serene ethos" 
(to <f>p 6 vifx 6 v re icat "^avyiov ijffo?, 6o4e 2). The latter is “not easy to 
enact, nor would it be easy to grasp if enacted, because it always stays 
equal to itself" (6040 6-7). 

Ethos here clearly refers to the portrayal of feelings and moods 
through the action. Whether, however, Plato already knew the term 
as a terminus technicus of dramatic criticism is impossible to say. 

Was Plato familiar with the application of the rf/jos-notion to 
painting in the sense of "frozen dramatic action or characteristic 
behavior” P*® In a rare pronouncement in the 5 /<i/«wa« it is said that 
the graphic arts can exprc.ss properties (specifically “keenness and 
speed”) of body as well as of soul (3o6c-d). This conflicts with 
Cralylus 432b, as well as with several other passages in which it is 
implied that painting can only represent “form and color". Still, the 
term ethos is not used here, nor is the concept clearly expressed. 

The only instance I find of the application of the ethos-notion to 
painting occurs in the long equation of the lawgiver and the painter 
in Book \T of the Republic, which we already had occasion to quote. 
The essential point of the comparison here lies in the tabula rasa 
conception; the lawgiver should “wipe the old slate clean" and draw 
up new laws (the word vo/xos should be read here in its double meaning 
of “law and custom”,) just as a painter (one who "uses a divine 
model", 500c 3-4) wipes his panel clean and starts afresh. The passage 
is full of puns on technical terms of painting, including the references 
to the mixture of colors and to the carnation color already cited 
(stipra 68). The writing of laws {eyypdifteiv) is equated with "the 
painting of human ethe" {ivdpwneia rj 9 r) 501C i), which should be "as 
dear to the gods as po.ssibIe". Ethe appears to mean here approxi¬ 
mately what we would call “behavior patterns” (or perhaps “cus¬ 
toms”. as a parallel to vofioi), but, especially in view of the technical 
overtones of the simile as a whole, I think it is not too farfetched to 
see in its usage a play on an established critical concept. 

Plato’s contemporary Xenophon was familiar—albeit vaguely— 
with the criterion of ethos in painting, and so surely, was the philoso¬ 


60. The notion of painting as "frozen action" seems to be e.xpressed in 
Tintaeus tgb; "Just so, when one sees beautiful living creatures, be they 
wrought by the art of painting, or really alive but at rest, one might develop a 
desire to see them moving 
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pher himself. If Plato indeed, in the simile of Republic VI, intended 
to sound an echo of the technical term, he refrained from expressing 
any opinion on the concept. Perhaps he preferred the art of the 
elhographoi Polygnotus and Parrhasius over that of Zeuxis, or vice 
versa, but he did not express such a judgment in the dialogues. 
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III 


CHAPTER SIX 

OTHER TECHNICAL TERMINOLOGY IN THE DIALOGUES 


Some of the technical terms relating to the art of painting which 
occur in the dialogues had to be analyzed in part in Chapter 4, 
notably skiagraphia, which is the one Plato uses most often. How¬ 
ever. in order to gain a total impression of the philosopher’s attitude 
towards the more technical aspects of the art, it is necessary to 
examine all of the professional language he borrows from it.' 

Not surprisingly such technical terminology occurs mainly in the 
dialogues of Plato’s middle and late periods. Socrates, as portrayed 
by Plato in the earlier works (as well as by Xenophon), has a pen¬ 
chant for lay language and homely metaphor. Accordingly the 
"Socratic dialogues” contain few technical allusions, instead artists 
and their practices are mentioned casually as familiar aspects of 
urban life in Athens. Significantly the phrase which constitutes 
probably the only purely professional painters' jargon in the Platonic 
corpus, T itto-gpaivtiv, is used in the Laws in which Socrates is 

not featured. 


I. Perspective 

We start with a negative but significant point. The simulation of 
the third dimension in a two-dimensional plane must be considered 
the principal "illusionistic’' accomplishment of the graphic arts. We 
outlined the probable history of the main kinds of perspective in 
Chapter 4; we saw that the foreshortening of rounded figures was 
widely practiced in the fifth century B.C., but that the Greek term 
for it is uncertain. Linear perspective, we noted, was also understood 
by the middle of the fifth century B.C. Its Greek name in the Hellenic 

I. Several compounds of ypap-fj {inroypa 4 iri, ntpiypap'^ and all 

meaning approximately "sketch” or “design”, do not appear to belong 
specifically to the art of painting. Occurrences are listed in Pierre Louis, Les 
Mltaphores de Plalon, Paris 1945. 210. The term "softness”, in 

Crat. 432b 8. may be a terminus lecknicus of art criticism, as argued by Schuhl, 
Platon 49 n. i; as such, it appears to apply mainly to sculpture, rather than to 
painting and it is, therefore, not discussed in this context; on its probable 
meaning .see Pollitt, Terminology 40&, s.v. "mollis". 


age was probably either aKTjvoypapia or aKTivoypapM', neither term 
occurs in the Platonic corpus. 

That there is no clear reference to perspective in the dialogues is 
the more remarkable, as the equation of painter and poet developed 
in Republic 602 ff. is conditioned by a pun on the two meanings of 
koyiapAc. "calculation” and “reason” (cf. my interpretation of the 
passage, supra 42-44). The painter represents not what has been 
calculated, but "things as they appear from afar”. 

In the inescapable paradigm of the painted bed in Republic 598a, 
in which the graphic image is classed as twice removed from reality, 
the object is said to be represented "from an angle, frontally or in 
any which way” (idvre iK nXayiov ... faint KUTainiKpii ^ oTnjoCv). The 
point of the passage is that the painter adds a subjective element by 
selecting his angle, w’hereas the carpenter who makes the bed itself, 
more closely reproduces the dimensions of the abstract model. Thus 
the expression rrXaylov, although it suggests perspective, may also 
refer to objects placed at an angle to the plane of vision, without 
perspective, as chairs and footstools are sometimes represented on 
fifth-century reliefs. 

For the purpose of this inquiry, the significant aspect of the above 
passages is that Plato cites painting as a byword for subjectivity, but 
fails to make specific mention of the most subjective technique it 
employs, that of perspective. 


2. Optical Proportions 

The device usually referred to as “optical proportions” consists of 
adjustments to the normal dimensions of the human body to offset 
distortions caused by an unusual angle of vision. The head of a figure 
seen from below e.g. appears small in relation to the body, unless it is 
enlarged out of proportion. In a sense the “optical proportions” are 
the opposite of perspective, as they offset optical illusion instead of 
creating it. 

Plato himself, in the key passage Sophist 235b ff., which we will 
discuss in detail below, provides the only literary evidence from the 
Hellenic age that such a scheme had been developed. He implies that 
optical proportions were also applied to p)ainting, to large frescoes 
W'c must assume, but we have no other evidence for this practice, To 
my knowledge no monumental evidence for optical proportions in 
statuary survives, but then they would only be applied to colossal 
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figures of which almost nothing remains. It is to be noted that, com¬ 
pared with perspective, by \irtue of which the Greeks revolutionized 
painting, the optical proportions represented a minor development 
in the fine arts, applicable only to one particular class of monuments. 
The fact that Plato refers explicitly to optical proportions but not to 
perspective, is not compatible with the prevalent notion of the 
philosopher as a crusader against illusionism. 

The only other incontrovertible reference to optical adjustments 
in statuary^ is a late one: it occurs in Tzetzes.^ A legend recorded by 
this author tells of a contest between Phidias and his pupil Alcamenes 
who each created a statue of Athena, intended for a high location. 
Phidias, who is called an "accomplished optical specialist and geo¬ 
metrician” reXwv teal 359 )> created an image 

of artificial proportions and thereby won the prize from his rival, who 
was "unskilled in optical calculation and geometry” (artxvos ... kuI 
o-nriKrji Kfft rrj? 344) gave his creation natural 

dimensions. In spite of the anecdotal ring of Tzetzes’ account, it 
probably records an authentic tradition. Plato’s reference to the 
optical adjustments in the Sopkisl proves that the concept was 
familiar in the fourth century B.C.; the intricate optical adjustments 
attested for the structural parts of the Parthenon make it likely that 
its chief sculptor, too, was imbued with an understanding of optical 
principles.'* The fact that Phidias was also a painter (Pliny, 35, 54) 
adds to the likelihood that he was aware of illusionistic devices. 

The thesis that the optical proportions in statuary were identical 
with or part of the new canon of proportions established by the 
sculptor Lysippus must be abandoned on chronological grounds.* 
The speculation is largely founded on Pliny’s citation, allegedly a 
translation of the artist’s own words, to the effect that he represented 
men "such as they appeared to be” ("quales viderentur esse”, 34, 
65)* and not as they were. .Although it now appears that the produc- 


2. Uamianu-s, Optica 28-30 ed. Schiine, may refer to the same technique: see 
Pollitt, Terminology 230-240. For other possible allusions to the device see 
Lepik, "Die optisch'en Proportionen in der antiken Kunst”, Klio 37 (1959) 75 ~ 
76; eadem, Malerei 54: Silvio Ferri, Opiiscula {Sludi claseici ed orienlali ii), 

1962. 144-147- 

3. Chil. 8, 353-369 ( = Overbeck 772). 

4. For a recent discussion of the optical adjustments in the Parthenon see 
Pollitt, Art and Experience 74-78. 

5. So Ferri, loc. cit. (supra n. 2); Schuhl, Platon 9; 31. 

6. The citation seems to conflict with Quintilian’s equally ambiguous state¬ 
ment that Lysippus (as well as Praxiteles) were outstanding in "truth" 
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tive years of Plato and Lysippus may have just barely overlapped,'’ 
Lysippus can hardly have boasted of an innovation which Plato 
already cites as familiar. 

Turning now to Plato's reference to optical proportions in the 
Sophist, we find that its impact is metaphorical and devoid of 
aesthetic judgment.® The allusion to the optical device serves to 
create an extra low category of truth in which to place the sophist. 
If in Republic X the representational artist stands for the poet, in the 
Sophist he stands for the rhetorician. We have noted before a number 
of parallels in imagery and argumentation between Republic X and 
Sophist ', in terms of the logic of its equation the Sophist passage is a 
refinement of the argument of Republic X. In Republic X, it may be 
recalled, painter and poet are said to be "twice removed from truth”, 
because they imitate, not reality (to ov) or truth (aXi] 6 eia), but their 
appearances (etStuAct or <f>avraap.aTa, 59^^). In 599^ the products of 
the artists rather than their models are called <f>avT(iapMra: pctin-dap-ctra 
yap dXX' ovK ovra noiovaiv, "they create shadows, not reality”. 

In Sophist 233 ff.. however, the artistic process, viewed as "the 
imitation of the shadow of reality”, is further divided. Here the 
Stranger from Elea distinguishes between representational art which 
reproduces the actual dimensions (including depth) of its mode! 
{«t*foaTt»o) rey^), and that which reproduces the dimensions adjusted 
to the fallibility of human vision and appearing natural {<}>ctvTaaTiKri 
T«x»T/). The former produces "true proportions” (oAijftrjrav/i^ieTpio), the 
latter "apparent proportions" (Sofovaa avp.p,erpia). He maintains that 
the practice of accurate reproduction is not appropriate for works 
of sculpture or painting of considerable size, for the following reason: 

For if [artists] were to reproduce the true proportions of their beautiful 
models, as you well know, the upper parts would appear too small and 
the lower parts too big, on account of the fact that we see the ones 
from afar and tlie others from nearby.”® 


("Ad veritatem I.ysippum ac Praxitelen accessisse uptime adfirmant", 12, 10, 
9 ). Lysippus did. however, produce colossal statues (Pliny, N.H. 34, 40). For a 
discussion of Pliny's comments on Lysippus, see Rhys Carpenter, The Esthetic 
Basis of Greek Art for Ike Pifthand Fourth Centuries Bloomington 1959,96. 

7. Lysippus may have been active as early as 369 B.C.; see the Pelopidas 
inscription, JHS 65, 82 and 67, 109, 

8. Several scholars take Plato’s treatment of the optical proportions to 
imply reproof, so e.g. Grube, Plato's Thought, 194; I note neither approval nor 
disapproval. 

9. ti yap oTToStSotev rr]v twv koXu/v avfifxeTpiav, olcrfi’ on apinpo- 

TepapenToCSeovTOSra dvw, Sera Karoi avStaro to piv-Troppai^ev, 

ra S’ iyyvSev ixf)' rjputv opacrQai. 235e-236a. 
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The distinction between artists who reproduce the exact dimensions 
of their model and those who make optical adjustments, it should be 
noted, applies only to sculpture and not to painting. A sculptor, 
indeed, has the choice, either to reproduce the proportions of his 
model as accurately as he can, or to make alterations in them, so as 
to make the statue appear natural, while in reality violating its true 
dimensions. In painting, however, an tiKaoriKo^ counterpart of the 
model, with true proportions including depth, cannot exist because 
painting can only simulate depth: it is by nature a^yraariK^ 

We must assume that Plato added painting to the comparison be¬ 
cause, by the time of the writing of the Sophist, the art had become 
an established and meaningful metaphor for the mimesis doctrine in 
his own mind. 

Later on in the Sophist, Plato falls back again on the simpler dis¬ 
tinction made in Republic X, namely that between the craftsman 
who makes the object (in this case a house) and the graphic artist 
who makes a picture of it (266c). However, in the final genealogy of 
the sophist (267 ff.), in which the findings of the discussion are 
summed up, the reason for the distinction between art reproducing 
apparent dimensions and art reproducing actual dimensions is spelled 
out: it serves to illustrate a parallel division between “appearance- 
imitating mimesis based on opinion" (17/iera S6$risiilfirjais 
and "scientific mimesis based on knowledge” {t] fier' 
icTopiK^ piurjoii, 26ye). Transferred into the domain of words, the 
image helps to make a distinction between “speakers who imitate the 
false appearance of truth” and "speakers who pronounce what they 
reason to be true”. The former, of course, are the sophists, and in a 
wider sense, all others who function on a level of reality even lower 
than that which our eyes perceive, in other words the prisoners in the 
Cave. The second category of "speakers” is probablj’ not clearly 
defined in Plato’s own mind, but they would be those who practise 
the futile study of appearances, doing so, however, at least in a 
rational and sincere fashion; this category includes, no doubt, the 
searchers for phenomenal truth whom we call “scientists”. 

As here viewed, the allusion to "optical proportions” in the 
Sophist serves the purpose of comparison only and does not convey 
any preference in art. The passage cannot be taken to aim truly at 


10. Plato makes it clear that his "true proportions” include depth: «rr* S’ 
aiJnj [soil. 17 «c«aaTiK:9 o-norav Kara to? toO rntpahtiyitccros 

avfip.tTpLa^ Tiy iv fi'qKfi xal irXarei Kai ^adot ... antpya^rjTai. 235d-e. 
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painting, because it is not, in fact, applicable to that art. If one sees 
in the metaphor a condemnation of any specific type of art, it must 
be of statuary, and in particular of that of Phidias, the sole sculptor 
whom tradition associates with optical proportions. We would, in 
that case, have to assume that Plato had suddenly developed a dis¬ 
taste against that artist, whose work he so warmly (albeit vaguely) 
praised in Meno 9id. 


3. Xpaiveiv and 'Arro'xpaiveiv 

Plato uses the mixing of colors, like skiagraphia, as a source of 
metaphor. To be noted is the play on the carnation color or avSpeiif eAov 
in Republic 501b, and the contrast of the "truth” and "purity” of 
unmixed color {Phil. 53a-b and 59c) versus the impurity of mixed 
hues (but Plato did not reveal which colors he considered the 
primaries, nor did he use the technical term for pigmentary mixture, 
p6opd, first attested in Plutarch, but probably much older). 

There is no reference in Plato to the overlaying, or eniTroX-j of colors, . 
first mentioned by Aristotle, but there may be an allusion to the 
three-tone relational cryptogram for the simulation of depth in Laws 
769a. In this still fundamental technique, it will be recalled, a basic 
hue is adopted for the object to be depicted, prominent parts arc 
highlighted, receding portions are darkened to simulate shadow. We 
saw that there is a description of the technique in Pliny. In Pollux’ 
Onomasticon there are listed two (apparently synonymous) sets of 
three terms each, clearly belonging to the technical vocabulary of 
the art of painting, but otherwise not explained. They are: xpaiaat, 
(ni)(p<Zaat, dnoxpojoai and xpavai, emxpdvai, dnoxpdvai, 7, t2g. It seems 
a plausible guess that in each case the simplex refers to the applica¬ 
tion of the basic color, the sTTi-compound to the highlighting and the 
oTro-compound to the shadowing. 

The phrase xpaiveiv ff irraxpalvtiv is used in the Laws in a passage 
in which the lawgiver is likened to a painter, as he was in Republic 
5ood ff. The two similes, however, arc quite different. In the Republic 
passage the principal point of comparison is the notion of the clean 
surface: the innovative lawgiver must, like the painter, start with a 
clean slate. In the Laws the basis for the equation is, curiously, the 
almost opposite notion that no initial product of human endeavour is 
perfect, but that it requires preserving, emending and improving in 
later generations. The metaphor is not felicitous, since it is difficult 
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to conceive of a painting as the product of several generations. The 
passage, however, is of special interest for two reasons. Firstly, it is 
one of Plato’s expressions of gratuitous scorn for painting and 
painters, i.e. references in which the implied disapproval of the art is 
not contingent upon the purpose of the metaphor. Secondly, it 
represents the only instance of technical vocabulary of the fine arts 
brought in for its own sake and not as the basis of wordplay. 

Here are the words of the Athenian, likening the lawgiver’s atten¬ 
tion to detail to the never ending toil of the painter to achieve per¬ 
fection (but the efforts of both are futile unless followed up by later 
generations): 

You know how tlie busying about of painters about each one of their 
painted figures seems to have no end—they go on endlessly coloring 
or shadowing rj ajro;^paixtv) or whatever the painters 

apprentices call such a thing; just so it [scil. the zeal of the lawgivers] 
never seems to cease adorning, to the point where the written- 
painted“ works are no more capable of further improvement toward 
becoming more beautiful and more impressive. 769a-b 

The passage makes it clear that the terms and anoxpaivtiv 

are workshop jargon, but the context provides no clue to their exact 
meaning. Such translations as "putting in and taking out colors” 
(Jowett) and "die Nuancierung einzelner Farben” (Bliimner)** belie 
the specifically stated professional nature of the phrase. I suggest 
that the verbs awoxpcciv€iv correspond to two of the 

technical terms in Pollux’ second group above and mean "coloring" 
and "shading",'^ We would have to assume that Plato carelessly 


11. As often, the verb ypa^eiv here carries both of its meanings: "to write 
and "to draw”; cf. rwpra 36-37. 

12. Bliimner, Technologie IV, 452, who associates the verbs especially with 
the encaustic technique. For a different—wholly conjectural—interpretation 
of Pollux’ terminology see Borrelli, Tecnica 55. 

13. The meaning here suggested for ajroxp<iiyf^v. "to give (or to take on) a 
darker color”, accords well with Arist. Cot. 796a 24, where it is applied to 
ripening fruit. In Plato, Rep. 586b it means "to intensify". The comment of 
Timaeus Sophista on Plato's use of the word (Appendix Platonica ed. Hermann, 
s.v. xpaivetv), confirms that the term is technical vocabulary of painting, but 
it does not clarify it. Timaeus seems to think that a-noxpaivtw is used for the 
creation of transition between colors: to Ss avoxpaiveiv to to ypoiotff'iw 
evoTroietv. Hesychius' entry s.v. airoxfx^ivm is corrupt: to dwoAfi^Sev (aTraXet^ 6 h> 
Toup, ed. Latte 1953) napa Toty Jtoypd^oiy. Neither reading makes sense. The 
rare verb imxp<up.aTl,iu used in Rep. 6oia 5 in the sense of "tocolor” does not 
appear to be a terminus lechnicus. 
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leaves out the last part, hrixpaiveiv, of the standard triad, but the 
casual and contemptuous tone of the entire simile accords well with 
this supposed negligence.'^ 

14. Cf. the discussion of the subsequent lines infra 120-121. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 

THE CASE FOR PLATO'S GROWING 
HOSTILITY TOWARDS PAINTING 


I. Gratuitous Criticisms of Painting 

I have tried to refute the widespread view of Plato as an enemy of 
contemporary illusionistic art by showing that the traceable techni¬ 
cal innovations antedate him. In fact, our hazy literary sources do 
not allow us to perceive any major changes in technique in painting 
during the philosopher’s lifetime. The allusions to specific techniques 
in the dialogues, as well as those to famous artists associated with 
them, were aesthetically neutral. Even if one were to assume that the 
references to skiagraphia imply rejection, one would be hard put to 
explain why the author was so selective. Why are there no com¬ 
parable "attacks" on the overlaying of colors, on linear perspective 
and on foreshortening? We have argued, contrary to most views, 
that Plato's recourse to technical vocabulary is almost solely 
motivated by his penchant for wordplay and that, in fact, the 
nature of his interest in the fine arts precludes any preoccupation 
with styles or trends. 

As we noted in Chapter 2, painting, unlike poetry, never serves as 
a topic of discussion: it is Plato’s favorite metaphor for the pheno¬ 
menal world. As such, it must share in the philosopher’s low esteem 
for the domain of Sofa or "illusion”, but it also partakes in the useful 
role of sense perception as a first step towards true knowledge. We 
found that Plato recognizes, at least casually, the beauty of painting,* 
and that he views the art as potentially embodying the cosmic 
virtues of harmony and balance (Rep. 400d). The painter serves as a 
recurrent mundane symbol for the creator, or divine demiourgos 
(Phd. nob; Crat. 432b-c), and also for the lawgiver. 

The stress on the "cosmic” values of the art—factors of harmony 
and balance and purity of color—I argued, is not to be interpreted as 
revealing conservatism or any other preference; it proved impossible 
to distil any critical judgment out of Plato’s metaphorical references 
to the art of painting. 

I. Meno gid; 976; Cral. 429a; Rep. 42oc-d; Tim. 19b. 


Is it then possible to discern an increasing hostility against the art 
of painting in the later dialogues ? I believe it is, but the evidence for 
such a change of heart must be found in independent expressions of 
scorn, disdainful references to painting which are not conditioned by 
metaphor. They occur only in the later dialogues, although these, 
especially Laws and Statesman, also contain pronouncements 
suggesting a sympathic understanding of the art.* 

I have found the following instances of gratuitous criticism of the 
art of painting: 

A. Theaeletus 145a 

Theodorus has remarked that Socrates and Theaetetus look alike. 
Socrates won't accept Theodorus’ authority on this because he is 
"not versed in painting" (ov ^wy/ja^o(or. He (Theodorus) is, however, 
versed in geometry, astronomy, calculation, mousike and "whatever 
is associated with paideia” (ooa rraiheia^ e-g^Tcu). Painting is thus by 
implication excluded from the concept of paideia or "cultivation”. 
(Most of the other mimetic arts, such as poetry, music and dance, fall 
under mousike and are, therefore, included.) This gratuitous banter 
about the speakers' appearance may not be entirely irrelevant to the 
argument.* Theaetetus, in his first attempt to define "knowledge” 
(eirtarqui)) calls it “geometry ... and cobbling and the skills of the 
other craftsmen”* (i46c-d). Socrates then proceeds to expose the 
crafts (Tcyvat) as "banausic" (176c), thereby leaving only geometry 
as the true object of "knowledge”. If we assume that the crafts are 


2. Leg. 6t>8e-t)(>gb, where the Athenian sets up certain criteria of art (but 
his basic concern is with music); Pll. 2996, where it is argued that the arts 
can thrive only in a climate of freedom; ibid. 3o6c-d. where (uniquely) painting 
is included among the arts which can convey properties [rather than appear¬ 
ances;. 

3. The casual banter and mundane detail in the dialogues often relate to the 
central argumentation. On this aspect of the Phaedrus see Keuls, Locus 
amoenus 273. 

4. Both Theodorus and Theaetetus were mathematicians. The latter was an 
associate of Plato and a brilliant thinker; see Burkert, Weisheit 380; von Fritz, 
Malheniaiik (67-1 03: a survey of the current state of research on Plato’s rela¬ 
tion to the mathematics of his time). Why does Plato introduce Theaetetus 
here as a callow youth with naive ideas ? The dialogue presents yet another 
case of anachronistic irony. The reader is expected to realize the beneficial 
effect of the study of mathematics on the mind of Theaetetus. Cf. the "praise 
of Isocrates as a young man" {supra 89). which entails a similar technique, 
only, in the latter case with unfavorable implications for its subject. 
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here meant to include painting, as they often do, the opening con¬ 
versation no longer appears extraneous to the argument: it serves as 
a prelude to the distinction between skill and knowledge.* The 
singling out of painting as falling outside the domain of general 
education, at any rate, is remarkable.* 

B. Laws 769 

This passage {mentioned above in connection with the phrase 
Xpalveiv ^ unoxpixiveiv) also implies that an understanding of the art of 
painting is not necessarily part of the mental baggage of the well- 
educated man. Here, however, the slur is more direct; the passage, 
in fact, constitutes the most pejorative reference to the fine arts in 
the dialogues. The underlying equation of the lawgiver and the 
painter might be considered flattering, but the wording applied to 
the painter's activities is derogatory. The Athenian refers to the 
painter's "busying about” (ir^xty/iore/a), which manifests itself in 
endless "coloring or shadowing, or whatever the painters’ apprentices 
(or slaves, iralSes) call such a thing”, a 8-b i. The allusion to the 
painters’ wotSe? is gratuitously unpleasant; surely the painters them¬ 
selves are acquainted with the workshop jargon as well. Clinias 
protests that he is "by no means familiar with art of that kind”, b 
4-5. The Athenian then retorts that Clinias "hasn’t lost a thing” (««! 
ovSev yt b 6). 

In view of this low opinion of the manual arts, it is no wonder that 
the Athenian later prescribes that no citizen shall engage in them: 

First of all, let no native citizen be among those who toil away at the 
crafts, nor any slave of a citizen, 846d,'’ 

The expression "to toil away at" (Stawoi/cw) carries a connotation of 
effort wasted in pursuit of undeserving goals. 

The above expressions of disapproval of painting in the Laws are 
the more remarkable inasmuch as elsewhere in the dialogue, on a 
theoretical plane, a compromising view on the role of the arts (rexFo*)* 

5. Cf. the antithesis of the '‘skilled” (Setrof) and the "wise” {ao^i) in Phdr. 
245c 1-2. 

6. As early as the Prolagoras, the arts and crafts are excluded from the 
concept of good citizenship, i.e. paideia: (Protagoras speaking) "For if there is 
one quality [scil. of citizenship, which holds the state together] and that quality 
is not the craft of the architect, the sculptor or the potter ...”, 324e-325a. 
There is. however, no mention of painting here. 

7. npwTOV iiiv fTTixtoptos /lijSei? tarw twv Trepl to by)p,u>vpyiKa TejfWj^crra 
hla^Tovovv^^ov, pijSi oiKtnjs dv$p 6 s ewixwp/ov. 
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including painting, is expressed. 888e ff. is a polemical passage, in 
which doctrine from an enemy camp is refuted. The "opposition” is 
identified, with Plato’s customary vagueness, as "wise men” {ao(f>ol 
afSp€s, 888e 6). According to the opposition, the Athenian reports, all 
things are caused by nature, chance or art (the word rexvri, here 
again, comprises all forms of human craft). 

(They say that] art is an inferior thing, being born later, out of these 
[i.e. nature and chance]; mortal itself and bom of mortals, it has given 
birth to inferior things, namely certain jests, which barely partake of 
truth, but which are, as it were, all germane to each other, such as 
painting and mousike and their ancillary arts produce. SSgc-d 

Thus the "opposition” considers all products of human skill inferior 
to those of nature and chance. Whether the "wise men” themselves 
cited painting and mousike as examples of human craft, or whether 
this was Plato’s way of paraphrasing their words is not clear. What 
is remarkable, however, is the fact that the views attributed to 
another school of thought, express the very mimesis doctrine of 
Republic and Sophist (although no word of the /xt/ios-family occurs in 
the passage). 

The fact that the "opposition’s” view rings such a curious echo of 
Plato's own mimesis notion may perhaps account for the Athenian's 
failure to refute it in its entirety: he only denies its implications with 
regard to justice and the existence and nature of the gods. Clinias, 
however, does raise an objection to the view of the arts upheld by the 
"wise men”: 

the lawgiver should come to the rescue of law and art, because both 
exist by nature and are no less than nature, since they are the products 
of knowledge (vow) according to proper reason (Kara Xoyoe 6 p& 6 v), 
Sgod, 

Thus, the most derogatory comment on painters was made by Plato 
in the context of the clearest recognition of a rational clement in art. 

C. Polilicus 277c 

The Stranger and Young Socrates are groping for the definition of 
the statesman. Young Socrates believes that they have arrived at it, 
but the Stranger does not agree: 

Our argument, like a painted figure, seems to have been adequately 
sketched in outline, but it has not yet received its vividness, as it 
were, from the paints and the intermingling of colors, c 1-3* 

8. Cf. the equation definition-sculpting immediately preceding, 277a 6-b 1. 
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He then makes a comment which censures his own use of the meta¬ 
phor derived from painting: 

But it is far better to explain every living figure ( 5 <Soi/) by speech and 
discourse, to those capable of following them, than by painting or any 
other craft. However, for the others [i.e. those incapable of following], 
the handicrafts must serve, c 3-6® 

The art of painting is thereby relegated to the simpleminded. This 
scornful implication is justified later in the dialogue, when the 
Stranger declares that "the greatest and most valuable conceptions 
have no parallel visual image (erStoAov) designed to illustrate them for 
mankind” (285e-286a), hence visual imagery is to be shunned. 

The basic conception of painting here revealed is the same as that 
which we traced in a number of passages cited in Chapter 2; here, too, 
painting serves as a metaphor for the phenomenal world and its per¬ 
ception by the senses. What is absent here is the notion that the sense 
of sight and the visual imagery which plays on it, constitute a step¬ 
ping stone to "knowledge”. Here there is no bridge between the 
eidolon and the eidos. Hence in the Polilicus, "all of the imitations 
which are produced on the basis of this [i.e. painting] and mousike'' 
are said to be “designed for pleasure only”, 288c 1-4. They are a mere 
"plaything” (Tralyviov, c 6). 

The Stranger is, of course, speaking in paradoxes, because he him¬ 
self finds it "difficult to demonstrate any of the more important 
things adequately without using examples” (277d), and he constantly 
falls back on mundane illustrations. 

In the case of the painter simile in the Polilicus, we cannot 
properly speak of gratuitous scorn, since the image is intertwined with 
the argument. Nevertheless, in the allusion to the art as a device to 
which one has recourse in default of mental skills, I detect a note of 
disapproval absent in other similar metaphorical references. 


2. Painting and Geometry 

A certain scientific aestheticism,'® namely the notion that beauty 


<3. Cf. Gorgias 450C-d, where Socrates divides skills into those which need no 
words ("painting, sculpture and many others"), and those which are imparted 
mainly by means of words, without implying the superiority of one set over the 
other. 

10. Notions of scientific aestheticism were prevalent in the nineteenth 
century also; see Charles Henry, Introduction d une esthetique scientifique, Paris 
1S85. 
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coincides with the possession of qualities of numerical regularity and 
evenness of composition, emerged in Greek thought in the fifth 
century B.C. It may well have sprung, as w’as argued recently by 
Pollitt," from a desire to fit the seemingly erratic proportions of the 
human body and of the phenomenal world in general into an orderly 
framework of conception, a cosmos. In the fine arts the only manifes¬ 
tation of this development which is still palpable is the canon of 
proportions for statuary by Polyclitus. Although we cannot re¬ 
construct the canon, its principle is clear: the ideal dimensions of the 
human body are whole multiples of one (or perhaps several) 
modules.'^ 

We have already seen that Plato attributes at least to some 
paintings qualities of "harmony, balance and composition”, and that 
he holds that these qualities can have a paedeutic effect on the young 
{Rep. 401b), although it is impossible to determine which styles he 
considers to be so blessed. There are, on the other hand, several 
passages in the dialogues in which an emphatic and rather polemical 
distinction is made between abstract notions of form, proportion and 
balance and their expression in art. 

The key passage for the role of geometry in developing the faculty 
of cognition is Republic 527 ff. Socrates here advocates the intensive 
study of mathematics for the training of the mind, but warns against 
perverting this discipline to undeserving purposes. The end of mathe¬ 
matics is the knowledge of forms, not the investigation of the material 
world. The paradigm for science in this passage is astronomy, which 
should be pursued only in so far as abstract notions can be derived 
from it: "to seek to obtain the truth about them [i.e. the stars] by 
every means” {530b 3-4) is "silly” {aroirov b i). The fine arts serve as 
a simile for the stars and other unworthy subjects of study: 

just as if one were to come upon mathematical designs (Sioypd^^oau'), 
excellently drawn and worked out by Daedalus or some other crafts¬ 
man or painter. If someone well-versed in geometry should see such 
designs as these, he would, 1 suppose, consider them of very beautiful 
workmanship, but [he would consider it] foolish to study them 
seriously with a view to obtaining from them true understanding of 
equals or doubles or any other mathematical proportion. 529d 8-53oa 


11. Pollitt, Art and Experience 3-5. 

12. For the sources of Polyclitus’ canon see Overbeck 953-960; cf. Pollitt, 
Terminology 14—22; Tobin, "The Canon of Polykieitos", A]A qq (1975) 307- 
321. 
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The word Biaypa^na is regularly applied to geometrical figures (cf. 
Pkd. 73b). Socrates, therefore, is not referring here to painting and 
sculpture as just one other aspect of the visual world in general, but 
he alludes to products of human skill which harbor the pretension of 
embodying mathematical forms and laws. It would be tempting to 
regard the name of the legendary archaic sculptor Daedalus as an 
allusion to Polyclitus and to see in the simile a reference to the latter’s 
famous canon of proportions. The wording, however, is too general to 
allow such a conclusion. Socrates clearly refers to artistic skills re¬ 
inforced by an understanding of geometrical and arithmetical 
principles, but he could be thinking of Phidias, who was "skilled in 
the perfection of geometry and arithmetic" (supra 112) or of Aga- 
tharchus the skenographos. just as well as of Polyclitus. The passage 
is, in the main, respectful of the arts and crafts and presents no con¬ 
flict with the advice given earlier in the dialogue to surround the 
young with art (40od). 

In the Philebus the distinction between the forms reproduced by the 
fine arts and the mathematical principles which underlie them is stated 
in essentially similar, but much harsher phrasing. As we have seen 
(supra 83 and n. 74), in the long polemic in this dialogue against views 
of pain and pleasure as mutually intensifying, these experiences are 
likened to juxtaposed colors {42b), in language which recalls the 
skiagraphia vocabulary (although the term is not used in the dia¬ 
logue).*^ The true pleasure is permanent and likened to unmixed 
("pure") color (50b). With regard to the mathematical principles 
reflected in the arts and crafts, a value distinction is made between 
those which more closely preserve actual factors of measurement, 
such as the architecture of ships and housing and other forms of 
carpentry (56b), and those which distort them unduly. This is the 
same Gedankengut as that expressed in the Republic and the Sophist, 
but expressed in more pejorative terms. For the "forms of living 
creatures and their painted representations” are denied beauty 
altogether, which is said to reside in 

a straight line ... and a circle, as well as in their derivatives, namely 
the flat and three-dimensional shapes which are produced by compass, 
and the shapes which are the product of ruler and square, 51c 2 - 5 - 


13. The view of pleasure as absence of pain and vice versa is illustrated in 
the Gorgias by means of the image of the ‘'leaking vessel”, with a play on 
nX^pujois. meaning both "fulfillment" and "filling up". See Keuls, Water 
Carriers 30-34. 
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This oft-quoted passage is dear to the hearts of lovers of modern 
abstract painting, although Plato, were he alive today, would 
probably consider it a perversion of his thought to assume that 
abstraction can be captured in visual form at all. 

Especially disparaging, in the above citation, is the attribution of 
the view that "animals and painting" are beautiful, to ol jroAAoi (ontp 
av vrroXd^oiev ol ttoAAoi, c 1-2). This designation is nearly always 
derogatory in Plato. A little later in the same dialogue we find the 
scoffing pronouncement that "if one were to remove from any of the 
arts the elements of arithmetic, proportion and weight, what would, 
remain of each would be negligible indeed", sse.''' 


3. Conclusion 

Although we could discern in the corpus no fundamental change in 
outlook on painting, and the case for an increased hostility against 
the art in the philosopher’s riper years does not appear as strong as 
many scholars hold it to be, there is, nevertheless, a note of scorn in 
the above passages from the later dialogues, not present in the Repub¬ 
lic or the works composed before it. Especially noteworthy were the 
exclusion of painting from the notion of general culture in the 
Theaeletus and the Laws, and, in the Philebus, the denial of even a 
superficial beauty to painting, outside of the reflection of mathemati¬ 
cal principles inherent in all visible forms. 

In Chapter 9 I shall attempt to establish some correlation between 
these two new Platonic notions about the art and the events at 
Sicyon during the first half of the fourth century B.C. 


14. The notion of the supreme beauty of mathematical figures is also 
emphasized in the Timaeus, notably in 536; the most perfect form of all is the 
globe, ibid. 33b. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 

PLATO AND DEMOCRITUS ON ART 


I. The Antagonism of the two Philosophers 

If our analysis in the previous chapter was correct, there is, in 
several references to the art of painting in the later dialogues, a note 
of polemic. Against whom is this antagonism directed? The innova¬ 
tions instituted at the Sicyonian school by Plato’s contemporary 
Pamphilus—we will outline them in Chapter 9—can account for those 
passages in which expertise on painting as an element of general 
education is derided. I do not think it likely, however, that passages be¬ 
littling the mathematical foundations of painting allude exclusively to 
the Sicyonian school. Plato surely was aware of the practices of that 
institution, but tradition has not preserved any memory of a feud 
between the philosopher and Pamphilus. We have, in fact, no historical 
proof that Plato took notice of the painter’s work and style of teaching. 

No such doubt exists with respect to the philosopher Democritus. 
The personal animosity as well as the intellectual antagonism 
between the two great thinkers was legendary. Plato never mentions 
his rival by name, but it is likely that he presents him in disguise in 
several of the debates in the dialogues.' At least in Plato’s best bio¬ 
graphy, preserved in Diogenes Laertius, it is assumed that many 
seemingly general arguments are in reality polemics against specific 
doctrines from the enemy camp; Diogenes observes that 

Plato nowhere made mention of Democritus, not even there where he 
really should contradict him.* 

Indeed, the "opposition", the harborers of those opinions which are 

1. On the antagonism of Plato and Democritus see Guthrie, Greek Philosophy 
II. 462. P. G. Natorp, Die Ethika des Demokritos..., Marburg 1803, 157-179. 
on the other hand, stresses the agreements rather than the rivalr>- between the 
two philosophers. 

2. o nXarwv ovSanoO ArjfioKplrov &iafiinjnovfVfi, oAA’ o^’ tvO* avrtiTreiv ri 
airrili Seoi, Diog. L. 9, 40. For the view that Plato's discussion of the origin of 
.social structure, Rep. 373a-c, was based on the fiiKpositaKoaposof Democritus 
see Reinhardt, Hermes 47 (1912) 503 ff.; Schweitzer, KunsUer 67; cf. Pollitt. 
Terminology 109 n. 19. As Pollitt points out, the evidence for this correlation is 
slender; if the thesis is correct, however, it might explain the fact that Plato 
here allows painting and other arts into the state as admissible, if perhaps not 
desirable luxuries {Rep. 373a 6-8). 


refuted at some length in the dialogues, are usually not identified. 
Instead they are referred to by vague and often ironic sobriquets, 
such as ol iroAAot, ol 00^1, oi Koapuoi. The contemporary, well- 
informed reader undoubtedly recognized such allusions readily, but for 
us, who have only scanty fragments and a legendary tradition to lead 
us to the identity of Plato’s antagonists, the matter is more diffi¬ 
cult. Only occasionally does the use of an established key term allow 
us to perceive beyond doubt in which direction Plato’s darts are aimed.^ 

If we may trust Diogenes Laertius, Plato’s antagonism towards 
Democritus went far beyond intellectual opposition: he apparently 
harbored a violent personal dislike for his older rival."' Diogenes (9, 
40) records a legend according to which he wanted all of Democritus’ 
works to be burned, an imprecation which, unhappily, history ful¬ 
filled for him, since of the vast published corpus of the Abderite 
almost nothing remains.* 

Although Democritus and Plato clearly clashed on many matters 
of doctrine, the cause of the latter's hostility is probably to be sought 
in their fundamentally different outlook on the proper direction of 
human inquiry. Democritus was a polymath, as far as we can tell, the 
first great personality of wide learning in Greek history. To cite one 
of the more reliable testimonies, Aristotle (De gen. et corr. 315a) 
comments on Democritus: “This man, it seems, gave attention to 
everything”. (oiJtoj 5 ’ «oim ftiv nepl a-navroov ^pofTiaai.) Democritus' 
influence may well have fostered the encyclopedic tendencies attested 
for some of the famous sophists of the later part of the fifth century 
B.C., notably Hippias of Elis.* The list of the titles of Democritus’ 

3. As an example of the unobtrusive play on established key terms, I might 
cite the allusion to etiranj, ""deception”, in Hippias Maior 2936 g and 294a 7. 
The reference is to the "doctrine of deception'" of Gorgias, according to which 
fiction is truer than truth, fr. B 23. Diels; cf. Max Pohlenz, "Die AnfSnge der 
griechischen Poetik", Nachrichlen von der KOniglichen Cesellscha/t der Wissen- 
schaften eu Gdllingen 1920. 159; Duncan, CJ 33 (1937-38) 408. 

4. The short and almost wholly legendary Vitae Platonis by Olympiodorus 
and Anonymus make no mention of the antagonism. 

5. Ironically, according to Diogenes' account, the Pythagoreans Amyclas 
and Clinias dissuaded Plato, by pointing out that his action would be futile, 
since Democritus' works were already in wide circulation. The legend, derived 
from Aristoxenus, is not necessarily spurious, see Ferwerda, Mnemosyne 25 
(•972) 337-378, Tigerstedt, Inspiration 73, and Riginos, Plalonica 167. reject 
the tradition. 

6. Cf. the sarcastic catalogue of Hippias' accomplishments, Hipp. Mai. 
285b-d, According to Philostratus, PS, Hipp. 11, the sophist lectured on 
painting and sculpture as well, but a technical or scientific interest in the arts 
is not attested for Hippias. Plato's distaste for polymathy is expressed in 
Leg. 8iib 4-5; "... I say that polymathy brings danger to children”. 
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works in Diogenes (9, 4M9) reveals catholic interests indeed. To 
.stay within our area of interest: Democritus published treatises not 
only on painting, on colors and on linear perspective, but also on 
"rhythms and harmony” (irepc pvdfiMv Kal ap/wvjij?) and on a number 
of literary and grammatical subjects. The essays on sense perceptions, 
on colors and on tastes probably presuppose an empirical approach. 
Although there is no positive indication that Plato’s little excursus 
on color mixtures (Tim. 67C-68d; supra 69) is based on Democritus, 
I would venture to guess that the injunction against experimentation 
in color perception (^acravoy. d 3) is directed against his rival or the 

latter’s followers. _ . . • , 

Democritus’ interest in colors does not contradict his alleged denial 
of the objective reality of colors.^ If to Plato the phenomenal world 
is illusory, because the "real” world is abstract, to Democritus the 
perception of the senses is "untrue” because it is too feeble to pene¬ 
trate to the true reality of atoms and void.® (The "untruth” of the 
phenomenal world, however, clearly did not restrain Democritus from 
studying it.) This merely apparent parallelism of Plato’s and 
Democritus' views on the nature of the phenomenal world, which in 
fact hid two totally incompatible conceptions of reality, might well 
have aggravated the controversy between the two philosophers.’ 

In view of the scope of his investigations, it is no wonder that 
posterity remembered Democritus as "all-knowing” as 

recorded in an epigram in Diogenes 9. 43) or "of many interests 
(noAvTTpdyfxioy. Diels B 144}- The philosopher was apparently not 


7, /Ir^poKpiTOS [scii. piy fxij8«v tfvat 

also II, 112. 24; II. 97. ”-‘ 2 . ,, , 

8 Frs. 9 and II. Democritus makes a distinction between real and^k 

cognition", an observation which has been much discussed. See e.g^ Th^or 

Gomperz. Den/>er. Leipzig .896. I. 2^. On ‘h®, 

monies of Aristotle and Sextus on Democritus' epistemology, see Natorp 

(infra n 15) 164-201. For the apparent paradox between Democritus cntiqu 

if -sensory perception and his materialist Philosophy, see Hermann 

beck, /li^y ^-mpvapiT,. Siudien ru Demokrxts Ethxk und ErkrnntnMf. 

Grafenhainichen 1934 - 7 - ... rxor<-<>ntion 

9. The seeming similarity of the authors 
apparently confused several ancient students of their doctrines^ dt« 

paraphrases Democritus in Platonic terms. In /Idr. Math. 7. 135 9 ) h* ^ 

LmLritus as equating "sense perception" (nlcrV^l and 
in 7. 13a (fr. 11) he makes Democritus put sensory perception >" ‘ 

••k^wledge" (Siovoni). Cicero also tends to mention the two philosophers 
one breath, itt/ra nn. il and 25. 


burdened by undue feelings of inadequacy: Sextus recalls that 
"assuming the voice of Zeus", Democritus used to introduce his dis¬ 
courses with the words "This [I have to say] about everything” (rd8e 
rwv <rv,xndyT<oy. 7. 265).'® Democritus’ bombast and self- 
confidence contrast sharply with the Socratic irony of Plato s 
principal mouthpiece, with the recurrent disavowals of expertise on 
anything, with the studiously simple tone of the conversations m the 
dialogues and the avoidance of technical or specialized vocabulary 
except where linguistic play is made on it. 

There is yet another point of difference. The citations from Demo¬ 
critus' works, in so far as they have come down to us in the original 
Ionic dialect and not in paraphrase, are characterized by a certain 
loftiness of language and poetic color, but, most unlike Plato s 
dialogues, they lack charm and humor: the fragments reveal an 
earnest and rather pompous personality. Democritus did not choose 
the dialogue format and probably lacked mimetic flair.” The figure of 
Socrates, as recreated by Plato, deceptively plain and unassertive, 
subtly teasing and yet utterly courteous, appears to have been shaped 
so as to provide the strongest possible antithesis to Democritus.” 

The assumed antagonism between Democritus and Plato has 
potential implications for many aspects of Plato's thought. We 
cannot here touch upon the totality of this problem and must ignore 
such vexed questions as to whether or not there is a reflection in the 
dialogues of Democritus’ atomism. We shall here limit ourselves to 
issues relating to the arts, and explore the art-critical controversies 
raised in the dialogues which may bear on Democritus’ theories. 

2. The Chain of Pains and Pleasures 

In our discussion of skiagraphia in Chapter 4 we noted that Plato 
repeatedly cites and criticizes a prevalent view according to which 


10. Cicero. Acad. 2. 73, renders the apparently famous statement into Latin 
as "haec loquor de universis". 

11. Cicero, however, reports the opinion of "some” that both Plato and 
Democritus used "excellent figures of speech" (clarissimis verborutn himinibus) 
and that their works, although in prose, belonged to poetry more than did 
those of the comic playwrights (Or. 19, 67). 

12. Democritus was probably born in 460 H-C. (Diog. L. y, 41) and thus 
somewhat younger than Socrates, but. according to tradition, lived an 
exceptionally long life (Lucian, Longaevi 18); hence he probably outlived 
Socrates by'several decades. On the problem of the dates in the life of the 
philosopher see Ferguson, SywtOs/y 40 (1965) 17-2O. 
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pleasures and pains are interdependent and thus destined to follow 
each other in an inexorable chain. The flecks of sharply contrasting 
and mutually intensifying colors in a skiagraphia serve as a recurrent 
metaphor for this doctrine. Plato places the opposition's view in 
antithesis to his own notion of "pure” {KaOapoi) pleasure which is not 
contingent upon pain, A minor wordplay which we noted in the 
metaphor was that on ^8ot^, “pleasure", which in some philosophers 
(but apparently not by Democritus) is used to denote taste and smell. 

Whom is Plato refuting in these passages? In extant sources other 
than Plato the notion of pain and pleasure as mutually conducive to 
each other is first clearly expressed in the letters of Epicurus. Here 
the observation is made that the absence of pleasure may bring pain 
(oTa»> fK Tov Trapetvai rf/v ij8ovi)i' aXy^fitv, Diog. 10, 128) and vice 
versa.In order to come up with a favorable balance of pleasure and 
pain, one must possess “prudence" (ppovijai^, 10,132). Epicurus, how¬ 
ever, as Cicero remarked, “watered his little garden from the foun¬ 
tains of Democritus" (Nat. D. i, 43). Diogenes (10, 4) reports that 
"Epicurus passed off as his own Democritus’ atomic theory and that 
of Aristippus about pleasure". The latter statement may simply 
reflect the standard association of the Cyrenaic philosopher with 
hedonism. If, however, Aristippus was indeed Epicurus’ immediate 
source for the conception of the prudent pleasure-and-pain economy, 
the latter is probably still indirectly traceable to Democritus, 
because the fragments of that philosopher’s works reveal a similar 
doctrine. 

Among the extant quotations from Democritus, fragment 235 
Diels best expresses the notion of the careful management of pleasures 
and pains: 

Thev who derive their pleasures from their belly and exceed the 
judicious measure (tov Kmpov) in eating, drinking or sexual activities, 
all of these have brief pleasures of .short duration, lasting as long as 
they eat or drink, but their griefs are many. For the longing for the 
same things is always present; but wlienever they get that for which 
they long, the plea.sure vanishes rapidly; they derive no benefit from 
it except a brief enjoyment, and once again there is the need for the 
same thing. 

We observed before (supra 83) that in Phaedo 68e 2 the doctrine 
of the relativity of pleasure and pain is put into the mouth of a class 

13. Cf. ibid, nq: "And many pains we consider to be preferable to pleasures, 
whenever, after we have suffered the pain for a long time, greater pleasure 
attends us”. 
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of persons called 01 Koa/iioi; these, unlike Socrates, do not think in 
terms of absolute qualities, but they are masters of the shrewd com¬ 
promise. They are "temperate as a result of their self-indulgence", 68e 
3. Who are these niggardly keepers of the books of pleasures and 
pains ? From Aristotle on, the word Kotrfiiorqs emerges as a frequently 
used quasi-philosophical term denoting “propriety", "judiciousness’’, 
or "self-discipline".''* The adjective koquio^ appears in this sense in 
Democritus fr. 47, a gnome cited by Stobaeus (and certainly not of 
unassailable authenticity): 

To yield to the law. to a ruler and to the wiser man is judicious 
(Koafiiov). 

The spirit of the prudent balance of pleasure and pain is expressed 
by Democritus, not only in fragment 235, but also in connection with 
his theory of euflu/i/jj, "contentment” or "moderate pleasure".*’ Thus, 
in fragment 3 (from Plutarch’s Dc Iratiquillilale animi), which con¬ 
tains advice for those "wishing to enjoy contentment”, Democritus 
warns against accepting any overabundant bounty of fortune, for 
“moderate ble.ssing is safer than abundant good fortune".'* 

It would therefore appear that Plato’s passages on the relativity of 
pleasure and pain address themselves as much to the doctrines of 
Democritus as to those of .Aristippus. 

3. Pleasure as a Criterion of the Arts 

The concept of the pleasure it yields as the ultimate criterion of the 
quality of art apparently preoccupied Plato when ho wrote the Laws, 
because he discusses it four times (6580; 667d-e; yooe; 802b). 
Although illustrative similes from painting and sculpture are adduced 

t4. For the concept oi Kooftioryj^, see Mette, "Moschion o Koapios". Hermes 
97 (lOO*)) 43^-439- 

13- Oemocritus wnite a treatise on contentment (rrept fv6vp.iT}^, Hiog. L. 9, 
4<>; cf. frs. 3. i«o and loi). Most of Plato’s references to pleasure militate 
against the concept of the "prudent balance". In Gorgias 493, however, 
S<K-rates presents a view of pleasure and pain, which appears to be somewhat 
similar to the ciJtfv^itj-thcory of Democritus. Socrates here develops the notion 
of the ''priidenl” or "tenn)erate'’ {etojpputv) man, who strives for "serenity” 
{■ijfTuxIa, 4<*3e). This state can he reached only at the price of toil, but, once 
achieved, it provides freedom from the alternation of pleasure and pain. Cf. 
Keiils. U'ali-r Carriers 30-33: P- D- Natorp, Forschungen zur Geschichle des 
FrkeHnlnisprid/lems im .dltertum, Herlin 18H4, ^03. 

ib. if yap fvoyKlr} aapaX 4 <rrepoy t^s peyaXoyKirjs. (lit. "Moderate bulk is 
safer than big bulk”.) 
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in these passages, Plato here deals essentially with mousike, the 
fundamental combination of music, dance, mimicry and poetry. He 
distinguishes the "sweet" and the "stern” Muse (yAwjfcia Movaa, 
aui^puiv Movaa, 8o2c). Needless to say. he is on the side of the latter, 
but the question arises whether Plato, in disallowing pleasure as a 
factor of judgment in art. is attacking a specific doctrine, or speaking 
out against an increasing popularization of drama and related mani¬ 
festations. or both. 

In one of the above passages Plato polemicizes against certain 
contemporary innovations in the "musical” arts: in 700d-e he accuses 
the poets of "lawlessness contrary to the Muse” (a/xotioo? -napavoixia), 
because, "possessed by pleasure more than is appropriate”, they 
blended and confused the canonically separate genres of hymns and 
other musical pieces. Plato cites—and refutes—the opinion, put into 
the mouths of the poets themselves, that "the pleasure of him who 
delights in it” is the criterion of the creation (e 2-3).'’ 

A remark made by the Athenian in 668a provides a more concrete 
suggestion that a formal doctrine of pleasure in mousike was familiar 
to Plato and his readers: 

Therefore, when anyone says that mousike is judged by pleasure, such 
a theory (Aoyor) should by no means be accepted. 668a 9-10 

Laws 6580 strikes a conciliatory note; the notion of pleasure as a 
criterion is accepted, with the proviso that it be the pleasure of the 
intellectual and moral elite and not that of the multitude: 

Up to this point at least, even I agree with the masses that mousike 
should be judged by pleasure, not, howe\‘er, by that of any chance 
person; on the contrary, that Muse is the most beautiful who gives 
enjoyment to the be.st and properly educated, and especially the Muse 
who pleases the one person preeminent in virtue and culture. 

Was there a formalized doctrine behind the opinion cited by Plato? 
Hermann Abort argues that, in the passages cited, Plato is refuting 
the sophists.'* But there is no indication that any of the sophists were 


17, Cf. Republic 493, which also sounds a warning against letting the 
pleasure of the multitude prevail. The passage is mainly directed against the 
sophist, whose "wisdom” {ao<f>ia). Socrates maintains, consists essentially in 
his skill in catering to the mob. Artists and politicians, however, who are 
attuned to the masses, are no different: "And does he, who considers it wisdom 
to heed the passion and pleasures of the multitude gathered from all over, be 
it in painting or the musical arts or in civic matters, seem to differ at all from 
this person [sell, the sophist^ ?” (493c-d). 

18. Ethos 42. 
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seriously concerned with the nature of art (although the views of 
Plato’s "opposition” surely must have been compatible with their 
practices).'* 

In the case of Democritus, however, the remains of his works, 
though fragmentary and disjointed, suggest something like an art 
aesthetic based on the degree of the enjoyment or pleasure yielded by 
human creations: 

The big joys stem from the contemplation of the beauty of (human) 
works.'® 

The contemplation of beauty provides the most desirable of 
plea.sures: 

Not every pleasure, but that attendant ujKin beauty is to be chosen." 

Furthermore, as the philosopher puts it in the pragmatic terms 
compatible with his emphasis on "contentment” {tvdv/ilri). pleasure 
is the ultimate criterion of usefulness: 

The definition of usefulness and harmfulness is joy and lack of joy." 

We can, through these fragments, dimly perceive a syndrome of 
thought about the nature of human works quite alien to that of 
Plato. We have already noted Plato’s failure to distinguish between 
the beauty of human creations and that of nature; the notion of 
jileasure being useful in itself is (]uite foreign to his thinking. 

If Laws 668a is a reliable indication (Srav ns fiovoiKrjy tjSov^ <{>ij 
KplvtaOat), Plato knew of a formal theory concerning pleasure as a 
criterion of quality only in regard to mousike. As noted, Democritus 
did produce a treatise "on rhythm and harmony” (Diog, 9, 46), but 
whether in this he placed any emphasis on the pleasure factor it is 
inijx)ssible to say. Perhajw Plato’s disdainful attribution of the 
pleasure criterion to the "multitude” refers to a vulgarized version 
of Democritus’ view’s." 


19. They seem to have been more concerned ^vith categorizing its rules and 
practices (Hipp. Mai. 285c 7-d 2). 

20. a! fttyaAat rept/ieis <in6 tov Bt&aBai T<i KoXa tuiv epywv yivovrai. H 194. 

21. oi 5 TTaaav, oAAd: rrjv cVi T<p koXw aipiloBai ypfojv. B 207. 

22. opos <Jvp,<k^P^^ aavfuk^pojv repipis kceI aTcpsTiT). li 188 (similarly B 4), 
There appears to be no distinction between repots and in these passages. 

23. C(. the comment cited in n. 17 supra, to the effect that many pass off for 
"wisdom” what is really the judgment of the masses. 
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4, The Divine Inspiration of the Artist 

The notion of the “divine inspiration” ((vBovaiaafxo^), or "divine 
madness” [deia y.avia )—I do not perceive any fundamental difference 
between the two expressions—cannot concern us greatly here, 
because, as has been observed {supra 6), there is no indication that 
Plato or Democritus or any other thinker of the Hellenic age 
associated it with painting or sculpture.^^ The topic of cnihousiasmos, 
however, seems to have played an important part in the antagonism 
between the two philosophers and should therefore be outlined 
briefly. 

Ancient sources credit Democritus with a doctrine of the divine 
inspiration of the poet (Diels B 17, 18 and 21). The tradition is 
recorded only in authors of the Greco-Roman age (Cicero, Horace, 
Dio Chrysostom, Clement of Alexandria), but should nevertheless 
contain a kernel of truth,The idea that the j>oet is dependent upon 
the divine afflatus from Apollo or the Muses is as old as Greek poetry, 
and our late sources do not indicate exactly what Democritus 
contributed to the conception,^* Most probably he gave dogmatic 
expression to the notion and coined some of its terminology. Did 
Democritus invent the key word ivdovaitxofxoi itself, which, with its 
cognates, appears in Greek texts from the later part of the fifth 
century on? If fragment 18 ( = Clement, Strom. 6. 16S) cites Demo¬ 
critus' literal wording, it constitutes the oldest use of the word.^’ It is 

J4. For the concept of the inspired representational arti.st in the Hellenistic 
and Greco-Homan ages sec Schweitzer, Phantasia. 

If,. Karl Mar.\, in his dissertation on Democritus and Fpiciirus, jjolemicized 
unpleasantly, but not altogether without ground, against the uncritical ex¬ 
ploitation of the Greco-Uomaii sources on the philosophers: "Wits Cicero und 
Plutarch geschwatzt haben, ist bis auf die heutige Stundc nacligeschwatzt 
worden”. {Differen: der demokriliscken imd epikiiri.ichrn Saliirphilosophie, 
Diss. 1841, odd. Mende and Schmidt. Jena 1004. 23.) How un|>erceptive some 
of the later writers are is shown by Clement, Strom. 6 , ibR, who cites Demo¬ 
critus' eiilhiiiisia.'iinos doctrine along with Plato, Ion 534b, apparently without 
awareness that the latter is a satirical treatment of the subject. Cicero in two 
passages (fr. c 7] assigns the theory to Plato as well as to Democritus, without 
mention of the critical nature of several comments in the dialogues. .4 recent 
study of the subject is Tigerstedt, Inspiration. 

26. Cf. I.eg. 7i<>c, where the conceit of the poet sitting on the tripod of the 
Muses is called "an ancient tale" (wcfAato? fivBoi), but it may well have been 
created by Plato; .so Tigerstedt, Furor 178. 

27. TTOiriTps 8« «<7CTa fifv an ypoupT) /xtr' fvBovaiaofiov Kc! lepoS mtopiicTOS 
KaXa KtlpTa earlo, "Whatever the poet writes with ecstasy and divine afRatus 
is most beautiful". On the phrase Upon irveCfia in this citation sec Guthrie, 
Greek Philosophy II, 477 n. 2. 
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here, however, coupled with lepov irveopa, “divine breath”, probably 
a post-classical expression; the entire fragment appears to he a para¬ 
phrase rather than a direct quotation.^® Possibly Democritus articu¬ 
lated the equation of the poet with the prophet and oracle giver, 
which is proposed (scornfully) by Socrates in Apology 22c.” 

Plato's references to the divine obsession are not homogeneous. 
We noted earlier that in his repudiation of poetry in the Republic 
Plato ignores its orgiastic aspects, Dionysus is not named in the 
dialogue, nor do the word €v 6 ouaiaap. 6 c and its cognates occur in it.®' 
In Mcno gqc-d and Laws 7igc, the allusions to divine inspiration 
resemble that of Apology 22c. The poet (in the Meno, as in the 
Apology, likened to the soothsayer) is represented as possessed by an 
extraneous power. His utterances are put in antithesis to "truth” and 
“knowledge” ("they speak of many weighty matters, but know 
nothing about the things they speak of”, Mcno qgd 4-5). In Laws 
682a, on the other hand, poets arc called a "divine race", who with 
the aid of the Graces and Muses often attain the truth.®® 

In the Phaedrus Socrates and his interlocutor discuss four kinds of 
"beneficial madness", because, as the former jmts it: 

The greatest of benefits come to us tlirougb madness {pavta), which is, 
moreover, given to us by divine gift. 244a 6-8 

Among the fruitful types of madness is the "madness of the Muses" 


28. .Armand Dclalte, I.es Conceptions de I'enthusiasme chei Us phitosophes 
prfsocrutiqurs, Paris 3934, 33, argues that Democritus did not coin the tersii 
eiithousiasmos, mainly on account of the frequency with which it occurs in the 
lale fifth century B.C. This suggests to Delattc that the term anledalus the 
philosopher. For traces of the notion of "divine possession” in Heraclitus and 
Fsnpedoclcs,-see/W</. .S-27; Tigerstedt, I'uror 163-178, 

29. Socrates' wording recalls 1 >emocritus' fr, 21, in tlse u.se of tlie term pvaic, 

"nature", "natural dispi>sition" in connection with eiithousiasmos. Since the 
term refers to a permanent trait, one would not expect it to he so used, ^■ct 
Socrates observes that '"the poets created what llsey created, not out of 
wisdom (or skill, aopia), hut out of some kind of natural inclination and in 
ecstasy {pijaet Tiri nai (vBovaid^oyrff), just like the prophets and the givers 
of oracles". 22b-c. I )emocritus, as cited by Dio (fr. 21), says of Homer that he 
was "endowed with a divine nature" Aayau'See K. Hack- 

furth, Plato's Phaedrus, Cambridge 1952. fio n. 1, for the speculation that 
Socrates was the source of the enlhnusiasmos notion. 

30. .Ast's l.exicoii PlatoiiicHM lists tfy instances of tv$ovataaii6s and its cog¬ 
nates in the dialogues and one in the letters. References to divine inspiration 
by other terms {Beta pavta; ro fvBeov] arc also frequent. 

31. See on this asj>ecl Vicairc, Dionysos 13-20. 

32. Cf. also /.vs. 214a, where jx>cts arc called "fathers of wisdom and our 
iiieittors". 
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(/ia>-ia Movawv), which is indispensable for the poet. He who relies on 
his craft riyyyf) alone, is imperfect (ctcAijs), and so also is his creation, 
245a 5-7.3^ 

The excursus on the "beneficial kinds of madness” is somewhat on 
the periphery of the central theme of the dialogue, which contrasts 
the superficial skill of the technically trained rhetorician and that of 
the speaker who "knows the truth concerning the individual things 
he speaks or writes about” (277b 5). The references to the different 
kinds of obsession arc surely induced by the mystery symbolism in 
which the entire dialogue is couched {supra n. 33). Although in the 
end "only the cognitive faculty (Stavoia) of the philosopher rightly has 
wings” (249c 4-5), there is, nevertheless, in the reference to the 
"inspiration” of the poet no tone of rebuke or derision. 

The question whether or not there was a controversy with regard 
to enthousiasmos between Democritus and Plato, is closely inter¬ 
twined with that of the authenticity of the /ok." The conception of 
the divine inspiration of the poet expressed in that dialogue is 
essentially the same as that revealed in Apology 22b-c, Meno ggd and 
Laws 719c, namely that the poet "raves” with a wisdom not his own, 
of which he has no rational grasp.-** In the Ion, however, this interpre¬ 
tation is distorted into a grotesque caricature; here the poet is 
represented as temporarily possessed by an alien spirit of which he is 
merely the unconscious tool. As Socrates puts it, wry demonstration 
of this purely mechanical function of the artist is made by the gods, 
in the person of the poet Tynnichus," who composed just one poem, 
but a good one: 

In demonstration of this, the god intentionally sang the most 
beautiful song through the mouth of the paltriest of poets. 534e 

33. The word artA^j also means "uninitiated"; this wordplay sums up the 
central .symbolism on the dialogue (Socrates and Phaedrus are on the way to 
Agrai, where the Lesser Lleusinian Mysteries were celebrated). The mystery 
allu-sions culminate in the comment on the philosopher in 2490 7-8; rtXfovs ati 
TeAsToj TiXov/itvos, Tt'Aeo? ovriui pora? yiyvfTai. "being always initiated in 
perfect rites, he alone becomes truly perfect". In other words, the trf® 
initiation is the result of the development of reasoning power, not of divine 
transport. For other mystery allusions in the Phaedrus, and literature on the 
subject see Keuls, Locus amoenus 273 and nn. 21-22. 

34. On the controversy between Plato and Democritus on divine inspiration 
see Koller, Mimesis 145-151: Kric Havelock, A Preface to Plato. Cambridge 
1963. i<>2 n. 28; E. Gras.si, Oeschichle lier Aeslhelih I, Cologne 1962, 101-102. 

33. Paul Vicaire, Platon: Critique littiraire, Paris lofio, 216-217. secs in the 
Inn a first and tentative formulation of a mimesis theory regarding poetry. 

36. Tynnichus of Chalci.s, author of a once-famous paean, see I.exihon der 
antiken Well s.v. 
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Strong arguments have been made for the authenticity of the Ion, 
based mainly on correspondences in language and thought with the 
other dialogues—though such parallelism could also be attributable 
to a good forger." The principal problem concerning the Ion, how¬ 
ever, has never been solved: if Plato wanted to deride the enthonsias- 
»ios doctrine, why is its exponent in the dialogue not the poet himself 
but a rhapsode?-*® Ion, moreover, is a pitiful specimen of the type. 
He knows no poetry except that of Homer; he falls asleep during 
other persons' recitations. He is also mercenary; when his skillful 
acting out of sorrow makes his audiences weep, he laughs inwardly, 
because that means money for him." 

If the Ion is an attack on Democritus’ doctrine of inspiration, it is 
one through a portrait so exaggerated as to approach the spirit of 
invective." Could it be that the figure of Ion was intended as a 
caricature of Democritus himself? If there is any truth to the later 
tradition of Democritus’ pompous and arrogant manner of addressing 
his audiences {supra 129), a righteous and inflated rhapsode might 
not be an ineffectual satirical persona for him.*' 

If the Ion is a forgery, it is one produced by a skillful imitator, 
who knew how to dramatize the traditional rivalry between the two 
philosophers. 


5. Conclusion 

Democritus had a profound interest in the art of painting. The 
contents of his treatise on painting are completely unknown, but we 
do know that he developed a theory about its geometric foundation 
and one about color perception. He gave doctrinaire expression—of 


37. Verdcilius, Mnemosyne 3, il (1943) 233-262; LaDriere, Journal of 
Aesthetics and Art Criticism 10 {195:) 26-34; Fla-shar, Ion: cf. Dorter, Journal 
of Aesthetics and Art Criticism 37 (1973) 65-78. 

38. Verdcniiis {supra n. 37) 242, attempts to solve this problem by arguing 
that the dialogue is directed not against poetry, but against its conventional 
exegesis, l.aDridre (26) suggests that the dialogue deals with "the question 
whether a scientific method is available for crilicLsm of the poetic art". 

39. "Whenever I make them cry, I will laugh myself when 1 lake the 
money, hut when I make them laugh. 1 cry myself for the loss of money." 5350 
4-6. 

40. I'or satires of the enthousiasmos concept in the comedy of Aristo¬ 
phanes see Finsler, Poelih 173. 

41. Cf. Ion’s boasting in 530c 8-9 and especially in 536e 6-7: "And what sort 
of things are these of which l-lomer speaks but of which 1 have no knowledge ?" 
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which kind we do not know—to the ancient notion of the divine 
inspiration of the poet and seems to have connected this enthousias- 
mos with the creation of beauty by the artists (B i8). His theory of 
inspiration dealt only with poetry, but fragment 194 indicates that 
he considered visual works of art (whether dramatic or representa¬ 
tional or both is not clear from the fragment) a supreme source of 
pleasure. Two fragments (B 4 and 188) record his view that pleasure 
is the ultimate criterion of usefulness. He placed strong emphasis on 
contentment or moderate pleasure [evBv^iri), and most probably was 
the source of the notions on the interaction of pleasure and pain 
promulgated by Aristippus of Cyrene and later by Epicurus. 

Plato was very hostile towards the older philosopher, partly 
because of the tatter’s polymathical and pragmatic tendencies— 
linearly opposed to the direction of Plato’s own thought—and partly 
because of Democritus’ overbearing personality. Plato portrayed the 
character of Socrates in such a way as to make him the very antithesis 
of the Abderitc, who was his approximate contemporary, but sur¬ 
vived him by several decades. 

Plato's repeated critique of the doctrine of the relativity of 
pleasure and pain appears to be directed against Democritus; the 
term ol kooimoi in Phaedo 68e 2 refers to him and to his followers. 
The concept of pleasure as a criterion of the arts, alluded to by Plato 
in the Laws, may also be traceable to Democritus. If genuine, the 
Ion constitutes a harsh attack on Democritus’ enlhousiasmos theory 
and, perhaps, a caricature of the philosopher himself. 

We shall see in the following chapter that some of the tendencies of 
Democritus and his followers were perpetuated in Sicyon about a 
generation later, when the painter Pamphilus set up his new 
educational system there. 

Frank, Pylkagnretr 10, n. 23, argues that Democritus was the founder of 
the educational qnadrivium, a suggestion rightly rejected by Burkert, Weis- 
heit 399. n. 137. as without proof. There is, in fact, no indication that Demo¬ 
critus himself had an interest in the educational process. 
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THE SICYONTAX SCHOOL OF PAINTING 


1. The History of the School 

There can be no doubt that during the decades after the end of the 
Peloponnesian war, i.e. during Plato’s maturity, the liveliest center 
of Greek painting was not Athens but Sicyon. Although prolific of 
art in the archaic age,' the region of Corinth apparently did not 
contribute significantly to the revolution in painting which took 
place in the later fifth century B.C. Thus the flowering of the Sicyo- 
nian school of painting in the fourth century may be termed a 
revival. 

Our sources for fourth-century Sicyonian painting are exclusively 
literary. Most date from the Greco-Roman age and record a tradition 
garbled by local chauvinism and lack of professional expertise. They 
agree, however, on the most striking characteristics of the school, 
which did not lie in the domain of technique, but in that of social 
organization: at Sicyon the art of painting was incorporated into the 
general notion of paideia and was taught along with disciplines 
belonging to the Muses. Whereas music, poetry and mathematics 
were basic to the paideia concept of the Greeks, both the practice and 
the study of the visual arts played peripheral parts in their educa¬ 
tional structure, as, indeed, they still do today. There were no Muses 
of painting or sculpture, nor, as far as wc can determine, were fine 
artists thought of as "divinely inspired", as were poets and musi¬ 
cians,^ Clearly the skills and techniques of painting and sculpture 
were largely confined to the artists’ workshops and were passed on 
from master to apprentice.^ Yet in the fifth century B.C. the literary 
sources allow us to discern some traces of a scientific interest in the 

I. Cf. the painted pinakes from Pitsa, EAA s.v. For the (legendary) sources 
as-sociating either Corinth or Sicyon with the birth of painting see Lexiknn der 
aniiken Well s.v. "Malerei" C. i. 

i. For the earliest statement of the antithesis of the representational and 
the "musical’’ arts, see Solon, fr. i, 49 - 5 ^- 

3. Cf. Prot. 31 ic where it is remarked that Phidia.s and Polyclitus instructed 
apprentices for pay (supra 91). 
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fine arts, and in the fourth, at the Sicyonian school, a major effort 
was made to bring at least the art of painting wholly into the realm 
of general education. The latter trend was short-lived, but it left its 
mark on subsequent ages until the end of classical antiquity. Because 
1 believe this development holds an important clue to understanding 
Plato’s attitudes, I shall briefly review the sources for it. 

We have quoted before (sitpra 64) the passage in Vitruvius in which 
he reports that the Athenian artist Agatharchus discovered skeno- 
graphia or linear perspective and recorded his findings in a treatise. 
There is nothing extraordinary about the latter statement: manuals 
by practicing artists are attested as early as the sixth century B.C.^ 
What is surprising is the subsequent statement that the philosophers 
Anaxagoras and Democritus did the same (“ex eo monitide cadem re 
scripserunt”, 7 Praef. 10). Democritus, as we saw, also wrote essays 
entitled On Painting and On Colors (Diog. L. 9, 48: 46). 

It is to be noted that there are no comparable titles on sculpture, 
architecture or any of the crafts in the list of Democritus’ works. It is 
clear that through its scientific underpinnings—color theory and the 
geometrical basis of linear perspective—the art of painting alone was 
beginning to move into the domain of general inquiry: the theory of 
art, as distinct from its practice, was born, and men of learning began 
to study and develop it.* 

Although nothing in our sources connects Democritus with the 
Sicyonian school of painting, it is hard to believe that he had 
no influence on its development:* the first great fourth-century 
figure of Sicyon, Pamphilus, was, like the philosopher, a polymath, 
versed in both the arts and the sciences.’’ The most important 
evidence for the Sicyonian school comes from Pliny the Elder’s 

4. On early manuals sec J. J. Pollitt, The Art af Greece, Sources and Docu¬ 
ments. Englewood Cliffs 1905. XVI and XVil. 

5. In the Konian age, N'itruvius makes such a claim for the art of architec¬ 
ture: he distinguishes its theory {ratiocinatio), which is of interest to the edu¬ 
cated man. from its practice {opus), of concern only to the creative artist 
(1,1,15). There is, however, little evidence for expertise in architecture on the 
part of non-professionals (a possible exception; the chapter on architecture in 
Yarro’s lost Disciplinae). 

6. Pliny lists Democritus among his sources for books 34 and 35; Schweitzer 
injra n. 8) 8, nevertheless argues that the influence of Democritus did not 
spread beyond his own school at Abdera. 

7. On the Sicyonian school of painting see Ed. IJertrand, Etudes sur la 
peinture ci la critique d'art dans I'anliquiU, Paris 1893. 78-86: L. Grasberger, 
Ersiehung und Unlerricht im klassischen Altertum, WUrzburg 1869-81. II, 344. 
Lepik, Apelles 12-19: Pollitt. Terminology 74-77. 
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chapters on the fine arts.® We already noted in connection with our 
discussion of skiagraphia in Chapter 4 that Pliny’s text can be cited 
only with reser\'ation. because it constitutes an amalgam of various 
older sources. In Pliny’s discussions of sculpture and painting 
information about Sicyon and its artists is strikingly abundant. A 
formidable effort of Quellen/orschung, which can here only be sum¬ 
marized, established the cause of this phenomenon: one of the 
author’s major sources was the written work of Xenocrates, an artist 
active in Athens during the third century B.C., but originally from 
Sicyon and dedicated to the fame of his native city.® This source can 
be isolated in Pliny’s writings somewhat more readily than the others, 
since he has outstanding characteristics, namely: 

A. unabashed Sicyonian chauvinism. The spurious attribution of 
the invention of foreshortening to Pausias, a Sicyonian artist of 
the late fourth century B.C. has already been noted {supra 63 
n. 13); the Argive sculptor Polyclitus is falsely claimed for 
Sicyon (34, 55) (some of his spiritual descendants practiced 
there in the fourth century. Overbeck 984, 985). 

B. a preoccupation with technical aspects of art, as distinct from 
other post-classical sources, in which biographical and anecdotal 
information predominates. 

C. an evolutionary view of the history of art. which is viewed as 
advancing from a primitive to a perfect state. In order to main¬ 
tain this scheme of progression, the source often distorts the 
chronology of artists’ lives.*® Xenocrates' system “peaks" in 
well-known Sicyonian artists of the late fourth century, namely 
Lysippus in sculpture and Apelles in painting. 

Within the limitations of these prejudices, Pliny’s Sicyonian source is 
useful. 

The first major figure of the classical phase of Sicyonian art was 
Eupompus, whom Pliny (35, 64) calls a contemporary of Parrhasius. 
Pliny’s most striking observation about this artist is that “the in¬ 
fluence of the master was such that he divided painting” ("ipsius 

8. On Pliny as a source for the Sicyonian school see Kalkmann, Kunsl- 
gesehichte 81-86; Sellers, Pliny's Chapters XVI-XXXVI; B. Schweitzer, 
"Xenokrates von Athen" (Abh. der Konigsberger Gelehrtengesellschaft g, i) 
Halle 1932. 

9. For inscriptional evidence of Xenocrates’ activity at Athens see Picard, 
RA (6i6me s6rie) 50 (1957) 81-82. 

10. Sellers. Pliny Chapters XXI. speaks of a "perverse chronology". 
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auctoritas tanta fuit ut diviserit picturam”, 35, 75). Whether 
Eupompus himself sponsored a new classification of the art or by his 
own accomplishment caused the Sicyonian school to be recognized 
as a major institution is not clear from the passage." 

It was Eupompus’ pupil, the fourth-century artist Pamphilus, later 
renowned as the teacher of Apelles, who was the key figure in estab¬ 
lishing the extraordinary system of universal education at Sicyon. 
Pamphilus is mentioned in the Pluius (385) of Aristophanes as the 
creator of "The Heracleidai as Suppliants" and, apparently, as an 
established artist." The comedy was probably produced in 388 and 
Pamphilus was therefore an approximate contemporary of Plato. 
Pliny had this to say about Pamphilus: 

he was the first in the art of painting who was learned in all disciplines, 
but especially in aritlimctic and geometry: he maintained that with¬ 
out these the art could not be brought to perfection ... At his instiga¬ 
tion it was brought about, first in Sicyon and afterwards in all of 
Greece, that freeborn boys were taught the graphic art, that is paint¬ 
ing, on boxwood, which skill had previously been neglected, and that 
painting was received into the front ranks of the liberal arts. N.H. 35, 
76-77" 

Suidas’ entry makes the painter look even more like a polymath; 

Pamphilus, from Amphipolis or Sicyon .... a philosopher who is 
surnamed Busybody (^«Atmpay;iaTos). [He wrote] "Paintings in 
Alphabetical Order” (koto aroixfiov), a handbook on grammar, on 
painting and on notable painters, three books on agriculture, etc. 

The nickname ^lAorrpdy/iaToj—the term is usually derogatory— 
suggests that some made fun of Pamphilus' catholic interests. 

We get further glimpses of the policies of Pamphilus from the 
sources on the life of Apelles, his illustrious pupil, who was to become 
the most famous of all Greek painters. .Apelles came from Ephesus. 
He studied painting there under a master by the name of Ephoros 
(otherwise unknown)" and was already an established artist before 

11. In 34, 61 Pliny quotes a statement of Eupompus, to the effect that one 
"ought to imitate nature, not an artist", which allegedly influenced the late- 
fourth-century sculptor Lysippus. The anecdote is probably spurious. 

12. A scholion to the line (Overbeck 1642) calls Pamphilus "younger than 
Aristophanes". 

13. "primus in pictura omnibus litteris eruditus, praecipue arithmetica et 
geometria, sine quibus negabat artem perfici posse ... huius auctoritate 
effectum est Sicyone primtim, dcinde in tota Graecia, ut pueri ingenui omissam 
ante graphicen ... in buxo docerentur recipereturque ars ea in primum gradum 
artium liberalium". 

14. Suidas s.v. MixtAA^?; cf. Ovcrbeck 1827-31. 
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seeking further instruction at Sicyon. A revealing comment on the 
Sicyonian school is found in Plutarch’s Life of Aratus, in which he 
explains Apelles’ reason for enrolling in the new institution. Plutarch, 
who quotes Polemon Periegetes, reports that Apelles moved to 
Sicyon more to profit by its fame than by its art, “because the fame 
of the Sicyonian Muse, i.e. ypTjcrToyptr^ia was still in bloom, which 
alone possessed imperishable beauty’’." The term ypTj«TToypa(^ia is 
obscure, because it is not otherwise attested, and was apparently 
coined to designate the practices of Pamphilus and his successors," I 
suspect it was formed by analogy with xp'>i‘^‘’'oixa 6 ia and carried the 
same connotation of study by means of selected models from the past. 
This interpretation of the term is supported by the circumstance that 
the school was highly prolific of manuals and treatises. Pamphilus 
himself published a number of works {supra 142) and so did his 
successors, Apelles and Melanthius." Only the titles have been pre¬ 
served, but it appears that the publications included both technical 
treatises and works of an encyclopedic nature. 

Keeping in mind our basic search for any possible connection 
between the Sicyonian school and Plato’s views, we should note that, 
in spite of the preoccupation with new devices on the part of Pliny’s 
source, not a single "illusionistic" innovation is attributed to the 
school of Pamphilus (with the exception of the obviously spurious 
association of Pausias with the development of foreshortening).'® 
The peculiarity of the school was the integration of painting into 


15. yap tri Sdfo t^S ZiKvotvias ftowoijs xai y/jtjffroypc^t'as ws p6vT]S 
aSiw^dopov tyowTij? to koAov; is here to be taken as explicativum.] 
.Aratus 13 = Polemon Periegetes fr. 17 (Preller), Polemon may have been 
Plutarch's source for the entire passage on Sicyon, 

16. Bielefeld. Maltrti 13: "brauchbare, tiichtige, gewissenhafte Zeichming"; 
lx;pik, ApelUs 13: "solide Malschulung"; Webster, Crilics 17: "painting com¬ 
pounded of good outlines and good composition” (a tenuous deduction from 
Pliny's remark that Pamphilus was "educated in arithmetic and geometry”, 

35. 76). 

17. Apelles and Melanthius are listed by Pliny among his sources for book 
35. Apelles, according to the author, "by himself contributed more to painting 
chan all the others, also publishing volumes containing the theory of that art" 
( 35 , 79)- Melanthius wrote a book "on painting" (Diog. L. 4. 18) and perhaps 
another "on symmetry” (Vitruv. 7, Praef. 14, if we there read ".’Vtelanthius" 
for mss. "Melampus"), 

18. Pliny’s Sicyonian source appears to grope for "firsts" which could be 
attributed to artists of his native city: the same Pausias is e.g. said to have 
been the first to achieve fame in the encaustic technique (35, 123) and the first 
to paint ceiling panels {ibid. 124). 
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general education and its study on a theoretical, especially mathe¬ 
matical, basis. That the system enjoyed great acclaim in its day is 
shown not only by Apelles’ decision to move to Sicyon, but also by 
the price of admission: both Apelles and Melanthius paid a talent in 
tuition {Pliny 35, 77: Plut. Aral. 13). 

The Sicyonian school declined rapidly after the conquests of 
Alexander the Great. Demetrius Poliorcetes still felt inspired to build 
a Painted Porch at Sicyon, in imitation of that at Athens (Polemon 
Periegetes fr. 14, Preller). However, as the above passage from 
Plutarch’s Li/e of Aratus showed, by the third century B.C. the 
school was honored for its past masters rather than as a center of 
contemporary art. Aratus had some of the older paintings destroyed 
because they depicted tyrants (ibid., 13, i), and he sent others to the 
court at Alexandria (ibid. 12, 5). There they graced the palaces of the 
Ptolemies for a number of years (Athen. iqbe). It is clear that even in 
Hellenistic times, Sicyon was no longer, as Pliny called the city, "the 
fatherland of painting” {35,127). and x’prjiTToypa^ia had already come 
to an end. Under the aedileship of Scaurus (perhaps M. Aemilius 
Scaurus, aedile 58 B.C.), the Romans ordered the removal of all 
remaining paintings from Sicyon to Rome, in settlement of a debt 
(ibid.). 

2. The Sicyonian Influence on Educaiion 

Pliny’s statement that, as a result of the influence of Pamphilus, 
instruction in drawing was added to the curriculum of schools, first 
in Sicyon and then in all of Greece, is probably another expression of 
the chauvinistic pride of his source. There is, however, scattered 
evidence that in the late clas.sical and Hellenistic ages, drawing was 
indeed, at least in some places, taught as an element of basic educa¬ 
tion. Aristotle (Pol. 1337b) reports that painting was added by some 
to the traditional gratntnalike, mousike and gymnaslike as a fourth 
basic discipline, because it, like grammatike, was "useful for life 
and good for many purposes’’.'* Hellenistic inscriptions from Greek 
centers of culture in Asia Minor (Teos, Magnesia on the Meander and 


(9. foTi 8^ re-rrapa cr^^eSoi' a iraiSfveiv tUoSaoi, Ypaiifiara icai YVfivaariKTjy 
Kai fiovaiKTiv Kat TtrapTov evtoi ypOf^iK^K, rrjv piv ypanfiariK^v kcu ypat^iiajv 
(lig ypr]aCfLOVS TTpos Tov ^lov oJaa? »cai ■noXvyp'r^mov^. 
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Ephesus),“ which list examinations given to schoolboys in various 
educational disciplines, include drawing among the topics.^' 

In Greco-Roman times esteem for expertise in painting as an 
element of general culture diminished. Although the Romans of the 
late Republican and Imperial ages were avid collectors and com¬ 
missioners of art, they developed a pronounced social prejudice 
against its practice.” In Rome, the painter’s craft was considered, as 
Pliny puts it "unfit for gentlemanly hands” ("non est spectata 
honestis manibus”, 35, 20). He records a celebrated debate as to 
whether or not a certain boy of high birth, who was a congenital 
deaf-mute, should be instructed in painting (ibid., 35, 21). 

A certain amateur interest in the fine arts among Romans of high 
station is attested occasionally, and some fathers at least exposed 
their children to them.” Thus we read about Aemilius Paullus (Plut. 
Paul. 6, 4-5) that he surrounded his children "not only with teachers 
of literature, sophists and rhetoricians, but also with sculptors, 
painters, horse and dog masters and teachers of the hunt”—all of 


ao. Teos; CIG 3088: SIC* 960 n. i; Magnesia on the Meander: S/G* 960; 
Ephesus; Keil, "Das L'nterrichtswesen im antiken Ephesos", .'inseiger der 
Ahademie Wien 88 (1951) 33i-33<>. Cf. Paul Girard, L'Education alhinienne au 
Ve el IVe slides avant ].•€., Paris i88q, 221-224; M. P. Nilsson, Die heiUnis- 
tische Sckule, Munich 1955, 46, Cf. also Stob, Flor. 98, 72, a quotation from the 
philosopher Teles, who listed a painter ( ^atypdi^osj among tlie ordinary school¬ 
masters in elementary education. 

21. There is some evidence for public competitions in painting in Hellenistic 
and Greco-Roman times, but they must have been infrequent. See HE I, 836- 
837. S/G* 525, 15 records the award of a prize to a painter of Magnesia, hut not 
what the prize was for. An inscription from Sparta points to a public agon in 
painting in the Imperial age (Woodward, USA 26 [1923-25] 217). Pliny, N.H. 
35, 58 alludes to public competitions, but such pa.ssages as 35, 05 and 72 and 
Quint. 2, 13, ra, relating contests between famous artists, are probably 
anecdotal. 

22. See Giovanni Becatti, Arte e gusto negli scrittori lalini, Florence 1951, 
33-41 and also, in the Appendix, the pronouncements on the arts by Roman 
authors. The latter reveal in the main condescension towards the art of 
painting, as well a.s ignorance of its principles. The skill of the famous Fabius 
Pictor (fourth century B.C.) was remembered as an oddity. Valerius Maximus 
8, 14, 6 (Overbeck 2373) marvels that a distinguished Roman should take pride 
in so humble an accomplishment as painting. In Greece painters continued to 
enjoy some social prestige; in fact. Plutarch, Cimon 4, expresses the notion 
that the painter is not "banausic" and therefore ideally should not work for 
pay (cf. Schweitzer, KiinsUer 58), 

23. For amateur interests in the fine arts in Greco-Roman times see 
Friedlander-Wissowa. Darslellungen aus der Sittengeschichte Roms^, III, loi, 
108; Schweitzer, KiinsUer 58-59. 
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them Greeks.^-* The immediate association of sculptors and painters 
with the hunt masters sums up the condescending attitude of the 
writer or his source. That Nero practised painting in his youth (Tac. 
Ann. 13, 3), is only part of the scurrilous picture which the Roman 
historians give us of that Emperor. 

The most polemical tone against the art of painting is found in 
Roman authors of Stoic orientation. Seneca, e.g., emphatically 
censures its inclusion among the liberal arts: 

for I will not be induced to admit painters ... or the other ministers of 

self-indulgence into the ranks of the liberal arts". Ep. 88,18." 

The rejection, nevertheless, implies that Seneca was familiar with 
the view according to which painting did belong to general culture. 

The only major remnant of the Sicyonian movement which can 
still be discerned in Roman times is found in the encyclopedic 
tradition.“ The principal surviving vestige of that movement in 
Latin is the part of Pliny's Natural History in which he treats of the 
fine arts. We have had many occasions already to note the extra¬ 
ordinary attention given to the art of painting in this work and the 
traces of scientific and technical literature on the arts which it con¬ 
tains. That Pliny's adopted reverence for painting is in conflict with 
his own Roman scorn for such a frivolous pursuit is clear from several 
contradictory pronouncements. His praise of Pamphilus' educational 
innovations belies his observation that in Rome the art was con¬ 
sidered socially unacceptable for persons of standing. At the begin¬ 
ning of his major excursus on painting Pliny laments the decline of 
the art in his time, but mainly because it has been replaced by even 
more extravagant modes of interior decoration, such as gold inlays 


24. Cf. also Galen. Prolr. 14, where painting and sculpture are marginally 
included among the intellectual disciplines. 

25. For the history of the classification of the arts see Kristeller, JHI 12 
{1951) 496-527 and Tatarkiewics, ibid. 24 (1963) 231-240. 

26. Whether Varro’s encyclopedic work dealt with painting is not clear. 
Pliny mentions him three times in connection with the art (35. ii; < 47 ^ * 73 )- 
The first pa.ssage refers to the portraits of 700 illustrious persons, preserved by 
Varro in his publications; in the second, Pliny implies that V arro wrote about 
women painters; the third records the removal of wall paintings from Sparta to 
Rome by Murena and Varro himself. Possibly Varro dealt with painting as a 
peripheral aspect of building construction in Book IX of his Disciptinae, so 
Kalkmann, Krinsigeschickte 95 - On the problem see Sellers. Pliny's Chapters 
I-XXXII-I.XXXIII; J. J. Pollitt, The Art of Rome. Sources and DocumeHts, 
Englewood Cliffs 1966. XIX-XX. Minor reflections of a theoretical interest in 
painting and sculpture appear in the brief outlines of these arts in Cicero 
[Brut. 70) and in Quintilian (12, 10, 3). 
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and marble mosaics {35, 2). At the end of his discourse on the art he 
says, apparently with a sigh of relief: "This is enough, and more than 
enough about painting” (“de pictura satis superque”, 35, 151). Thus 
the Latin authors, despite a prevalent Roman bias against art and 
despite the fact that the fine arts in Italy were practiced almost ex¬ 
clusively by Greeks, still preserve a reminiscence of Pamphilus' 
philosophy. This may well be due to the Sicyonian literature on the 
arts, which, albeit perhaps in derivative form, was obviously still in 
circulation. 

3. Plato and the Sicyonian School 

Turning now to the question of Plato's reaction to the develop¬ 
ments at Sicyon, we must first admit that we are here, inevitably, in 
the domain of speculation. We have repeatedly observed Plato's 
practice of disguising the targets of his criticism and of avoiding 
explicit reference to contemporary personalities and events. The 
mention of Pamphilus in Aristophanes’ Plutus (385) shows that the 
painter was a familiar figure in Athens: the reference is clearly topical, 
and the joke would have been lost if the audience did not catch the 
allusion.” Obviously Plato, too, must have known the painter. We 
have argued that his interest in painting was superficial; Pamphilus' 
innovations, however, concerned not only artistic methods, but 
educational philosophy as well, and in the latter, Plato had at all 
times a vital and primary interest. There are, in fact, three aspects of 
the Sicyonian movement which relate to the essence of the philoso¬ 
pher's thought and personality and which must have engaged his 
interest and, possibly, induced him to take a stand on its merits: 

A. It concerned itself with general education, or paideia, to Plato 
the key to all civilization and social organization. 

B. It fostered the study of mathematics, but not, as Plato advo¬ 
cated, for the purpose of training the mind in abstract thought, 
but for practical application. 

C. It emanated from, or at least to a considerable degree paralleled, 
the tenets of Plato’s despised intellectual antagonist, Demo¬ 
critus. 

The principal similarities in outlook between Democritus and 

27. 'Opu! riv e'ffi toO ^•^paros *caPt8oi5/i«vo>> ficeTijpiov eyoin^a pera ruiu 
naiSliuv Kdt yuvatKo?, Kov Siottrovr’ oiTiKpti? ruiv 'fipccKkeibaiv ov8’ OTiovr 
Tuiv riafiplXou. 382-5. 
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Pamphilus which our sources allow us to discern are their poly- 
mathical tendencies (including efforts to organize the result of their 
inquiries into transmissible, i.e. written, form) and their interest in the 
geometrical basis of painting. 

The dominant role which Plato assigns to the study of mathe¬ 
matics in his scheme of education is too obvious to need much docu¬ 
mentation here. According to our sources, the entrance to the 
Academy bore the inscription: "Let no one without knowledge of 
geometry enter here".“ The tradition may be spurious, but it 
accurately reflects Plato’s educational philosophy. In the Republic 
training in mathematics is the foundation of the curriculum designed 
for the guardians [pvXaKts) or elite, since both arithmetic (525c) and 
geometry {527a-b) prepare the mind for the cognition of Truth. 
Being and Knowledge.” Geometry, in fact, brings "understanding" 
(Stavoia 527b), which is midway between "opinion" (So'fo) and 
"knowledge" (wCj Slid). Plato realizes that the study of mathematics 
fosters general comprehension: it is good, he says, "for all pursuits of 
learning" (rrpoy waoa? 52JC'. cf. Leg. 747 ^)- He is, neverthe¬ 

less, most emphatic that the discipline should not be "perverted” to 
practical purposes, such as gain (525c), utilitarian aims (527a) or 
astronomy (529),” It is clear that the study of geometry and arith¬ 
metic for the purpose of applying them to the fine arts, as fostered by 
Pamphilus, must have been equally objectionable to Plato, but can a 
concrete tie between the policies of the Sicyonian school and the 
"hardening of Plato’s outlook on painting", as we have outlined it in 
Chapter 7, be established? The application .of mathematical prin¬ 
ciples to the arts of painting and sculpture was obviously initiated 
long before the time of Pamphilus.^* W’e have, however, already 

28. nTjSels cicrtVa). l*'or tlie sources see Friedlander, Platon 1 , 

330 n, 12. 

29. For the role of mathematics in Plato's educational scheme—in theory 
and in practice—see von Fritz, .Malhemalik 44—48: H. Marrou, L'Hisloire de 
I'iducation dans I'anliquili^, Paris 1965, 122-126; G. C. Field. Plato and his 
Contemporaries: A Study in Poiirth-Cenlury Life and Thought', London 1967, 
30-48. 

30. Cf. Phil, gdd ff. for the distinction between applied and abstract or 
"philosophical" mathematics. 

31. There are interesting observations on the historical relationship between 
art and mathematics in Hugo Peris, Das Geheimnis der Kunst. Zurich 1959. 
104, 109; in Greece, without much doubt, the two first touched in the fields of 
architecture and city planning, see C. A. Doxiades, .Architectural Space in 
Ancient Greece, Diss. 1937, transl. Tyrwhitt, Cambridge, Mas.s.. 1972, 15-191 
Otto Hertwig, Vber geometrische Gestaltungsgrundtagen von Kultbauten des VI. 
Jahrhunderts v. Christus eu Paestum, Miinchen 1968. 1-2. 
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noted that the most important mathematical devices in these arts, 
namely linear perspective in painting and the arithmetical canon of 
proportions in statuary, are not explicitly mentioned in the dialogues, 
and that the reference to optical proportions in the Sophist is critically 
neutral, imp!5dng neither approval nor disapproval. What Plato 
appeared to refute in the "scornful” passages cited in Chapter 7 was 
the notion of a scientific aesthetic and that of expertise in painting as 
a component of paideia.^^ It is in connection with the latter concept 
that we find the closest tie between the developments at Sicyon, as 
recorded in our sources, and the contents of the dialogues. 

\V’e argued in Chapter 7 that Socrates' remark in the Tkeaelelus 
(145a), to the effect that Theodorus is "not knowledgeable on 
painting" even though he possesses eminent paideia, is only seemingly 
casual: in reality it contains a note of polemic. The same can be said 
for Laws ybqa-b, where the Athenian declares that Clinias "hasn’t 
missed a thing" by not being versed in painting. The latter passage is 
especially poignant in view of the preoccupation with the education 
of man in citizenship which prevails in the entire dialogue. No proof 
is possible in this matter, but I find it difficult not to see in these 
passages a reference to and criticism of the educational practices at 
the Sicyonian school of painting and general learning. 

4. Other Views on Plato's Reaction to Pamphilus' 
Educational Scheme 

Several scholars have speculated briefly on possible reflections of 
the Sicyonian innovations in Plato's dialogues. None of the studies 
here cited has assigned any great influence to these events on the 
development of Plato’s thought; none notes any possible connection 
between the researches of Democritus and the teaching practices at 
Sicyon, and none cites in this connection the passages from the 
Theaelctus and the Laws, here adduced as the principal indications 
of a disagreement between the schools of Pamphilus and Plato. Here 
is a sampling of opinions: 

A. W. By\’anck observes that the notion of a discipline dedicated 
to illusion rather than to truth, adopted as a compulsory school topic, 
must have been anathema to Plato; he does not, however, comment 


32. Cf. the passages quoted in Chapter 7, supra 119-122. 
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on the disagreement between the two schools concerning the role of H 

mathematics in education." ■ 

Bernard Schweitzer holds that there is a veiled critique of the I 

Sicyonian school in Republic szgd-e, where Socrates comments that ■ 

one may admire works of art but can never learn mathematical prin- I 

ciples from them." (We speculated, supra 90, 124, that this passage I 

may contain an oblique allusion to the Canon of Polyclitus.) Schweit- I 

zer does not, however, assign any great impwrtance to the polemic " 

against Sicyon and its practices in the dialogues; instead he attributes ' 

Plato’s hostility towards the fine arts to a distaste for the artistic | 

techniques of his time and to a preference for archaic and high- 
classical styles. 

M. R. G. Steven believes that Plato upheld the practices of the 
school of Pamphilus, because, so he argues, it cultivated qualities of 
composition and harmony compatible with the philosopher’s taste." 

5. Conclusion 

The establishment at Sicyon of a school for painting as well as for 
general education, with strong emphasis on mathematics, constitutes, 
as far as we can determine, the only sweeping development in the art 
contemporary with the most productive part of Plato’s life. Specific 
passages in the dialogues militate against the notion that the fine arts 
can express mathematical principles, and also against a view that 
expertise on painting is part of general culture. Moreover, the general 
tenor of Plato’s opinions on the art as we have outlined them, 
strongly suggests that the philosopher was engaged in a minor 
polemic against the policies of Pamphilus. 


33. KunsI 460; idem, BABesch 30 (1955) 37. 

34. Platon 86. 

35. Plato and the Art 155. Not so Demand, Painters 20, who speaks of "the 
illusionistic extreme.s of the Sicyonian school". 
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